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Introduction 


This book consists of a peer-reviewed selection of papers presented at the con- 
ference The Fragments of Aristotle’s Lost Works on July 6® and 7%, 2016, at the 
University of Lisbon. This conference was one of a series of academic events or- 
ganised in Europe and North America in celebration of Aristotle’s 2400" anniver- 
sary. The Centre of Philosophy of the University of Lisbon (CFUL) hosted the con- 
ference at the initiative of the Centre for Historical Ontology (Heidelberg - 
Helsinki — Leuven) and with the full support of the Foundation for Science 
and Technology (FCT), the School of Arts and Humanities of the University of 
Lisbon (FLUL), and the project Complete Works of Aristotle: Translation and Com- 
mentary (PTDC/MHC-FIL/0787/2014). One achievement of this project was the 
first Portuguese translation of the fragments of Aristotle’s dialogues, the comple- 
tion of which gladly coincided with the preparation of the event. 

Like the conference, this book seeks to reignite work on Aristotle’s fragments 
and challenge existing paradigms of interpretation. It presents a reassessment of 
a considerable number of fragments of Aristotle’s lost works, and offers innova- 
tive ways of dealing with them. We expect this publication to have a specific 
place in the development of scholarship on Aristotle’s fragments, but equally 
hope its reassessment and innovative methodology will shed new light on the 
extant works of Aristotle. 

The book fills a long gap in the bibliography on Aristotle’s lost works and 
fragments. In the second half of the nineteenth century, Valentin Rose was the 
first to assemble, organise, and edit the first modern collection of fragments 
and testimonies of Aristotle’s lost works (Rose (1863)). This collection, which 
subsequently appeared in several editions of different forms (Rose (1870) and 
(1886)), had a recognizable impact on Aristotelian scholarship. It helped to inau- 
gurate an entirely new period in the study of Aristotle. This period saw the pub- 
lications of trendsetting works such as Jaeger’s study of Aristotle’s development 
(Jaeger (1923)), the works of Bignone (1936) and Bidez (1943) on the “lost 
Aristotle”, as well as, among many others, Düring’s and Chroust’s reconstruc- 
tions of Aristotle’s lost Protrepticus (respectively, Düring (1961) and Chroust 
(1964)). For scholars of this period, there were two main sets of issues surround- 
ing the fragments of Aristotle’s lost works. The first set concerned their authen- 
ticity and dating. The second explored how their content related both to 
Aristotle’s formative period under Plato in the Academy and to his philosophical 
production as reflected in the transmitted works. 

Although the study of Aristotle fragments has ever since enjoyed an intermit- 
tent interest, including new editions and translations of the whole set of texts, 
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this area of research has fallen into the background since the 1960s. This is sur- 
prising for at least two reasons. First, the liveliness of debates surrounding 
Aristotle’s fragments in earlier periods of scholarship. Second, it stands in 
stark contrast to the remarkable flourishing of Aristotelian scholarship in the 
last sixty years. In this period, the study of Aristotle has taken several different 
innovative and exciting directions. However, questions about origin, influence, 
development, and intellectual context have given way to an ever more prevalent 
interest in Aristotle’s thought on its own right. More specifically, developmental 
questions have given way to interest on Aristotle’s thought as represented in his 
extant writings. Comparative studies have in no small measure yielded to philo- 
sophical analysis and argument-criticism. To some extent, this prevailing lack of 
interest in comparative and developmental studies has resulted in a disregard for 
Aristotle’s fragments. 

This situation is unfortunate, particularly if we take into consideration the 
fact that the currently keen concern with Aristotle’s philosophical argument it- 
self offers -- or could offer -- a new assessment of developmental questions, 
and indeed of the material of the fragments independent of their role in such 
questions. In this sense, current preoccupations and methods could very well 
promise a new use for the fragments in assessing Aristotle’s philosophy. As 
things currently stand, Aristotle fragments need reassessment, and there is 
also great methodological potential in studying these materials afresh with 
new interests and methodologies. Precisely because of the advances in critical 
analysis of Aristotle’s texts, we are now in an optimal position to update the cur- 
rent scholarship on his fragments. Such an update is precisely the purpose of 
this book. 

All this does not mean that our volume ignores discussion of authenticity 
and dating of fragments. On the contrary, it addresses these traditional issues 
within specific philosophical discussions and by articulating a new approach 
to Aristotle’s lost works. This new approach finds philosophical value in 
Aristotle’s fragments precisely in the bridges we can build between them and 
the transmitted works. From this perspective, we may view the fragments as 
tools of interpretation which we can use to shed light on Aristotle’s extant 
work - and of course the extant works, in their turn, to shed light on the 
views of the fragments. 

In many cases, we argue, where the extant Aristotle is sloppy or makes as- 
sumptions incomprehensible to the modern reader, the fragments can fill the 
gap. When a claim in the extant corpus is unsubstantiated, or an argument ap- 
pears to be incomplete, the fragments can set the record straight. And where 
Aristotle’s motives are unclear, the fragments can provide needed context for 
the modern reader. To be sure, the fragments have a value on their own as rem- 
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nants and testimonies of works lost to history. Even so, or indeed partly because 
of this value, they also have a value at the service of illuminating works of the 
extant Aristotelian corpus. This book provides secure ground for philosophical 
interpretation of endlessly debatable passages from the Physics, De anima, the 
biological treatises, the Metaphysics, Politics, Rhetoric and Poetics. At the same 
time, it challenges traditional assumptions about the dating of Aristotle’s lost 
works, his philosophical development, and the contents of the fragments. 

The book divides into two parts. The first part, “Philosophy and Philosoph- 
ical Perspectives in Aristotle’s Fragments”, focuses on Aristotle’s interests and 
perspectives in his lost exoterical writings, and particularly on how he worked 
out his understanding of philosophy in both his popular and scientific works. 
The second part, “Philosophical Problems in Light of Aristotle’s Fragments”, ar- 
ticulates a new approach to Aristotle’s lost works. It deals with issues of philo- 
sophical interpretation in Aristotle’s extant works, which fragments of lost Aris- 
totelian works serve to illuminate. The philosophical issues treated in this 
section range from Theology to Natural Science, Psychology, Politics, and Poet- 
ics. The individual chapters are neither in agreement in terms of content nor uni- 
fied in terms of methodology. For this reason, the chapters are not intended to be 
read as a continuous treatise. Instead, we invite the reader to explore different 
ways of reading the Aristotelian texts in order to forge an individual understand- 
ing of his work. 

In the first part, Ronja Hildebrandt, “What is Philosophy in the Protrepticus?”, 
examines what it means to do philosophy according to the Protrepticus. In contrast 
to the influential verdict of Werner Jaeger who claimed that Aristotle’s conception of 
philosophy in the Protrepticus is still Platonic, she argues that it is genuinely Aris- 
totelian: philosophy in the Protrepticus is the possession and use of both theoretical 
and practical knowledge. Moreover she shows that Aristotle, as in other works, as- 
sociates philosophy with more universal kinds of knowledge. 

Also concerned with the status of philosophy in Aristotle is Christopher 
Moore in his paper “Aristotle’s Philosophemata”. Influenced by Simplicius’ opin- 
ion, interpreters have traditionally believed that philosoph@mata in Aristotle re- 
fers to any of his lost published works. Moore, however, reads philosophemata as 
the noun’s ending -ma suggests, and argues that this term in Aristotle does not 
refer to any of his lost published works. According to Moore, philosoph@mata in 
Aristotle refers instead to a common medium of the discipline of philosophy, and 
that medium is arguments that transcend specific conversational contexts. In 
this reading of philosoph@mata, Aristotle understands philosophizing as a contri- 
bution to an always-improving disciplinary trove of arguments, positions, and 
explanations. 
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Carlos Megino, “On the Role of the Platonic Interlocutor in Aristotle’s Dia- 
logue On Philosophy”, criticizes the accepted opinion that some views in the 
lost On Philosophy have to be ascribed to an interlocutor defending Platonic 
views as if speaking for Plato himself. He contends that the arguments of that 
work, which prove the existence of god (Phil., frags. 13.2 and 13.3 Ross) and 
the indestructibility of the world (Phil., frag. 19c Ross), do not unequivocally re- 
flect a Platonic view. These arguments do not reflect a Platonic view, according to 
Megino, for the following reasons. There is only one argument put forward in 
frags. 13.2 and 13.3, and it is implausible that Aristotle used the same argument 
to prove both his theological doctrine and Plato’s. Further, frags. 13.2 and 13.3 do 
not imply a Platonic architect creator of the world. Instead, they imply a first 
cause of the ingenerate and imperishable world’s order. Finally, frag. 19c con- 
tains an Aristotelian doctrine. 

Scholars have reconstructed fragments 8-9 Ross of the lost Symposium after 
Plutarch’s Quaestiones Convivales 111.111.1, Athenaeus’ Deipnosophistae 10, 429cd, 
and Macrobius’ Saturnalia VILvi.15-16. Maya 5. Petrova, “Aristotle on Wine and 
Intoxication”, shows that these fragments are also in debt to Saturnalia 
VIL.vi.17-21. This realization significantly amplifies our understanding of the 
content of the lost On Intoxication. According to Petrova, Aristotle’s lost work dis- 
cussed the effects of wine on people of different sexes and age groups. This dis- 
cussion follows practices familiar to the extant corpus and particularly the bio- 
logical corpus. 

The second part of the book provides concrete examples of how the frag- 
ments of Aristotle’s lost works may illuminate issues of philosophical interpreta- 
tion in the extant works of physics, biology, psychology, theology, politics, and 
poetics. Andrea Falcon concentrates on the work On Philosophy, to which 
Aristotle himself refers in his extant writings (most notably, in Ph. II 2, 
194a35-36 = Phil., frag. 28 Ross). Falcon explores the possible way(s) in 
which the results achieved in the work On Philosophy may contribute to his sci- 
ence of nature. His results are largely negative. He argues that there remains an 
unbridgeable gap between the lost work On Philosophy, which was geared to a 
public of non-specialists, and the scientific writings on natural philosophy. In 
all probability, it is no coincidence that Aristotle invokes the work On Philosophy 
in Physics II, which is concerned with the principles of the science of nature and 
as such is a sort of prolegomenon to the entire project of natural investigation. 

With a combination of philological expertise and knowledge of Aristotle’s bi- 
ology, Robert Mayhew, “Athenaeus’ Deipnosophistae 7 and Aristotle’s lost Zoika 
or On Fish”, offers a reassessment of the current understanding of Aristotelian 
fragments about animals. He studies the references to Aristotle on fish in 
Athenaeus’ Deipnosophistae 7 to determine which of these are in fact fragments 
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from Aristotle’s lost work Zoika (which Athenaeus sometimes refers to as On 
Fish). Mayhew’s analysis not only illuminates Aristotle’s study of animals, it 
also suggests corrections to the traditional organisation of animal-texts in earlier 
collections of Aristotle’s fragments. 

Christopher Shields, “In Dialogue about Harmony”, gives compelling rea- 
sons to question Jaeger’s dating of the Eudemus and De philosophia. The argu- 
ments in De anima 1 4 - a late work - against the theory of the soul as harmonia 
are inconclusive. However, we can regard these arguments as elliptical but con- 
clusive, provided we show that they presuppose the robust notion of form of De 
anima 1 4. This robust notion of form is a notion of form as a teleological prin- 
ciple that unifies the body and which we can specify in fully-intensional terms. 
Shields shows that we can find this notion of form in the Eudemus and De phi- 
losophia. He shows that these two works criticize the theory of the soul as har- 
monia with more sophisticated arguments than the De anima. And all this indi- 
cates that the Eudemus and De philosophia already operated with what we call 
“mature Aristotelian hylomorphism”. These findings have a series of surprising 
conclusions. First, we must conclude that there is no development in Aristotle’s 
critique of the harmonia theory. We must contradict Jaeger’s view that the Eude- 
mus is an Academic work committed to Platonic metaphysics and that De philos- 
ophia is a transitional work from Platonism to Aristotelianism. Second, it is high- 
ly disputable that the Eudemus and De philosophia are early works. And if they 
happen to be early works, they already provide strong evidence of mature Aris- 
totelian hylomorphism. And third, we have good reason to avoid non-doctrinal 
speculation about the origins of the Eudemus and De philosophia and their rela- 
tions to Aristotle’s exoteric works. 

Next, Jason G. Rheins, “The Spurious Fragments of a Supposed Aristotelian 
Argument from Design”, revises the fragments scholars study to understand the 
origins of Aristotelian teleology. Frag. 13.1 Ross, i.e. the “Subterraneans Argu- 
ment” (Cicero’s Nat. Deor. II.xxxvii.95-96), is the fragment from De philosophia 
most likely to indicate philosophical differences between Aristotle’s popular 
works and his surviving works. Commentators usually read frag. 13.1 as deploy- 
ing an argument from design. Such reading commits Aristotle to the following: 
the non-eternity and creation of the cosmos and natural species, nature being 
product of deliberate and intelligent design, and the god(s) concern with inferior 
parts of reality. Rheins takes this argument and frag. 12a.1 Ross (Sextus, M. 
IX.20-23) to be genuine. However, he deflates Aristotle’s commitment to the 
teleology in frags. 13.1 and 12a.1. He also argues that other fragments thought 
to support Aristotle’s commitment to teleology in frag. 13.1 are spuria. These spu- 
ria seem to express views from Philo, the Septuagint Torah, Plato’s Timaeus, 
Stoic sources, and perhaps even Hellenistic pseudo-Pythagorean texts. 
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The two last essays concern Aristotelian practical and productive sciences. 
Antönio Pedro Mesquita, “Aristotle’s Lost Dialogue On Good Birth and Kingship 
as the Best Regime” tackles what appears to be a contradiction in Aristotle’s po- 
litical theory. In the Politics, Aristotle holds that kingship, i.e. the rule of aman 
over the city-state aiming at the common benefit, is in general terms the best 
possible political regime. However, he also believes that authority exerted by 
many is in general preferable to authority exerted by one single man. It is not 
clear at first sight whether we have here a straight contradiction or a clash of 
views that we can explain and resolve coherently. Unfortunately, Aristotle 
never provides in the extant corpus any apparent reason for his support of kin- 
ship. Mesquita coherently explains why Aristotle considers kingship the best re- 
gime. He finds the clues for his solution in material from the lost On Good Birth. 
This material provides an argument for interpreting good birth as “excellence of 
stock”, and this specific understanding of good birth can justify to a considera- 
ble extent Aristotle’s preference for kingship. 

Finally, Gertjan Verhasselt, “Did Homer Nod Off? Aristotle and Homeric 
Problem-Solving”, inquires what Aristotle’s position in the ancient debate be- 
tween Homer-bashers and Homer-defenders was. Homer-bashers either reproved 
Homer on moral grounds or mocked the inconsistencies and plot holes of his 
poems. Homer-defenders tried to explain or dissolve those “apparent” inconsis- 
tencies and “immoral” passages. Aristotle is a defender of Homer, but unlike 
other defenders, he refuses allegorical interpretations. Verhasselt argues that 
Aristotle’s approach to Homeric problems is in line with his views on literary 
problems set out in Poetics 25. According to these views, poetry should primarily 
be judged by poetic standards. Solving Homeric problems involves an adequate 
knowledge of old customs, traditional myths and the poetic diction (archaic 
words, metaphors, polysemy, homonymy ... ). Verhasselt focuses in particular 
on “knowledge of old customs”, in order to show that this designates a historical 
method Aristotle uses in his Constitutions and which is also at work in 
Thucydides. Aristotle also devotes attention to the larger context in Homer 
and explains certain problems on the basis of the psychological motivation of 
the characters involved. Unlike later grammarians, Aristotle does not solve prob- 
lems by deleting the Homeric line in question. Verhasselt concludes that, in gen- 
eral, Aristotle is much more conservative with regard to the Homeric text and 
does not consider emendations real solutions. 

We want to thank the Centre for Historical Ontology and Dr. Jan-Ivar Linden, 
without whose encouragement neither the conference nor this book would have 
materialized. We extend our gratitude to CFUL, FCT, FLUL, and the project Com- 
plete Works of Aristotle: Translation and Commentary (PTDC/MHC-FIL/0787/2014) 
for their unwavering support. Last, but not least, we would like to express spe- 
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cial thanks to the reviewers and readers of an early draft of the book: Richard D. 
McKirahan (Pomona College, Claremont, California), Carlo Natali (University Ca’ 
Foscari, Venice), and Marco Zingano (University of Säo Paolo). Their insightful 
comments proved to be invaluable. 


The editors, March 2020. 


Philosophy and Philosophical Perspectives 
in Aristotle’s Fragments 


Ronja Hildebrandt 
What is Philosophy in the Protrepticus? * 


In the Protrepticus, Aristotle argues that everybody should study philosophy 
since, speaking very generally, doing philosophy is the best activity to which 
human beings can devote their time. It is unclear, however, what “philosophy” 
means in the Protrepticus. So in this paper, I will examine the question of 
what Aristotle advises us to do when he encourages us to philosophize in the 
Protrepticus, or, in other words, what Aristotle’s conception of philosophy is in 
this work. 

It might seem as if we already know what Aristotle means by the name of 
“philosophy” in the Protrepticus. The most well-known answer has been given 
by Jaeger in his highly influential work Aristoteles: Eine Grundlegung einer Ge- 
schichte seiner Entwicklung (1923). According to Jaeger, Aristotle’s conception 
of philosophy in the Protrepticus is still Platonic for three reasons.' First, in con- 
trast with Aristotle’s sharp distinction between practical and theoretical knowl- 
edge in the Nicomachean Ethics, Jaeger claims to recognize a Platonic unity of 
being and value, of “theoretical knowledge and practical conduct”? in the Pro- 
trepticus. In Jaeger’s view, the distinction between practical and theoretical 
knowledge has not yet crossed Aristotle’s mind; knowledge of the causes and 
principles of reality and the search for the goodness and happiness in a 
human life are still considered to be the same.? Second, Jaeger claims to detect 
a Platonic distinction of philosophy into dialectic, physics and ethics in this 
work.* And third, he believes that Aristotle invokes Plato’s theory of Ideas in 
one large fragment of the Protrepticus in relation to the usefulness of theoretical 


* ] am very grateful to Jonathan Beere, Monte Ransome Johnson and David Ebrey for helpful 
comments on a previous draft and to Doug Hutchinson and Monte Ransome Johnson for making 
several of their unpublished papers available to me. I would also like to acknowledge written 
comments from two anonymous readers. 

1 Jaeger (1923). Bignone, Wilpert, de Stryker and de Vogel have since followed Jaeger’s interpre 
tation of the Protrepticus: Bignone (1936) 17; Wilpert (1949) 9f. and 64f.; de Stryker (1960), es 
pecially 78n4; de Vogel (1960) and (1965). 

2 As Jaeger’s translator puts it in the English translation of Jaeger’s work: Jaeger (1968) 84. Also 
cf. Jaeger (1923) 82. 

3 Jaeger (1923) 83. As a follower of Jaeger, de Stryker expresses this view later: what is Platonic 
about the Protrepticus is “to consider the science of the good and the science of the prior as 
being at bottom identical”. Cf. de Stryker (1960) 101. 

4 Jaeger (1923) 83. 
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knowledge for legislation.° Philosophy in the Protrepticus would then equate to 
knowledge of Platonic Ideas in the domains of ethics and physics by means of 
dialectic; this knowledge would ostensibly be theoretical but, at the same 
time, it would be knowledge of what is good in a human life. Scholars such 
as Düring and Monan have already expressed doubts about Jaeger’s interpreta- 
tion of the Protrepticus, and I will add further reasons to reject it.° 
Alternatively, we might think that the conception of philosophy in the Pro- 
trepticus is similar to the conception of philosophy in works which, according 
to Jaeger, express Aristotle’s more mature ideas, such as the Metaphysics and 
the Nicomachean Ethics. Unfortunately, the question of what philosophy is for Ar- 
istotle in these works has received even less attention than the question of what 
philosophy is in the Protrepticus. The few scholars who have explicitly discussed 
this issue usually note that the term has several senses in the corpus aristoteli- 
cum. Among these, the following two are the most prominent: (a) the term φιλο- 
σοφία often means something very similar to ἐπιστήμη, knowledge or science, 
which explains why Aristotle calls both practical as well as theoretical sciences 
philosophy;? (Ὁ) in other instances, when Aristotle speaks of “philosophy” in a 
more narrow way, he only means to refer to the theoretical sciences and some- 
times only to metaphysics as philosophy.® Alternative views on what philosophy 
is in the Protrepticus roughly coincide with one of these senses. For example, Fu- 
jisawa believes that philosophy in the Protrepticus divides into two separate 
kinds of knowledge, theoretical and practical knowledge.” Düring, on the 
other hand, suggests that philosophy only refers to “speculative”, i.e. theoretical, 


5 Jaeger (1923) 91f. 

6 See, for example, Düring (1955) and Monan (1968) 34 6. See also Schneeweiß (1966). 

7 Thus, Bonitz’s first entry for “philosophy” in his Index Aristotelicum is “investigatio, scientia” 
(Bonitz 1955) 820f. Bien notes that philosophy can refer to “scientific investigation” (Bien 1989) 
820f. There are two instances in which Aristotle uses the word “philosophy” for a practical sci 
ence. In ΕΝ Χ 9, 1181b12 15, Aristotle speaks of the “philosophy of human affairs” as the inves 
tigation he pursues in the Nicomachean Ethics and the Politics. Cf. also Pol. III 12, 1282b23 where 
he mentions “political philosophy”, which is probably the same as the “philosophy of human 
affairs”. Aristotle’s speaks more often about “theoretical philosophy”; the locus classicus is Met 
aph. ΝῚ 1, 1026a18 23. 

8 As Bien observes, when Aristotle uses the term “philosophy” without qualification, it always 
refers to the theoretical sciences and especially to the science of first causes and principles, i.e. 
metaphysics. Cf. Bien (1989) 26.358. Likewise, Frede argues that any “enterprise aimed at acquir 
ing such [theoretical] knowledge counts as philosophy”, but that “what philosophy primarily is 
is metaphysics”; cf. Frede (2008) 514. Reeve agrees that “any non practical science will count as 
philosophy”, while Bonitz argues that philosophy simpliciter is first philosophy or metaphysics; 
cf. Bonitz (1955) 821 and Reeve (2012) 161. 

9 Fujisawa (1973). 
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knowledge in the Protrepticus, while Mansion notes that philosophy is knowl- 
edge of the most perfect theoretical object, which I take to be metaphysics or 
the study of first principles.'° 

This divergence of opinion makes clear that any attempt to understand the 
Protrepticus’ arguments for the value of philosophy must be accompanied by 
an investigation into the conception of philosophy in this work. It makes a con- 
siderable difference whether Aristotle defends the value of the Platonic project of 
philosophy, the value of practical and theoretical knowledge, the value of theo- 
retical knowledge only, or the value of metaphysics. 

Furthermore, asking the question of what philosophy is for Aristotle in the 
Protrepticus is helpful for more than merely understanding the work’s defence 
of the value of philosophy in isolation. The Protrepticus itself forms part of a dis- 
cussion about the nature of philosophy which began within the writings of Iso- 
crates and Plato. For example, in the Antidosis, Isocrates expounds his own view 
about what philosophy is and criticizes Plato’s conception of philosophy. Accord- 
ing to Isocrates, philosophy constitutes a form of practical education that aims at 
the improvement of the ability to speak and act well in both public and private 
day-to-day situations, an education that emphasizes the limits of knowledge and 
the importance of experience. As for considerations concerning abstract theoret- 
ical or practical knowledge about the elements of the world or the nature of 
human excellence, he deems these to be unhelpful and, therefore, not to 
count as the objects of philosophy. Since the Protrepticus was a response to 
the Antidosis,''" we can expect Aristotle to react to this view. 

Now, in the Protrepticus, I wish to argue that Aristotle believes, in contrast to 
Isocrates, that philosophy is concerned with the possession and use of knowl- 
edge rather than experience, and that this most likely includes both theoretical 
and practical knowledge. Moreover, we can see the traces of a connection be- 
tween philosophy and universality, which will be of lasting importance for Aris- 
totle’s conception of philosophy, to the extent that philosophy is associated with 
more fundamental, i.e. more universal, knowledge. 

In this discussion I will proceed in the following way. First, since the Protrep- 
ticus is a fragmentary work, I provide a short introduction to the history and the 
current status of its authentication. Second, I will start my evaluation of what 
philosophy is in the Protrepticus with Aristotle’s most general description of phi- 


10 Düring (1961) 202 and 275; Mansion (1960) 67f. 

11 Hutchinson and Johnson’s have convincingly argued for this point (made by previous schol 
ars) by means of a comparison between the Antidosis and the Protrepticus in Hutchinson and 
Johnson (Unpublished Manuscript 3). See also Bernays (1863), Jaeger (1923), Einarson (1936), 
Düring (1961), Hutchinson and Johnson (2018). 
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losophy, namely that philosophy is the possession and use of wisdom which 
consists in knowledge. In one major fragment of the Protrepticus, Aristotle re- 
ports Isocrates’ objection to such a view, namely that knowledge is not useful 
for practice. Aristotle’s response to this objection is an argument concerning 
the possibility of acquiring two branches of philosophy, namely knowledge of 
the just and useful, and knowledge of nature and the rest of reality. I will discuss 
the arguments concerning the possibility of acquiring these two branches sepa- 
rately in section three and four, before I come back to the question of their rela- 
tion in section five: are they two distinct fields of knowledge or two perspectives 
on the same knowledge? Finally, I will reconsider the alternatives for what phi- 
losophy could be in the Protrepticus and add some speculations on the universal 
nature of philosophy. 


1 The Authentication of Aristotle’s Protrepticus” 


Let me begin with a short history of the authentication of Aristotle’s Protrepticus. 
Although no manuscripts have survived of this work, we know from testimonia 
that Aristotle wrote an exhortation towards philosophy with the title Protrepti- 
cus, which concluded that “one should (or must) do philosophy” (φιλοσοφη- 
T£ov).® The story of the Protrepticus’ recovery started in 1863 when Bernays sug- 
gested that Cicero had used Aristotle’s Protrepticus as a model for his 
Hortensius.'" A major breakthrough, however, happened in 1869: starting from 
Bernays’ hypothesis, Bywater claimed that the Neoplatonic author Iamblichus 
of Chalcis must have quoted verbatim large chunks from Aristotle’s Protrepticus 
within chapters 6-12 of his own Protrepticus."° This led to the publication of frag- 
ments of Aristotle’s Protrepticus in Rose’s edition of Aristotelian fragments,'® fol- 
lowed by the editions of Walzer and Ross, as well as Bignone’s work on the re- 
construction of the Protrepticus.'” Against these attempts to authenticate more 
and more fragments primarily on the basis of comparisons with Cicero’s Horten- 
sius, Rabinowitz published a study of some of the fragments in 1957, arguing that 


12 Cf. Hutchinson and Johnson (2005) 196 203, who have presented the history of the Protrep 
ticus’ authentication in more detail. Cf. also Rabinowitz (1957) 1 22, Wilpert (1960) and Düring 
(1961) 12f. For a history of its interpretation, see Monan (1968) 1 12. 

13 Cf. the testimonies in Walzer (1934) 21 4. Cf. also Ross (1952) 26 9. 

14 Bernays (1968) 119 ff. 

15 Bywater (1869). 

16 Rose (1886). 

17 Walzer (1934); Ross (1952); Bignone (1936). 
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we do not have enough evidence to attribute any but perhaps one of these frag- 
ments to Aristotle’s Protrepticus."? 

Rabinowitz’s extreme and negative critique was soon rejected by Düring, 
among others, who published his reconstruction of the Protrepticus a few 
years later.'? Starting from the common assumption at the time that Iamblichus 
must have rearranged parts of Aristotle’s Protrepticus for his own purposes, 
Düring divided the fragments further and ordered them in the way he best 
saw fit. Schneeweiß did the same five years later but produced a different order- 
ing of the fragments.”° Where he deemed it helpful, Schneeweiß even added pas- 
sages from other works of Aristotle in-between the fragments. However, the risk 
of Düring’s and Schneeweiß’s approach is that it gives a misleading picture of 
the Protrepticus based on their own speculations about what the philosophical 
point and rhetorical strategy of the work might have been. 

Only very recently, Hutchinson and Johnson have improved the situation 
considerably and published the best reconstruction of the Protrepticus we have 
so far.”' Following a lead suggested by Flashar,?” they made use of the fact 
that Iamblichus did not just recycle Aristotle but also parts of Plato’s dialogues 
in chapters XIII-XIX. Since we still possess these dialogues from which Iambli- 
chus quoted, Hutchinson and Johnson were able to study Iamblichus’ method 
of quotation. On the assumption that Iamblichus treated Plato and Aristotle in 
the same way, a comparison between Plato’s dialogues and Iamblichus’ quota- 
tions can shed light on how lIamblichus may have quoted from Aristotle’s Pro- 
trepticus. Their conclusion is worth citing in full: 


The method of literary construction used by Iamblichus for both the Plato and the Aristotle 
chapters is to assemble into each chapter one or a few pure blocks of quotation in a natural 
sequence, marking them off from each other by thin comments of his own. The blocks of 
quotation are solid and pure, in that no passages are removed from them and no extrane 
ous passages are added to them, though they are sometimes carefully modified. The se 
quence of quotation blocks is natural, in that Iamblichus never returns to a work he has 
earlier been quoting from, nor does he ever return to any earlier part of a work he has 
been quoting from. 


Hutchinson and Johnson (2005) 194 


18 Rabinowitz (1957), especially 93 5. 

19 Düring (1961). Opponents of Rabinowitz’s view include Mansion (1958) and Furley (1959). 
20 Schneeweiß (1966). 

21 Hutchinson and Johnson (2005). 

22 Flashar (1965). 
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Hutchinson’s and Johnson’s findings seem to have been generally accepted”? 
and, assuming that they are correct, we can reach three general conclusions. 
First, Tamblichus continuously quoted from Aristotle’s Protrepticus in chapters 
VI-XII, so that we do not need to rearrange the fragments we find in these chap- 
ters. Second, we can distinguish with good reliability between Iamblichus’ intro- 
ductory and transitional remarks and blocks of (sometimes paraphrased) quota- 
tions. And third, we can be cautiously confident that Iamblichus did not try to 
distort Aristotle’s arguments when he modified them. 

While the main evidence for Aristotle’s Protrepticus comes from Iamblichus’ 
Protrepticus, scholars have also considered secondary sources. Due to an overlap 
in text and content, it must be the case that Iamblichus used Aristotle’s Protrep- 
ticus for some chapters of his De communi mathematica scientia (henceforth 
DCMS). It is generally accepted that DCMS 26 contains material from the Protrep- 
ticus, while the discussion is still ongoing for chapters 22, 23 and 27.232 Another 
topic of current debate is the literary form of the Protrepticus, which revolves 
around the question whether it was a dialogue or a monologue.?° My analysis 
of Aristotle’s conception of philosophy in his Protrepticus will only rely on the 


23 Recent studies that include analyses of Aristotle’s Protrepticus make use of Hutchinson’s and 
Johnson’s findings; see Bobonich (2007) 163n13, Walker (2010) 135, Wareh (2012) 41, Collins 
(2015) 244. Only Flashar apparently taking back his earlier view expressed doubts about 
whether we can infer how Iamblichus quoted Aristotle from the way he quoted Plato. He argues 
that, since Iamblichus was a Neoplatonic, he may have quoted Plato faithfully but modified and 
rearranged Aristotle’s text so as to make him agree with Plato’s ideas; cf. Flashar (2006) 174f. 
Although we cannot exclude this possibility, I believe that the burden of proof lies with Flashar. 
Considering what we know about how Iamblichus cited Plato, we have little reason to doubt that 
Iamblichus also cited Aristotle in this way. Further evidence for rejecting Flashar’s objection 
comes from a recent study by Hutchinson and Johnson. They studied how Iamblichus quoted 
another text for which we have an independent manuscript tradition, namely the Pythagorean 
Golden Verses, which Iamblichus’ quotes in chapter III of his Protrepticus. Here again, they 
found that Iamblichus’ technique of excerption is as they hypothesized in their early work on 
the authentication of Aristotle’s Protrepticus. Cf. Hutchinson and Johnson (Unpublished Manu 
script 2) nn29 41. 

24 Cf. the commentary on this evidence in Hutchinson and Johnson’s forthcoming collection of 
citations, fragments, paraphrases and other evidence: Hutchinson and Johnson (Unpublished 
Manuscript 1). C£. also their work on the relation between the DCMS and the De partibus animal 
ium in Hutchinson and Johnson (Unpublished Manuscript 4). 

25 The question of whether the Protrepticus was a dialogue is as old as the history of its authen 
tication. To mention just the most prominent members of this discussion: Jaeger and Düring 
think it was a monologue; see Jaeger (1923); Düring (1961) 29 32. Bywater and, most recently, 
Hutchinson and Johnson argue that it was a dialogue: Bywater (1869); and Hutchinson and 
Johnson (Unpublished Manuscript 1). All things considered, I believe that it is more likely 
that the Protrepticus was a dialogue, but nothing hinges on it for the conclusions of this paper. 
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fragments from Iamblichus’ Protrepticus and DCMS 26, and I will remain neutral 
on the question of the Protrepticus’ form. 


2 Philosophy as the Possession and Use of 
Wisdom 


The most general description of philosophy in the Protrepticus can be found at 
the very beginning of chapter 6 of Iamblichus’ Protrepticus. There Aristotle states 
that philosophy is the possession and use of wisdom, be it wisdom that is either 
essentially or accidentally helpful for managing our life and the state well:”° 


τὰ ὑποκείμενα πρὸς τὸν βίον ἡμῖν, οἷον «τὸ» σῶμα Kal «τὰ» περὶ TO σῶμα, καθάπερ ὄργανά 
τινα ὑπόκειται, τούτων δ᾽ ἐπικίνδυνός ἐστιν ἡ χρῆσις, καὶ πλέον θάτερον ἀπεργάζεται τοῖς 
μὴ δεόντως αὐτοῖς χρωμένοις. δεῖ τοίνυν ὀρέγεσθαι τῆς ἐπιστήμης κτᾶσθαί τε αὐτὴν καὶ 
χρῆσθαι αὐτῇ προσηκόντως, δι᾽ ἧς πάντα ταῦτα εὖ θησόμεθα. φιλοσοφητέον ἄρα ἡμῖν, εἰ 
μέλλομεν ὀρθῶς πολιτεύσεσθαι καὶ τὸν ἑαυτῶν βίον διάξειν ὠφελίμως. 


The underlying things of our life, such as, for example, the body and the things that con 
cern the body, are underlying just like some instruments (ὄργανά) whose use is dangerous, 
and [which] cause more harm to those who do not use them as they should. It is necessary, 
then, to aim at this knowledge, to acquire (κτᾶσθαί) it and make use of (χρῆσθαι) it suitably, 
by means of which we will make the best of all these things. Therefore, we ought to philos 
ophize (φιλοσοφητέον) if we are to take part in politics correctly and to manage our life 
beneficially. 


Prt. 37.3 11 Pistelli 


A later quote that refers to this earlier passage puts the same point in a nutshell: 


Clearly, then, we should not flee from philosophy, since philosophy is, as we believe, both 
the possession and use of wisdom (κτῆσίς TE Kal χρῆσις σοφίας), and wisdom is among the 
greatest goods. 


Prt. 40.1 4 Pistelli 


First and foremost, this description of philosophy as the possession and use of 
wisdom includes an allusion to a passage in Plato’s Euthydemus, in which Soc- 
rates and his interlocutor agree that the mere possession (κτῆσις) of good things 


26 All references to Aristotle’s Protrepticus are to Pistelli’s edition of lamblichus’ Protrepticus or 
to Festa’s edition of Ilamblichus’ De communi mathematica scientia. All translations of passages 
attributed to Aristotle’s Protrepticus as well as passages from Isocrates’ works are mine. All 
translations from Aristotle’s corpus are from Barnes’ standard edition of Aristotle’s works. 
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is not enough to make us happy; we also need to know how to use (χρῆσθαι) 
these good things properly (280d4-7).”” Therefore, philosophy should not only 
be the possession of knowledge (288d8), but also - as the Euthydemus suggests 
- the use of knowledge (cf. 2886 -- 2890). However, the differentiation between 
the possession and use of knowledge is also a theme in Aristotle’s Eudemian Eth- 
ics and Nicomachean Ethics.”® In general, although Aristotle does not repeat the 
phrase that philosophy is the possession and use of wisdom in other works, it is 
certainly compatible with it: considering the Metaphysics and Nicomachean Eth- 
ics, philosophy seems to be both theoretical knowledge in the domains of theol- 
ogy, nature and mathematics (cf. Metaph. VI 1, 1026a18f.) as well as practical 
knowledge,” the end of which is not the mere acquisition of knowledge, but ac- 
tion. 

Now, according to this description of philosophy in the Protrepticus, what is 
essential to philosophy is that it is concerned with wisdom understood as knowl- 
edge. This knowledge is also described as helpful for living and ruling well, but 
that does not tell us much about the kind of knowledge which philosophy is sup- 
posed to be. More specifically, it does not help us decide whether “wisdom?” in- 
cludes only one kind of knowledge that is both theoretical and helpful for acting 
and living well, as Jaeger believes, or whether Aristotle believes that wisdom in- 
cludes two distinct fields of knowledge, namely a theoretical and a practical kind 
of knowledge. 

In any case, the idea that philosophy is knowledge and that this knowledge 
is somehow useful for living and ruling well, constitutes one of Isocrates’ main 
objections against Plato’s conception of philosophy in the Antidosis.?° Interest- 


27 In the background of this passage of the Protrepticus is probably also Meno 87C 89a, where 
Socrates and Meno conclude that excellence must be knowledge since nothing that is tradition 
ally thought of as useful (such as strength, beauty or wealth) can be used correctly (ὀρθὴ χρῆσις) 
if it is not accompanied by reason. Without knowledge, such things can be harmful. 

28 EEII9,1225b11 12: ἐπεὶ δὲ τὸ ἐπίστασθαι Kol τὸ εἰδέναι διττόν, Ev μὲν TO ἔχειν, Ev δὲ TO χρῆ 
σθαι τῇ ἐπιστήμη. And ΕΝ VII 5, 1146631 33: καὶ γὰρ ὁ ἔχων μὲν οὐ χρώμενος δὲ τῇ ἐπιστήμῃ καὶ 
ὁ χρώμενος λέγεται ἐπίστασθαι. 

29 Cf.ENX9,1181b12 15, and Pol. III 12, 1282b23. The question of whether practical philosophy 
or philosophy that is πολιτική constitutes knowledge for Aristotle is highly debated. In this re 
gard, it is worth pointing out that Aristotle calls πολιτική “knowledge” or “science” (cf. ἡ πολι 
τικὴ ἐπιστήμη) in Rh. I 4, 1359517, even though it might not be knowledge in the strict sense of 
EN V13. I use the terms “knowledge” and “science” in a wide sense here which includes prac 
tical knowledge. 

30 That Isocrates directs his criticism in Antidosis 258 269 primarily against Plato is widely ac 
knowledged by commentators although, as usual, Isocrates does not mention his opponents by 
name. Instead, he describes them as masters of eristic arguments who spend time with astron 
omy, geometry and other such studies (cf. 262). There are many reasons why Plato is the most 
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ingly, such an objection has been preserved in DCMS 26. The discussion of this 
objection will be useful for understanding Aristotle’s conception of philosophy 
in the Protrepticus because it illuminates the rival concept to which he was re- 
sponding.?! 

At the beginning of DCMS 26 we read that two domains are sometimes asso- 
ciated with “it”, 1.6. philosophy: 


φασὶ γὰρ οἱ μὲν εἶναι τὴν τῶν ἀδίκων καὶ δικαίων καὶ κακῶν Kal ἀγαθῶν ἐπιστήμην, ὁμοίαν 
οὖσαν γεωμετρίᾳ καὶ ταῖς ἄλλαις ταῖς τοιαύταις, οἱ δὲ τὴν περὶ φύσεως τε καὶ τῆς τοιαύτης 
ἀληθείας φρόνησιν, οἵαν οἵ τε περὶ Ἀναχαγόραν καὶ Παρμενίδην εἰσηγήσαντο. 


For they [i.e. certain philosophers] say, on the one hand, that it [i.e. philosophy] is knowl 

edge (ἐπιστήμη) of what is unjust, just, bad and good, [a kind of knowledge] that is similar 
to geometry and other such sciences; on the other hand, they say that it is wisdom (ppövn 

σις) about nature and the rest of reality, |i.e. a kind of wisdom|] as those around Anaxagoras 
and Parmenides proposed. 


DCMS 79.10 15 Festa 


The subsequent lines contain the objection against such conceptions of philos- 
ophy. Note how this objection plays with the words “possession” and “using”, 
which were integral for Aristotle’s description of philosophy as the possession 
and use of wisdom: 


δεῖ δὴ μὴ λεληθέναι τὸν μέλλοντα περὶ τούτων ἐξετάζειν, ὅτι πάντα τὰ ἀγαθὰ καὶ τὰ πρὸς 
τὸν βίον ὠφέλιμα τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ἐν τῷ χρῆσθαι καὶ πράττειν ἐστίν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐν τῷ γινώσ 
KELV μόνον: οὔτε γὰρ ὑγιαίνομεν τῷ γνωρίζειν τὰ ποιητικὰ τῆς ὑγιείας, ἀλλὰ τῷ προσφέρε 
σθαι τοῖς σώμασιν: οὔτε πλουτοῦμεν τῷ γιγνώσκειν πλοῦτον, ἀλλὰ τῷ κεκτῆσθαι πολλὴν 
οὐσίαν: οὐδὲ τὸ πάντων μέγιστον εὖ ζῶμεν τῷ γιγνώσκειν ἄττα τῶν ὄντων, ἀλλὰ τῷ πράτ 
τειν εὖ: τὸ γὰρ εὐδαιμονεῖν ἀληθῶς τοῦτ᾽ ἐστίν. 


probably addressee of Isocrates’ criticisms here, but maybe the most convincing reason is that 
Plato proposes a curriculum for the education ofthe guardians and philosophers in Republic VII, 
which includes inter alia astronomy, geometry and dialectic (cf. 5214 together with 528de and 
533cd). Since Isocrates can only conceive of dialectic as eristics, he could easily characterise Pla 
to’s curriculum by means of these three subjects: geometry, astronomy and eristics. 

31 As Hutchinson and Johnson (Unpublished Manuscript 3) 10 note: “To read Isocrates’ Antido 
sis and the remains of Aristotle’s Protrepticus side by side is to see that one work is answering 
the other as a whole and by means of a multilevel counterattack.” 

32 The preceding lines suggest that “it” could refer to the science of mathematics, but that 
seems unlikely since Aristotle says that “it” is like geometry. I assume that Iamblichus has some 
what distorted the context of the passage. The argument only makes sense if “it” here refers to 
philosophy. 
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So, someone who is going to examine these things should not overlook that everything that 
is good and useful for the life of humans lies in using (χρῆσθαι) [these things] and acting 
(πράττειν) rather than in understanding (γινώσκειν) alone. For neither are we healthy by 
knowing (γνωρίζειν) the things that produce health, but by applying [them] to our bodies; 
nor do we become wealthy by knowing wealth, but by possessing (κτάομαι) lots of proper 
ty; and most of all do we not live well by knowing some beings, but by acting well. For this 
is what it means to be truly happy (τὸ εὐδαιμονεῖν). 


DCMS 79.15 24 Festa 


According to this objection, every candidate branch of knowledge for what is 
truly philosophy must pass the requirement of being good and useful for a 
human life. Yet, what it is to be happy for humans is to act well, rather than 
to possess knowledge. Thus, whether some knowledge can qualify as philosophy 
depends, in this view, on whether it contributes to being happy, i.e. to acting 
well. This view that the end of philosophy is successful action in private and 
public affairs is a commonplace in Isocrates’ works (cf. especially Antidosis 
266, but also Against the Sophists 7-8, Encomium of Helen 5, Antidosis 271, Letter 
to Alexander 4, Panathenaicus 30), so it is plausible that the critical voice behind 
this objection is -- at least partly - Isocrates.” If the Protrepticus was a dialogue, 
then the character “Isocrates” could have expressed himself this way; ifit was a 
monologue, then Aristotle might have reported such an objection as that οἵ ἃ crit- 
ic,* 

In the following lines of DCMS 26 (cf. 80.5-81.1 Festa), we find examples 
that suggest a gap between knowledge and practice: just in virtue of their knowl- 
edge of demonstrations (δι᾽ ἀποδείξεως) pertaining to geometry, geometers can- 
not survey land properly, while those who lack such knowledge of geometry but 
possess experience in this line of work can. Likewise, just in virtue of their 
knowledge of demonstrations (ἀποδείξεις) and syllogisms (συλλογισμοί), those 
who study the theory of music cannot play an instrument, while those who 
have experience, but no knowledge of musical theory, can. In general, so the ar- 
gument goes, those who have experience and opinions are better in actual prac- 
tice than those who only have knowledge of the demonstrations, proofs and 
causes in any given scientific domain. Even worse, once those with experience 


33 The Socrates of Xenophon’s Memorabilia could also be in the background of the criticism: he 
criticizes the same fields of studies (geometry and astronomy) as being useless in Mem. IVvii. 
34 See note 25 above. 
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gain such explanatory knowledge” in the appropriate field, they become less 
good at what they do. 

Although we do not find this exact line of reasoning in Isocrates’ works, it 
looks like something which Isocrates could and should have said to defend 
his view. What we do find in Isocrates is the thought that experience is more im- 
portant than knowledge for acting well (cf. Against the Sophists 14, Encomium to 
Helen 5, Antidosis 191 and 296), because, as Isocrates claims, the most important 
things about performing successful actions elude knowledge: we cannot have 
knowledge of the right moment for doing or saying something (cf. Antidosis 
184) and we cannot know whether the consequences of our actions will benefit 
us in the future (cf. Against the Sophists 2-3). The examples, however, which 
carry most of the force of the objection in DCMS 26 are absent from Isocrates’ 
work,?° although he does argue that sciences like “astronomy, geometry and 
other such studies” (Antidosis 261) are useless for acting well and can only 
serve as mental gymnastics for the young (Antidosis 263-265). Isocrates comes 
closest to the argument of DCMS 26 in his late work Panathenaicus, where he 
claims that experts in mathematical studies and, more generally, people who 
have studied a subject for such a long time that they can teach students, “are 
more senseless in [handling] other businesses of life than their students (since 
I hesitate to say [even more senseless] than their slaves)” (Panathenaicus 16). 
For Isocrates, philosophy cannot be pure knowledge, because knowledge does 
not provide any proper benefits for acting well in private and public affairs. 

Aristotle probably took this objection very seriously. He still recognizes the 
advantage of experience over knowledge in matters of practice in Metaphysics 
11: “With a view to action experience seems in no respect inferior to art, and 
we even see men of experience succeeding more than those who have theory 
without experience” (981a12-15). In DCMS 26, the Isocratean objection is fol- 
lowed by arguments concerning the possibility, usefulness and easiness of the 
knowledge under attack, arguments that overlap to a large extent in text and 
content with the more detailed arguments of chapter 6 of Iamblichus’ Protrepti- 
cus (cf. DCMS 80.7- 83.1 Festa and Prt. 37.22- 41.5 Pistelli). Iamblichus must have 
used these arguments from Aristotle’s Protrepticus for both the DCMS and his 
own Protrepticus. Thus, the argument in Protrepticus 6 must be understood as 
a response to Isocrates’ objection that philosophy cannot be the possession 
and use of knowledge, because knowledge is useless for action. In this paper, 


35 By “explanatory knowledge” I mean knowledge not just of facts but also of reasons for why a 
certain fact holds true. This is ἐπιστήμη strictly speaking for Aristotle (cf. Metaph. 11), and this is 
consistently the notion of ἐπιστήμη and “knowledge” that I believe is at issue in the Protrepticus. 
36 However, we can find two of the examples in Xenophon’s Mem. IV.vii. 
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I will only deal with the first set of arguments with which Aristotle answers this 
objection, which is the set of arguments intended to show that it is possible to 
acquire philosophy understood as knowledge. In this argument, we can see 
what kind of knowledge Aristotle thinks philosophy is, which he will later 
show to be useful and easy to acquire. 


3 Philosophy and Knowledge of the Just and 
Useful 


We have seen that Isocrates criticized the value of knowledge for action. The first 
stage of Aristotle’s answer to this objection is to provide evidence about the pos- 
sibility of acquiring such knowledge that Isocrates found unhelpful for action: 


ἔτι τοίνυν, ἐπεὶ τὰ δυνατὰ Kal ὠφέλιμα πάντες αἱρούμεθα, παραδεικτέον ὡς τῷ φιλοσοφεῖν 
ἀμφότερα ταῦτα ὑπάρχει, καὶ ὅτι τὴν χαλεπότητα τῆς κτήσεως ὑποδεεστέραν ἔχει τοῦ με 
γέθους τῆς ὠφελείας: τὰ γὰρ ῥᾷω πάντες ἥδιον πονοῦμεν. ὅτι μὲν οὖν τὰς περὶ τῶν δικαίων 
καὶ τῶν συμφερόντων, ἔτι δὲ περὶ φύσεώς τε καὶ τῆς ἄλλης ἀληθείας ἐπιστήμας δυνατοὶ 
λαβεῖν ἐσμεν, ῥάδιον ἐπιδεῖξαι. 


Further, since all choose the things that are possible and beneficial, we must show that 
both of these [features] hold true for philosophizing, and that the difficulty of acquiring 
it [i.e. philosophy] is less than the greatness of its benefit. For we all work on the easier 
things with more pleasure. That we are able to grasp knowledge about what is just and 
what is useful, as well as knowledge about nature and the rest of reality, is easy to demon 
strate.?? 


Prt. 37.22 38.3 Pistelli 


37 The whole passage is most likely a transitional addendum by Iamblichus: it exhibits the met 
atextual features characteristic of Iamblichus’ addenda (cf. “we must show” and “it is easy to 
demonstrate”). It is nevertheless likely that Iamblichus hereby summarizes Aristotle’s actual 
strategy and reuses some of Aristotle’s original words. For, first, it is probable that Aristotle pro 
ceeded in this way, since he explicitly argues that a protreptic speech should (among other 
things) provide arguments concerning the possibility, usefulness and easiness of the thing 
that you encourage towards. Cf. Rh. 1 3, 1359a1l 16 and 1359a30 b1; 16, 1362415 21, and 17, 
1364a29f. Also cf. Hutchinson and Johnson (Unpublished Manuscript 1) 21. Second, the division 
of philosophy in this passage (“knowledge about what is just and what is useful as well as 
knowledge about nature and the rest of reality”) alludes to the two kinds of philosophy the criti 
cism of DCMS 26 targeted. According to the criticism, philosophers think that the end of studying 
philosophy is either of two kinds of knowledge: (1) “knowledge of what is unjust and just, bad 
and good” (79.10f. Festa) or (2) “wisdom about nature and such reality” (79.12f. Festa). The par 
allel phrasing in DCMS 26 suggests that ITamblichus borrows the division of philosophy in Pro 
trepticus 6 from Aristotle’s original text. 
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Isocrates did not question that such knowledge exists or that we can acquire itin 
the objection from DCMS 26, but only that such knowledge is unhelpful for ac- 
tual practice. Yet, Hutchinson and Johnson? have argued that this way of pro- 
ceeding is in accordance with Aristotle’s own strategy for deliberative speeches, 
of which protreptic speeches are a subclass; in Rhetoric 13, for example, Aristotle 
argues that one must show that the thing deliberated about is possible 
(1359a11-16 and 1359a30 -b1). In fact, it is easy to see that the possibility of 
something is a pre-requisite for a discussion about its usefulness and easiness. 
When something is impossible, talk about whether we should obtain it because 
it is useful and easy to acquire is pointless. 

Before discussing this argument in detail, I wish to pause for amoment and 
address the division of philosophy into kinds of knowledge in this passage, i.e. 
37.26 - 38.3 Pistelli. Jaeger has argued that this passage presents a Platonic divi- 
sion of philosophy into ethics, physics and dialectic: knowledge about the just 
and the useful would be ethics, knowledge of nature physics, and knowledge 
of the rest of reality would be dialectic.?” It is questionable whether this 
would even be a Platonic division, and it is even more questionable whether 
“the rest of reality” refers to dialectic. In any case, considering only the textual 
evidence of this passage and leaving aside Jaeger’s broader view on the develop- 
ment of Aristotle’s thought, his interpretation is purely speculative. Indeed, the 
strictly twofold structure of the following argument suggests a twofold rather 
than a threefold distinction. As de Stryker has shown, every premise of the argu- 
ment has two parts, one for knowledge of the just and useful, and one for knowl- 
edge of nature and the rest of reality.“° I quote Aristotle’s argument in full below, 
distinguishing the parts dealing with (a) the possibility of knowledge of the just 
and useful, and (b) the possibility of knowledge of nature and the rest of reality: 


ὅτι μὲν οὖν τὰς περὶ τῶν δικαίων Kal τῶν συμφερόντων, ἔτι δὲ περὶ φύσεώς TE Kal τῆς 
ἄλλης ἀληθείας ἐπιστήμας δυνατοὶ λαβεῖν ἐσμεν, ῥάδιον ἐπιδεῖξαι. ἀεὶ γὰρ γνωριμώτερα 
τὰ πρότερα τῶν ὑστέρων καὶ τὰ βελτίω τὴν φύσιν τῶν χειρόνων. τῶν γὰρ ὡρισμένων 
καὶ τεταγμένων ἐπιστήμη μᾶλλόν ἐστιν ἢ τῶν ἐναντίων, ἔτι δὲ τῶν αἰτίων ἢ τῶν ἀποβαι 
νόντων. ἔστι δ᾽ ὡρισμένα καὶ τεταγμένα τἀγαθὰ τῶν κακῶν μᾶλλον, ὥσπερ ἄνθρωπος ἐπιει 
κὴς ἀνθρώπου φαύλου: τὴν αὐτὴν γὰρ ἔχειν ἀναγκαῖον αὐτὰ πρὸς ἄλληλα διαφοράν. αἴτιά 
τε μᾶλλον τὰ πρότερα τῶν ὑστέρων: ἐκείνων γὰρ ἀναιρουμένων ἀναιρεῖται τὰ τὴν οὐσίαν 
ἐξ ἐκείνων ἔχοντα, μήκη μὲν ἀριθμῶν, ἐπίπεδα δὲ μηκῶν, στερεὰ δὲ ἐπιπέδων, στοιχεῖα δὲ 
τῶν ὀνομαζομένων συλλαβῶν. 


38 Cf. Hutchinson and Johnson (2018). 
39 Jaeger (1923) 83. 
40 De Stryker (1960). 
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That we are able to grasp knowledge about just and useful things as well as knowledge 
about nature and the rest of reality, is easy to demonstrate. (b) For the prior is always 
more knowable than the posterior, (a) and the better by nature [is more knowable] than 
the worse. (a) For knowledge is more of determinate and ordered things than of the oppo 
site [kind of] things, (b) and more of the causes than of effects. (a) Yet, good things are 
more determinate and ordered than bad things, as for example a decent person is more de 
terminate and ordered than a bad person: for, they necessarily show the same difference 
relative to each other. (b) And the prior things more than later things are causes: for, 
if these things are eliminated (ἀναιρεῖν), the things which have their essence out of these 
are eliminated, ([as for example] lines [are eliminated] when numbers [are eliminated], sur 
faces when lines, solids when surfaces) and letters [are causes more] than the so called 
“syllables”.*' 


Prt. 37.26 38.14 Pistelli 


ὥστε εἴπερ ψυχὴ μὲν σώματος ἄμεινον (APXIKWTEPOV γὰρ τὴν φύσιν ἐστί), περὶ δὲ σῶμα 
τέχναι καὶ φρονήσεις εἰσὶν ἰατρική τε καὶ γυμναστική (ταύτας γὰρ ἡμεῖς ἐπιστήμας τίθεμεν 
καὶ κεκτῆσθαί τινας αὐτάς φαμεν), δῆλον ὅτι καὶ περὶ ψυχὴν καὶ τὰς ψυχῆς ἀρετάς ἐστί τις 
ἐπιμέλεια καὶ τέχνη, καὶ δυνατοὶ λαβεῖν αὐτήν ἐσμεν, εἴπερ γε καὶ τῶν HET’ ἀγνοίας πλείο 
νος καὶ γνῶναι χαλεπωτέρων. 


(a) Thus, since soul is better than body (for its nature is more architectonic (ἀρχικώτερον), 
while the arts and wisdoms (τέχναι καὶ φρονήσεις) concerning the body (περὶ δὲ σῶμα) are 
medicine and gymnastics (for we take these to be fields of knowledge and say that some 
have acquired them), it is clear that there must exist some sort of care (ἐπιμέλεια) and 
art concerning the soul and the excellences of the soul (περὶ ψυχὴν καὶ τὰς ψυχῆς ἀρετάς); 
and we are able to acquire them, if indeed [we are able to acquire a care and an art] of 
things about which our ignorance is greater and [we are able] to know what is more diffi 
cult. 


Prt. 38.14 22 Pistelli 


ὁμοίως δὲ Kal τῶν περὶ φύσεως" πολὺ γὰρ πρότερον ἀναγκαῖον τῶν αἰτίων καὶ τῶν OTOL 
χείων εἶναι φρόνησιν ἢ τῶν ὑστέρων. οὐ γὰρ ταῦτα τῶν ἄκρων οὐδ᾽ ἐκ τούτων τὰ 
πρῶτα πέφυκεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ ἐκείνων καὶ δι᾽ ἐκείνων τάλλα γίγνεται καὶ συνίσταται φανερῶς. 
εἴτε γὰρ πῦρ εἴτ᾽ ἀὴρ εἴτε ἀριθμὸς εἴτε ἄλλαι τινὲς φύσεις αἰτίαι καὶ πρῶται τῶν ἄλλων, 
ἀδύνατον τῶν ἄλλων τι γιγνώσκειν ἐκείνας ἀγνοοῦντας: πῶς γὰρ ἄν τις ἢ λόγον γνωρίζοι 
συλλαβὰς ἀγνοῶν, ἢ ταύτας ἐπίσταιτο μηδὲν τῶν στοιχείων εἰδώς; 


41 Editors and commentators have struggled with the construal of this passage. The most nat 
ural construal of στοιχεῖα δὲ τῶν ὀνομαζομένων συλλαβῶν is “letters [are eliminated] when the 
so called ‘syllables’ [are eliminated] “, but this must be wrong (see also 39.7f. Pistelli). The best 
solution has been proposed by Hutchinson and Johnson in Hutchinson and Johnson (Unpublish 
ed Manuscript 2) n129 ad Prt. 38.14: “To us the awkwardness seems merely an artefact of the se 
lection process of Iamblichus, which makes the overall shape of the line of reasoning at times 
unclear simply by shortening it; the phrase construes nicely when governed by the parallel 
above at 38.10 11.” 
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(b) Likewise, [we are able to know] the things about nature: for, with much more priority is 
it necessary that wisdom (φρόνησις) is of causes and elements than of the posterior. For, 
these [i.e. posterior things] are not among the highest things, nor are the first things by na 
ture [composed] out of them, but it is manifest that it is out of these [i.e. the elements] and 
because of these that everything else comes to be and is composed. For, whether it is fire, 
air, number or some other natures that are the causes and the first things of everything, it is 
impossible to know one of these when you fail to understand them [i.e. the causes and the 
first things]. For, how could someone either grasp a word when he fails to understand syl 
lables or know these [viz. the syllables] when he has not even understood letters? 


Prt. 38.22 39.8 Pistelli 


I will discuss part (a) and part (b) of the arguments separately. For now, I will 
start with part (a), which concerns the possibility of knowledge of the just and 
useful. This argument has two stages. The first appears in 37.26-38.14 Pistelli, 
showing that the better is more knowable than the worse: 

Conclusion A: The better is more knowable than the worse. 

Premise 1: Knowledge is more of the determinate and ordered than of their op- 

posites. 

Premise 2: Better things are more determinate and ordered than worse things. 
The second stage can be found in 38.14- 22 Pistelli, where, starting from the first 
stage’s conclusion, Aristotle argues further: 

Premise 3: Soul is better than body. 

Premise 4: We are able to acquire knowledge of the body (namely through 

medicine and gymnastics). 

Conclusion B: We are able to acquire knowledge of the soul. 

In the reconstruction provided, which follows the text closely, the argument 
is incomplete. From the conclusion of the first stage of each argument that the 
better is more knowable than the worse and the additional premise 3 that soul 
is better than body, Aristotle infers implicitly that the soul is more knowable 
than the body. Given this conclusion and the fact that we can acquire knowledge 
of the body, we must then conclude that we can also acquire knowledge of the 
soul. 

In his intensive work on the whole passage, de Stryker has provided referen- 
ces to passages in Plato’s dialogues for all premises of this argument.”? I agree 
with him about the Platonic background of the premises, but I do not agree 
with his inference that this is supposed to entail that the argument is Platonic 
rather than Aristotelian, and that, therefore, the picture of philosophy that we 
receive in the Protrepticus is Platonic rather than Aristotelian. In going through 


42 De Stryker (1960). 
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the premises and conclusion of Aristotle’s argument in this and the following 
section of the paper, I hope to clarify the conception of philosophy that lies be- 
hind it and demonstrate that it is neither (Jaeger’ interpretation of) Plato’s nor is 
it incompatible with other works of Aristotle. 

The idea in premise 1- that the determinate (ὡρισμένος) and ordered (τεταγ- 
μένος) is more knowable than its opposite - can also be found in Eudemian Eth- 
ics VII 12, 1245a2-5, where Aristotle discusses friendship: “the known and the 
perceived are in general constituted by their participation in the nature of the 
determinate (τῆς ὡρισμένης φύσεως); so that to wish to perceive one’s self is 
to wish oneself to be of a certain definite character”. Moreover, premise 2 -- 
that good things are more determinate than worse things - is implied by a pas- 
sage from the Nicomachean Ethics’ discussion of friendship: 


Life is one of the things which are good and pleasant in themselves, since it is determinate 
and what is determinate belongs to the nature of the good (ὡρισμένον γάρ, TO δ᾽ ὡρισμένον 
τῆς τἀγαθοῦ φύσεως). But what is by nature good is also good to the good man, and that is 
why life seems to be pleasant in the eyes of all men. Still, we must not take “life” to be a 
wicked and corrupt existence, not a life spent in pain; for such an existence is as indeter 
minate as its foundations [i.e. vice and pain] are. 


EN IX 9, 1170219 24 (cf. also X 3, 1173a15f.) 


In spite of these parallels with Aristotle’s ethical works, we might still wonder 
what it means for something to be more determinate and ordered, and why 
the good should be more determinate and ordered than their opposites. In the 
case of a natural thing, Aristotle suggests what it means to be determinate 
and ordered in his biological works, where both words appear alongside each 
other two times (cf. GA V 1, 778b4, and PA 11, 641b18). In both passages, the de- 
terminate and ordered is what has come to be for the sake of an end, and that fits 
with a passage about order in Metaphysics XII 10 (1075a11-24) where the uni- 
verse is said to be good because all its parts are ordered towards one thing 
(which must be the final cause of the universe, i.e. the unmoved mover).*? Some- 
thing is ordered and determinate, then, when all its parts are ordered towards 
one common end.“* This is probably also the reason why, as Aristotle states in 


43 “And all things [in the universe] are ordered together somehow, but not all alike both 
fishes and fowls and plants; and the world is not such that one thing has nothing to do with 
another, but they are connected. For all are ordered together to one end.” (Metaph. XII 10, 
1075316 19). 

44 There is more to say about being determinate. When commentators explain the determinacy 
of the good person, the good life or good actions, they often refer to EN II 6, 1106b18 35, where 
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the Protrepticus, decent people are more determinate and ordered than bad peo- 
ple: the parts of the decent person’s soul are ordered towards the person’s end, 
i.e. human excellence. The parts of the bad person’s soul, on the other hand, are 
in disarray, for example when the appetitive part and reasoning strive for differ- 
ent objects.” 

In the second stage of the argument, Aristotle states that the soul is better 
than the body because it is more “ruling” (ἀρχικώτερον) by nature. That the 
soul rules over the body is certainly a Platonic as well as an Isocratean idea, 
but also - and this is more important - it is not foreign to Aristotle’s philosophy. 
Aristotle writes in the Politics that “[a] living creature consists in the first place of 
soul and body, and of these two, the one is by nature the ruler (τὸ ἄρχον φύσει) 
and the other the ruled” (I 5, 1254434 -- 36, translation modified). Moreover, for 
the thought that the soul is better because it rules the body, Metaphysics XI 
10 is again a helpful reference: 


We must consider also in which of two ways the nature of the universe contains the good or 
the highest good, whether as something separate and by itself, or as the order of the parts. 
Probably [it is] in both ways, as an army does. For the good is found both in the order and 
in the commander, and more in the latter; for he [i.e. the commander or rather his good 
ness] does not depend on the order but it [i.e. the army or the goodness of the ordered 
army] depends on him. 


Metaph. XII 10, 1075all 15 (translation modified) 


The thing which is ordering is better than the thing ordered because of an asym- 
metry of dependence: the thing ordered is only good to the extent that it is or- 
dered well, while the thing that orders is not good because of the order it impos- 
es. For example, an army is good to the extent that the commander orders it well, 
but the commander is not good because he orders the army. Or, to take another 
example, the universe is good to the extent that it is ordered well by the un- 
moved mover, but the unmoved mover is not good because the universe is or- 
dered. 

Aristotle does not speak of “ruler” and “being ruled” in Metaphysics XII 10 
but rather about what orders and what is ordered. Nevertheless, the examples he 


Aristotle says that there is only one way to act well, but many ways to fail. He does not use the 
word “determinacy” here but he states that, for this reason, the Pythagoreans called the good 
the limited and the bad the unlimited. Thus, the well ordered person is determinate probably 
because there is only one way to be correctly ordered towards one’s end. 

45 Cf. also the work of Cooper and Richardson Lear on the determinacy and order of the fine in 
Aristotle: Cooper (1996) 108; and Richardson Lear (2004) 126f. 
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gives - that of the relation between the commander and the army, and the free- 
man (i.e. the masters of a household) and the slave - are relations of ruling 
(cf. 1075a13-15, 18-23). From this we can conclude that at least some relations 
between what orders and what is ordered, and perhaps even all relations, are 
also relations of what rules and what is ruled. Indeed, it is not an altogether im- 
plausible thought that if x orders y, x also rules over y. If this is so, then Aristo- 
tle’s idea in the Protrepticus could be that the soul rules the body because it or- 
ders the body, i.e. it can order the parts of the body according to the body and 
soul’s common end. As he tells us in the Politics: “where one things rules and 
another is ruled, they may be said to have one function (ἔργον) (I 5, 
125427 £., translation modified). And in Metaphysics 1 2, it is knowledge of the 
end (viz. of why everything is done) that is the most ruling (ἀρχικωτάτη) knowl- 
edge (982b4-7; cf. also III 2, 996b10 - 12). 

On the basis of the first stage of the argument and the additional premise 
that we can acquire knowledge concerning the body, Aristotle argues further 
in stage 2 that we must also be capable of acquiring knowledge concerning 
the soul. For the soul as ruler over the body is better than the body, and so 
the soul must be more determinate and ordered as well as more knowable 
than the body. Note that the study concerning the soul that is discussed here 
is not the sort of theoretical study we find in De anima: it is not knowledge 
about the soul as the principle of life, but knowledge about what is just and use- 
ful in a human life; or, in other words, knowledge about the excellences of the 
soul (as Aristotle or Iamblichus indeed sum up in 39.9. Pistelli: “Now, that there 
is knowledge of reality and of the excellence of the soul and why we can acquire 
these, let this be what we have said about it”). 

Furthermore, it is not a coincidence that Aristotle mentions medicine and 
gymnastics and concludes from the fact that we can acquire these disciplines 
that we must also be capable of acquiring knowledge about the excellences of 
the soul. Surely, medicine and gymnastics are stock examples in Plato of bodily 
care,“‘ but gymnastics also plays an important role both in Isocrates’ own con- 
ception of philosophy and in his criticism of Plato’s concept of philosophy.”’ We 
only need to compare Antidosis 180 - 181 to see that Aristotle must be alluding to 
Isocrates in 38.14- 22 Pistelli. Isocrates writes: 


For it is agreed that our nature is composed of body and soul. Of these two, no one would 
say the soul is not more controlling (ἡγεμονικώτερα) by nature and more valuable. For its 


46 Cf., for instance, Grg. 4640 4656. 
47 For the role gymnastics plays in Isocrates’ criticism of Plato, see Antidosis 266 where he calls 
Plato’s curriculum “mental gymnastics”. 
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[i.e. the soul’s] function is to deliberate about both private and public affairs, while the 
body’s function is to be a servant to the soul’s decisions. This being so, some of those 
who came before us seeing that, although many arts (τέχναι) had been appointed for 
other matters, none had been appointed concerning the body and the soul (περὶ δὲ τὸ 
σῶμα Kol τὴν ψυχήν), and having invented two disciplines (ἐπιμέλειαι) they left them 
for us: concerning the body (περὶ τὰ σώματα) physical training of which gymnastic is a 
part and concerning the soul (περὶ τὰς ψυχάς) philosophy about which I will speak. 


Antid. 180 181 


Both passages begin with the acknowledgement that soul must be architectonic 
or superior to the body; both speak of “arts” (τέχναι) and “disciplines” (Eru- 
μέλειαι) that concern (περί) body or soul respectively; they both mention gym- 
nastics (ἡ γυμναστική) as one of the prominent disciplines concerning the 
body, and they define philosophy (in Aristotle’s case only implicitly) as the dis- 
cipline concerning the soul. In other words, Aristotle uses Isocrates own state- 
ment against him: if you, Isocrates, believe that there is a discipline and knowl- 
edge concerning the excellence of the body, then you should also believe that 
there is a discipline and knowledge concerning the excellences of the soul. 

In sum, one part of philosophy must be identified with knowledge of the just 
and useful, which is the same as knowledge of the excellences of the human 
soul. We have also seen that nothing in this argument about the possibility of 
possessing knowledge of the just and useful is incompatible with other works 
of Aristotle. So far, nothing prevents us from identifying this knowledge of the 
good and the useful with the kind of knowledge Aristotle pursues in the Eude- 
mian Ethics and Nicomachean Ethics, namely practical knowledge for the sake 
of action and human happiness. 


4 Philosophy and Knowledge of Nature and the 
Rest of Reality 


In the Isocratean objection from DCMS 26, the possibility of acquiring knowledge 
of nature and the rest of reality is -- like the possibility of acquiring knowledge of 
the just and useful -- not questioned. The criticism against this knowledge’s ac- 
quisition only concerns the value of knowledge for practice. Yet, again, it is prob- 
ably part of Aristotle’s rhetorical tactics first to establish the possibility of pos- 
sessing this knowledge, and only subsequently to demonstrate that such 
knowledge is useful and easy to acquire. Also, we should keep in mind that Iso- 
crates not only believed that knowledge is unhelpful for action but also that cer- 
tain knowledge of nature is absurd, as Hutchinson and Johnson have already 
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pointed out in their comparison of Antidosis 268-272 with Protrepticus 
38.22-39.8 Pistelli.““ The following is intended to add further evidence for 
their claim. 

In Antidosis 268, Isocrates characterizes the kind of theories which Plato and 
like-minded thinkers hold by giving a list of the views of their predecessors: 


I may advise the young to spend some time with this education [i.e. Plato’s education]* 
but, certainly, to watch out that their nature is not wasted away by these [arguments] 
and that they do not get stranded on the arguments of the old sophists of whom one 
said that the number of beings is unlimited, Empedocles that it is four (among them strife 
and love), Ion that it is not more than three, Alcmaeon that it is only two, Parmenides and 
Melissus that it is one, Gorgias that it is nothing at all. 


Antid. 268 


For our purposes, the following is worth mentioning about this list: the person 
who “said that the number of beings is infinite” is either Anaxagoras or Demo- 
critus or both. Anaxagoras wrote a book called Physics (Φυσικά) and apparently 
declared that the number of the original ingredients or, as we may say, the num- 
ber of elements of a mixture, is unlimited.?° Likewise, Democritus wrote a book 
titled On Nature (Περὶ φύσεως) and thought that the number of atoms is infin- 
ite.°' Empedocles also wrote a book On Nature in which he claimed that every- 
thing is composed of four elements, namelvy fire, air, earth and water, and that 
these are moved by Love and Strife.° Finally, Melissus -- a student of Parmenides 
- also wrote a book with the name On Nature or on What Exists (Περὶ φύσεως ἢ 
περὶ τοῦ ÖVTog).” We find a similar list of Presocratic theories in Isocrates’ En- 
comium of Helen, in which he adds that “it is easy to compose a false argument 
on the subject” (4). Apparently, Isocrates believed that an investigation into na- 
ture easily leads into absurdity.°* 

In our argument from the Protrepticus, Aristotle seems to have this passage 
from the Antidosis in mind. For first, the knowledg that he shows to be possible 
is “knowledge about nature (περὶ φύσεως) and the rest of reality”, and it may 


48 Cf. Hutchinson and Johnson (Unpublished Manuscript 3) 17 9. 

49 Cf. note 30 above. 

50 Cf. frags. B1, B2, B4 DK, and Curd (2007) 35. On the title of the only book Anaxagoras wrote, 
see Bl DK. 

51 Cf. Diogenes Laertius IX.44 and IX.46. 

52 Cf. Aristotle, Metaph. I 4, 98531 33, and Empedocles’ frags. B6 and B17 DK. For the title of 
the book, cf. ΑἹ DK. 

53 CE. frag. A4 DK. 

54 Also cf. the parallel criticism of natural philosophers in Xenophon’s Mem. 1.1.11 13. 
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well be that he alludes to the works of his predecessors, such as Anaxagoras, 
Empedocles and Melissus who wrote books with either the same or similar titles. 
Second, as we will see, Aristotle’s prime example are the elements, among them 
two of Empedocles’ four elements: fire and air. 

His argument here has two stages. In the first stage, Aristotle gives an argu- 
ment for the conclusion that what is prior is more knowable than the posterior. 

Conclusion A: The prior is always more knowable than the posterior. 
Premise 1: Knowledge is more of causes than of effects. 
Premise 2: The prior is more of the nature of a cause than the later. 
In the second stage, Aristotle then applies conclusion A to the issue of the 
knowledge of causes and elements: 
Premise 3: We can acquire knowledge of posterior things, i.e. of effects of cer- 
tain causes and elements. 
Conclusion B: We can acquire knowledge of more primary causes and of ele- 
ments. 

The argument’s first stage is the expression of a cornerstone of Aristotle’s 
philosophy: causes are more knowable or, as it is often translated, are more fa- 
miliar (γνωριμώτερον) than their effects because causes are explanatorily prior 
to their effects. While the causes explain their effects, the effects do not explain 
the causes. Therefore, effects may be more knowable or familiar to us, but their 
causes are more knowable or familiar by nature. We find this idea in many of Ar- 
istotle’s esoteric writings, but the best parallel is Topics VI 4, 141b3-142a2.°° 
After having introduced the difference between what is more knowable to us 
and what is more knowable unqualifiedly (ἁπλῶς), Aristotle proceeds in the fol- 
lowing way: “Thus the prior without qualification (ἁπλῶς) is more knowable 
(γνωριμώτερον) than the posterior, a point, for instance, than a line, a line 
than a plane, and a plane than a solid; just as a unit is more intelligible than 
a number; for it is prior to and a principle of all number. Likewise, also, a letter 
is more familiar than a syllable.” (141b5-9, translation modified) Some lines 
later, he concludes: “Absolutely, then, it is better to try to come to know what 
is posterior through what is prior, inasmuch as such a way of procedure is 


55 Since the passage is from the Topics we might wonder if Aristotle is committed to what he 
says here. Yet, in the case of the philosophical distinctions made in this passage, we can safely 
assume that he reports his genuine position; these distinctions appear frequently in his other 
works too. Hutchinson and Johnson have collected a list of reference on this topic: APo. I 2, 
71b33 7265; cf. APr. II 23, 68b35 37; Ph. 11; Metaph. V 8, 1017b10 19; Ν 11, 1019a1 4; VII 3, 
1029b3 12; XIV 3, 1090b5 7; ΕΝῚ 4, 1095b2f.; II 6, 1106b29; EE I 8, 1218a1 15. Cf. Hutchinson 
and Johnson (Unpublished Manuscript 1) 21. 
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more scientific (&£ruotnnovikwTtepov).” (141b15-17) We even find a similar exam- 
ple for believing that the causes are more prior and knowable than their effects: 


For eliminate (ovvavoıpeiv) the genus and differentia, and the species too is eliminated, so 
that these are prior to the species. They are also more knowable; for if the species is known, 
the genus and differentia must of necessity be known as well (for anyone who knows what 
a man is knows also what animal and terrestrial are), whereas if the genus or the differentia 
is known it does not follow of necessity that the species is known as well; thus the species 
is less intelligible. 


Top. VI 4, 141b28 34 (translation modified) 


When you eliminate (ovvovaıpeiv) the genus, then every species under it is elim- 
inated too. Without animals, there are no humans. For the same reason, someone 
cannot have knowledge of what humans are without having knowledge of what 
animals are; but this does not hold vice versa, since it is possible to possess 
knowledge of what animals are without having knowledge of what humans 
are. Similarly, when you eliminate (ἀναιρεῖν) the elements of a thing, then the 
thing ceases to exist as well: if numbers are eliminated, then lines; if lines 
then surfaces; if surfaces then solids; if letters then syllables (cf. Prt. 38.10 -- 14 
Pistelli). Thus, you cannot have knowledge of syllables, for examples, if you 
do not possess knowledge of its constituents, i.e. letters. 

Since this list of causes and effects, and especially the idea that lines are 
composed of number, is Platonic in nature, Rabinowitz claims that the whole ar- 
gument concerning the possibility of philosophy in the Protrepticus cannot be 
Aristotelian. He, like Jaeger and de Stryker, rightly calls attention to the fact 
that Aristotle did not believe that lines are composed of number but of points.’ 
Yet, as Gadamer noted as early as 1928, the author of the argument does not nec- 
essarily commit to this sequence of mathematical hierarchy; Aristotle might just 
have given this example as an attempt to avoid controversy between him and 
Plato on a point of minor significance.°” We encounter similar tactics in the argu- 
ment’s second stage, where Aristotle does not commit to any view on what the 
elements are. Instead, he argues that, whatever the elements are, they must be 
prior causes and more knowable than what is composed of them: “For, whether 
it is fire, air, number or some other natures that are the causes and the first 


56 For the Platonic sequence of number, lines, surfaces and solids, cf. Metaph. I 9, 992b13 14; 
for Aristotle’s sequence which starts with points, see 992a10 24 and, for example, APo. I 4, 
73a35, and 73b29f. Cf. also Rabinowitz (1957) 85; Jaeger (1923) 96; de Stryker (1960) 93 7. 

57 Cf. Gadamer (1928) 158ff. This solution has been reiterated in Düring (1961) 200f., and 
Hutchinson and Johnson (2005) 274 5. 
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things of everything else, it is impossible to know one of these when you fail to 
understand them.” (93.4-6 Pistelli) As you cannot understand what a human 
being is without understanding what an animal is, or as you cannot understand 
a syllable without understanding its letters, you cannot truly understand any- 
thing that is composed of the elements without understanding these elements. 
Therefore, if we believe that we can acquire knowledge of anything that is com- 
posed of elements, such as knowledge of plants or animals, then we should also 
believe that we can acquire knowledge of the elements.°® 

What do we learn from part (b) of the argument concerning the possibility of 
acquiring philosophy as knowledge? For one thing, we learn that one part of phi- 
losophy is knowledge of nature and the rest of reality, which then turns out to be 
knowledge of causes and elements. Since the elements play such an important 
role in arguing for the possibility of acquiring such knowledge, we might wonder 
if that part of philosophy is exclusively or at least primarily devoted to the study 
of elements. The passage is unclear on this point, but I think that it is more plau- 
sible to believe that a study of nature and the rest of reality involves more than 
just the study of elements. In another passage of the Protrepticus, the study of 
nature is connected with observing water, light and beams of sunshine 
(cf. 54.12-55.3 Pistelli), which could mean that elements are only one example 
for the various objects of this branch of philosophy. Yet, even so, the elements 
are certainly not a random example. The general argument as I understand it 
is that causes are more knowable than effects, and that therefore a study of 
more and more prior causes in the domain of nature and the rest of reality 
must be both possible and important. The elements are, to use another technical 
distinction from the corpus aristotelicum, the most prior material causes of nat- 
ural beings. As such, they are the most extreme example for this line of reason- 
ing. Our argument in the Protrepticus suggests that we can only really stop our 
investigation of nature and the rest of reality when we have found the last, or 
“first” causes, beyond which we can ask no more. For, without knowing the 
first causes of nature, nothing in the natural world can be known.” In the 


58 Also note the parallel passage in Metaph. 12, 982a29 b4: “for he who chooses to know for the 
sake of knowing will choose most readily that which is most truly knowledge, and such is the 
knowledge of that which is most knowable; and the first principles and the causes are most 
knowable; for by reason of these, and from these, all other things are known, but these are 
not known by means of the things subordinate to them.” 

59 Cf. the beginning of the Physics, where we find the same thought: “When the objects of an 
inquiry, in any department, have principles, causes, or elements, it is through acquaintance with 
these that knowledge and understanding is attained. For we do not think that we know a thing 
until we are acquainted with its primary causes or first principles, and have carried our analysis 
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case of material causation, the investigation comes to an end with the elements, 
since they cannot be divided into further components. 

Also, this part of philosophy does not need to be exclusively about nature. In 
the Metaphysics, Aristotle identifies physics (i.e. natural philosophy), mathemat- 
ics and theology (or what we might call metaphysics) as branches of theoretical 
philosophy (Metaph. VI 1, 1026a18f.). “The rest of reality” could include mathe- 
matical and metaphysical knowledge, both of which are concerned with causes 
of reality -- the argument works for all of these subjects. Thus, philosophy of na- 
ture and the rest of reality is the possession of knowledge of more and more prior 
causes of nature and, perhaps, also of reality in general. 


5 Philosophy and the Relation of Its Parts 


Summing up, we can conclude that Aristotle presents philosophy as the posses- 
sion and use of two kinds of knowledge: first, knowledge concerned with the 
just, the useful, and the excellences of the soul; and, second, knowledge con- 
cerned with the causes of nature and the rest of reality. Inow come back to 
the question of the relation between these kinds of knowledge. Are they, as Jaeg- 
er and his followers have proposed, two sides of the same coin, or do they con- 
stitute distinct branches of knowledge? I contend that the two main reasons for 
Jaeger to think that these two kinds are, at bottom, identical are unsubstantiated. 
Instead, I show that we have some - albeit not conclusive -- evidence to believe 
that the two kinds of knowledge are distinct sciences in the Protrepticus because 
they have different ends and objects. 

Much of the controversy about the relation of the two parts of philosophy 
surrounds an argument in a fragment from chapter 10 of Iamblichus’ Protrepticus 
that argues for the utility of theoretical knowledge in the field of legislation and 
individual action. The argument is long and obscure and, since this would draw 
our attention towards other matters, I cannot provide a full analysis of it in this 
paper.‘ An outline of the argument must instead suffice. Aristotle starts the ar- 
gument with an analogy: just as the best doctors and athletic trainers who are 
“craftsmen (δημιουργικός) of the excellence of the body” must be “experienced 
about nature” (περὶ φύσεως ἔμπειρος), so too must the legislator who “professes 


as far as its elements. Plainly, therefore, in the knowledge of nature too our first task will be to 
try to determine what relates to its principles.” (1 1, 184a10 16, translation modified). 

60 Although I do not entirely agree with their interpretations, for a more detailed analysis of the 
argument in Protrepticus 10, see Walker (2010), Bobonich (2007) and Fritz and Kapp (1950) 
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to teach the excellences of the soul as well as success and failure of the state” 
(54.18 -22 Pistelli). Some lines later, the legislator is also displayed as someone 
concerned with the just, the good and the useful (55.2f. Pistelli). I take this de- 
scription of the legislator to be a back-reference to Protrepticus 38.14- 22 Pistelli 
(cited above), i.e. the passage where the possibility of acquiring knowledge of 
the just and useful and the excellences of the soul is deduced from the existence 
of sciences such as medicine and gymnastics. As the doctor has, in the first 
place, knowledge of medicine (but also needs experience about nature), so 
the legislator has, in the first place, knowledge of the just, the useful and the ex- 
cellences of the soul (but he also needs experience about nature). Likewise, “ex- 
perience about nature” is very likely an allusion to the second part of philoso- 
phy: knowledge of nature and the rest of reality. It is unclear why Aristotle 
uses the adjective “experienced” rather than a word indicating “knowledge” 
here, especially since the conclusion of the argument will speak of the useful- 
ness of knowledge (of nature) rather than the usefulness of experience. Perhaps 
the idea is that doctors, physical trainers and legislators need only some and not 
comprehensive knowledge in the domain of nature, i.e. they only need “some 
experience with” such knowledge. If any of this is right, then the claim of the 
argument in Protrepticus 10 is that legislators need knowledge of both parts of 
philosophy to some extent. 

Since the way that the good legislator uses her experience about nature and 
the rest of reality is described as looking at what is stable and beautiful, i.e. na- 
ture and the divine, instead of looking at imitations (cf. 55.7- 56.2 Pistelli), i.e. in 
the form of other constitutions, Jaeger and others have conjectured that Aristotle 
invokes Plato’s theory of Ideas in this argument. However, Jaeger has no evi- 
dence for his view besides Aristotle’s usage of Platonic terminology in this pas- 
sage. The main reason to doubt Jaeger’s view has already been pointed out by 
von Fritz and Kapp: the way Aristotle speaks about nature is not the way we 
would expect him to if he really had Plato’s theory of Ideas in mind.‘ We 
might, for example, expect him to speak of “the nature of a state” or the 
“idea of the good”. Yet, there is no mentioning of any Forms or Ideas but only 
of water, light and beams of sunshine: just as craftsmen developed tools from 
observing nature such as water, light and beams of sunshine, so should the leg- 
islator take his tools for judging what is good and just from nature and reality 
itself (cf. 54.22-55.7). This means that the “nature” invoked here is the empirical- 


61 Von Fritz and Kapp (1950) 32 41. Cf. also de Vogel (1965), who changed her view on this mat 
ter. She first believed that Aristotle was making use of Plato’s theory of Ideas in chapter 10, but 
later came to the conclusion that he was not. 
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ly observable nature of Aristotle’s natural philosophy, rather than the space- 
and time-less “nature” of the Platonic Ideas. Aristotle uses Plato’s language, 
but not his theory of Ideas. 

Jaeger also thought that this argument proves the unity of theoretical knowl- 
edge and practical conduct since, according to his view, it is the knowledge of 
nature understood as the knowledge of Platonic Ideas which is the legislator’s 
knowledge of the just and useful. Even if we reject Jaeger’s interpretation, we 
might nevertheless think that knowledge of the empirically observable nature 
is somehow identical with knowledge of the just and useful and the excellences 
of the soul. I will come back to this problem at the end of this section. But before 
that, I need to address another of Jaeger’s reasons for believing in the unity of 
theoretical knowledge and practical conduct in the Protrepticus: the fact that Ar- 
istotle equates σοφία and φρόνησις in the Protrepticus — just as Plato does —*? 
while he carefully distinguishes the two notions in Nicomachean Ethics VI. In 
Nicomachean Ethics VI, σοφία is defined as theoretical wisdom concerning mat- 
ters that are universal and cannot be otherwise, while φρόνησις is practical wis- 
dom of matters that can be otherwise. A striking example of the difference be- 
tween the Protrepticus and Nicomachean Ethics VI can be found at the 
beginning of Protrepticus 10: 


Ἀλλὰ μὲν ὅτι γε Kol ὠφελείας τὰς μεγίστας ἡμῖν πρὸς τὸν ἀνθρώπινον βίον παρέχεται ἡ 
θεωρητικὴ φρόνησις, εὑρήσει τις ῥᾳδίως ἀπὸ τῶν τεχνῶν. 

Yet surely, that the theoretical wisdom (ἡ θεωρητικὴ φρόνησις) also provides us with the 
greatest help to a human life someone will easily discover from the arts. 


Prt. 54.10 12 Pistelli 


In contrast with the way that φρόνησις is defined as practical wisdom in Nico- 
machean Ethics VI, φρόνησις or at least part of it is here described as “theoret- 
ical”. However, since this sentence reiterates the terminology and content of the 
chapter-heading provided by Iamblichus, it is almost certain that Iamblichus 
added this sentence.°* Nonetheless, Aristotle could have used the expression ἡ 


62 Jaeger (1923) 85 90. 

63 It is often assumed that the terms σοφία, φρόνησις and ἐπιστήμη are mostly interchangeable 
for Plato. A good example is Meno 88b. Cf. also Guthrie (1975) 265 ad Meno 88b, and Taylor 
(1932) 14 9, who refers to a short comment in Burnet (1900) 261 ad EN VI 5, 1140a24. 

64 The chapter heading reads: Ὅτι καὶ μεγάλας ὠφελείας παρέχεται πρὸς τὸν βίον ἡ θεωρητικὴ 
φρόνησις, ὑπομνήσεις πλείονες καὶ ἀπὸ πλειόνων ἀφορμῶν τρόποι τε τῆς χρείας ὑποδείκνυνται 
διάφοροι καὶ πρὸς πολλὰ τέλη τῶν συμφερόντων ἡμῖν συμβαλλόμενοι. Cf. Hutchinson and John 
son (Unpublished Manuscript 2) n339, 
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θεωρητικὴ φρόνησις in the Protrepticus, since he expresses the view that ppövn- 
σις is (at least partly) theoretical in another passage as well: 


οὐκοῦν Kal κατὰ τὸν λόγον τοῦτον ἀδύνατον εἶναι τὴν ἐπιστήμην ποιητικήν" βέλτιον γὰρ 
δεῖ τὸ τέλος εἶναι τοῦ γιγνομένου, οὐδὲν δὲ βέλτιον εἶναι φρονήσεως, πλὴν εἴ τι τῶν εἰρη 
μένων, τούτων δὲ οὐδὲν ἕτερον αὐτῆς ἐστιν ἔργον. θεωρητικήν τινα ἄρα φατέον εἶναι ταύ 
nv τὴν ἐπιστήμην, ἐπείπερ ἀδύνατον ποίησιν εἶναι τὸ τέλος. 

Surely, then, it is impossible according to this argument too that this knowledge (ἡ ἐπι 
στήμη) is productive (ποιητική): for, it is necessary that the end is better than what 
comes to be [for the sake of that end], but nothing is better than wisdom (φρόνησις), unless 
it is one of the things we have mentioned (but none of these is a function other than itself). 
Thus, one must say that this knowledge is theoretical (θεωρητική) since it is impossible 
that its end is production. 


Prt. 43.14 20 Pistelli 


Since productive knowledge always aims at something better than itself, the 
highest kind of φρόνησις -- which is among the best things and can, therefore, 
not aim at any further end - cannot be productive knowledge. It must instead be 
theoretical knowledge, i.e. knowledge that does not have any further end be- 
yond itself. Clearly, Jaeger is right to the extent that Aristotle uses the term 
φρόνησις in the Protrepticus differently from the way he uses it in Nicomachean 
Ethics VI. The Protrepticus contains several examples in which φρόνησις seems 
to be a stand-in for whatever knowledge philosophy will be the possession and 
use of (cf. 3711-22; 40.1-6; 44.24f.; 45.11-13; 46.22-26; 47.3f.; 48.9-25; 
51.24-52.4; 58.3 -14 Pistelli). Yet, we can make sense of this difference in anoth- 
er way than by assuming that Aristotle was still Platonizing in the Protrepticus. 
Since the Protrepticus is a published work intended for the exhortation of phil- 
osophical amateurs, it is likely that Aristotle did not wish to make exhaustive 
use of his set of technical vocabulary and instead chose to employ more com- 
mon terms. Before Aristotle’s distinction between φρόνησις and σοφία in Nico- 
machean Ethics 6, φρόνησις was a perfectly general term for thinking, under- 
standing and intellectual activity of a rather broad kind.“ Aristotle sometimes 
uses the term φρόνησις in a similarly general sense in other works,‘® occasion- 


65 The LS], for example, lists “thought” as one of the primary meanings of φρόνησις. For Plato, 
see note 63 above. 

66 Other examples can be found in Metaph. IV 5, 1009b11 33: in a longer report of subjectivist 
theories, the term φρόνησις and the respective verb φρονεῖν appear frequently with the sense of 
understanding and thinking. Aristotle reports, for example, that some philosophers among 
them Democritus and Empedocles believed that φρόνησις is sense perception (αἴσθησις). 
Clearly, this is a reference to Plato’s Theaetetus in which this idea is phrased as the claim 
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ally even to denote theoretical knowledge. The most important example is from 
Metaphysics 12: 


That it [i.e. σοφία, the science of first causes and principles] is not a science of production is 
clear even from the history of the earliest philosophers. For it is owing to their wonder that 
men both now begin and at first began to philosophize; they wondered originally at the 
obvious difficulties, then advanced little by little and stated difficulties about the greater 
matters, e.g. about the phenomena of the moon and those of the sun and the stars, and 
about the genesis of the universe. And a man who is puzzled and wonders thinks himself 
ignorant |[...]; therefore, since they philosophized in order to escape from ignorance, evi 
dently, they were pursuing science in order to know, and not for any utilitarian end. And 
this is confirmed by the facts; for it was when almost all the necessities of life and the 
things that make for comfort and recreation were present, that such wisdom (φρόνησις) 
began to be sought. 


Metaph. 12, 982b11 24 (translation modified, my emphasis) 


The term φρόνησις here refers to knowledge of the moon, the sun, the stars and 
the genesis of the universe, which encompasses knowledge that is pursued for its 
own sake and not for the sake of something else. In other words, φρόνησις here 
stands for theoretical knowledge as it does in Protrepticus 43.12 Pistelli. This 
means that the lack of a distinction between practical and theoretical wisdom, 
between φρόνησις and σοφία, in the Protrepticus is hardly good evidence for Ar- 
istotle’s supposed allegiance with Plato. On the contrary, the last two quotes sig- 
nal that Aristotle uses his own distinction between different kinds of knowledge 
in terms of their different ends in the Protrepticus. Protrepticus 43.14 - 20 Pistelli 
indeed operates with the same distinction between productive and theoretical 
knowledge as Metaphysics 1 2, 982b19- 24: productive knowledge aims at some- 
thing other than itself, i.e. production, whereas theoretical knowledge, on the 
other hand, aims at nothing but itself, namely knowledge. Aristotle employs 
the same distinction a second time at the end of the argument for the utility 
of theoretical knowledge: 


that knowledge (ἐπιστήμη) is sense perception (cf. Tht.15lel 3, where Theaetetus first comes up 
with this identity theory, and 152ce, where this is equated with the so called “flux theory” of, 
among others, Empedocles and Homer). Further, Aristotle writes that, according to Empedocles, 
one’s φρόνησις changes with one’s condition (ἕξις) (cf. 1009517 f., and 1009b20); and, to give a 
last example, that Homer implies in a line of the Iliad that even the unconscious “think” (Ppo 
νεῖν). In these instances, φρόνησις can hardly mean “practical wisdom” and φρονεῖν hardly 
“being practically wise”. Rather, φρόνησις just means “wisdom” or “understanding”, and 
φρονεῖν “thinking”. The wider sense of φρόνησις might also be used in EE I 1, 1214432 33, 
and EN 1 6, 1096524. 
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ἔστι μὲν οὖν θεωρητικὴ ἥδε ἡ ἐπιστήμη, παρέχει δ᾽ ἡμῖν τὸ δημιουργεῖν Kat’ αὐτὴν ἅπαντα. 
ὥσπερ γὰρ ἡ ὄψις ποιητικὴ μὲν καὶ δημιουργὸς οὐδενός ἐστι (μόνον γὰρ αὐτῆς ἔργον ἐστὶ 
τὸ κρίνειν καὶ δηλοῦν ἕκαστον τῶν ὁρατῶν), ἡμῖν δὲ παρέχει τὸ πράττειν τι δι᾽ αὐτὴν καὶ 
βοηθεῖ πρὸς τὰς πράξεις ἡμῖν τὰ μέγιστα (σχεδὸν γὰρ ἀκίνητοι παντελῶς ἂν εἶμεν στερηθέν 

τες αὐτῆς), οὕτω δῆλον ὅτι καὶ τῆς ἐπιστήμης θεωρητικῆς οὔσης μυρία πράττομεν κατ᾽ 
αὐτὴν ὅμως ἡμεῖς, καὶ τὰ μὲν λαμβάνομεν τὰ δὲ φεύγομεν τῶν πραγμάτων, καὶ ὅλως 
πάντα τὰ ἀγαθὰ δι᾽ αὐτὴν κτώμεθα. 

So, this knowledge is theoretical (θεωρητική) but allows us to craft (τὸ δημιουργεῖν) every 

thing in accordance with it. For as, for example, sight is productive (ποιητική) and does not 
produce anything (since its only function is to distinguish” (τὸ κρίνειν) and clarify each of 
the visible things), but allows us to act (τὸ πράττειν) somehow through it and helps us 
greatly in our actions (πράξεις) (for we would be almost entirely motionless if we were de 

prived of it), so it is clear that although this knowledge is theoretical, we nevertheless per 

form countless actions (πράττειν) according to it, seize some things but avoid others, and in 
general collect everything good through it. 


Prt. 56.2 12 Pistelli 


The theoretical knowledge Aristotle mentions in these lines is the knowledge of 
nature that he claimed to be important for the good legislator in the preceding 
passage (cf. 54.12- 56.2 Pistelli). This knowledge is, as he argues, not productive 
but theoretical, which must mean that its end is not something other than itself. 
He also argues that this theoretical knowledge is like sight: although the function 
or end of sight is not action but to distinguish visible things, sight helps us with 
acting and, more generally, moving successfully. Likewise, we can assume that 
the end of knowledge of nature is distinguishing what is knowable rather than 
production, but that it is still considered to be helpful for acting and moving suc- 
cessfully in the Protrepticus. 

Turning again to the Nicomachean Ethics, where theoretical knowledge 
seems to be so valuable exactly because it is not useful for anything, this conclu- 
sion might seem to be more Platonic than Aristotelian in character.°® However, 
we also find passages in other works where Aristotle suggests that theoretical 
knowledge is helpful for legislating and acting well.°° More work than I can pro- 


67 Aristotle says that cognition, i.e. perception and thinking, is an act of distinguishing (xpi 
νειν) the perceivable or thinkable also in De an. III 3, 427a20f. 

68 Cf. ENX 7,1177b1l 4: “And this activity alone would seem to be loved for its own sake; for 
nothing arises from it apart from the contemplating (θεωρεῖν), while from practical activities we 
gain more or less apart from the action.” 

69 See especially ΕΕῚ 5, 1216b3 19, where we find a statement that seems to be close to what 
we find in the Protrepticus: “This is correct with regard to theoretical knowledge, for there is no 
other part of astronomy or physics or geometry except knowing and contemplating the nature of 
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vide here has to be done on the relation between the Protrepticus and Aristotle’s 
esoteric writings regarding the utility of theoretical knowledge for legislation and 
action.’° But even ifthe Protrepticus and the Nicomachean Ethics should disagree 
on this point, this would not imply that there is a unity of the two branches of 
philosophy in the Protrepticus, i.e. a unity of knowledge of nature and the rest of 
reality, and knowledge of the just, the useful and the excellences of the soul. Ar- 
istotle might rather just have changed his mind regarding the usefulness of the- 
oretical knowledge for practical concerns. 

In sum, the Protrepticus describes one branch of philosophy, knowledge of 
nature and the rest of reality, as theoretical knowledge, just as he does in his eso- 
teric writings. No passage of the Protrepticus survives in which Aristotle tells us 
whether knowledge of the just and the useful and the excellences of the soul is 
theoretical, practical or productive knowledge. According to Aristotle’s classifi- 
cation in other works, such knowledge should be practical, but not even the ex- 
pression “practical knowledge” (ἡ ἐπιστήμη πρακτική) appears in the fragments 
of the Protrepticus. However, it seems that Aristotle includes practical knowledge 
when he speaks of productive knowledge. Compare 56.2-12 Pistelli (quoted 
above) again: the contrast there is between theoretical knowledge (the end of 
which is knowledge itself) and productive knowledge (the end of which is pro- 
duction). But the example of theoretical knowledge is that of sight, which pro- 
vides invaluable help for action. Action and production seem to be used without 
any notable distinction, although action is not the end of productive but of prac- 
tical knowledge. Similarly, in 43.14-20 Pistelli (also quoted above), the differ- 
ence between theoretical knowledge and productive knowledge is that the end 
of productive knowledge is something other than itself. Having an external 
end is the mark of not just productive but also practical knowledge. Thus, either 
Iamblichus has truncated both passages so that the more refined distinction be- 
tween productive and practical knowledge got lost, or - which is more likely - 
Aristotle simplified his technical terminology so that, in the Protrepticus, “pro- 
ductive knowledge” includes what is more strictly speaking practical and pro- 
ductive knowledge.’! 


the things which are the subjects of those sciences; though nothing prevents them from being in 
an incidental way useful to us for much that we cannot do without.” 

70 For an analysis of the relation between the Nicomachean Ethics and this argument on the 
utility of theoretical knowledge for politics, see Bobonich (2007), Bobonich (2008) and Walker 
(2010). 

71 As Johnson rightly points out: “When the important point is that a science aims at some re 
sult other than knowledge, whether a science is classified as productive or practical ‘makes no 
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With this in mind, we can ask: in the Protrepticus, does knowledge of the just 
and the useful and the excellences of the soul fall under productive knowledge 
in this wider sense as knowledge that has an end other than itself? In my view, 
the Protrepticus is unclear on this point -- but we can here suggest a positive an- 
swer. As we have seen, knowledge of the just and the useful and the excellences 
of the soul is twice compared with medicine and gymnastics (cf. 38.14-22 and 
54.12-22 Pistelli), and these sciences should belong to the class of productive 
knowledge even in the Protrepticus. As medicine and gymnastics aim at the ex- 
cellences of the body (cf. 54.18f. Pistelli), so that their end is the production of 
bodily excellences, in a similar way we may say that knowledge of the just, 
etc. aims at bringing about the excellences of the soul. Hence, the end of such 
knowledge is something other than itself, namely the acquisition of such excel- 
lences or good actions. In this light, knowledge of the just, etc. cannot be theo- 
retical knowledge but must be productive knowledge in the wider sense of the 
term. If that is true, then we find two sides of philosophy in the Protrepticus, a 
theoretical and a productive or practical side. 

Yet, even if there is a theoretical and a productive or practical side to philos- 
ophy in the Protrepticus, that does not necessarily settle the question of whether 
these sides are, at bottom, identical. In other words, it does not necessarily settle 
the question of whether knowledge of nature and the rest of reality is identical 
with knowledge of the just, the useful and the excellences of the soul. As it is, the 
alternative still stands that philosophy is only one field of knowledge in the Pro- 
trepticus, namely theoretical knowledge, which is at the same time knowledge of 
nature, etc. and knowledge of the just, etc. but has two different ends: a primary 
end which is knowledge, and a secondary end that is acting and living well. Yet, I 
think there are at least three reasons for thinking that Aristotle in the Protrepti- 
cus, as in his school-writings, believes that philosophy includes two fields of 
knowledge which are distinct not just in regard to their ends but also in regard 
to their objects. 

The first reason is that when Aristotle distinguishes different sciences in 
terms of their different ends in the Metaphysics or Nicomachean Ethics, this 
also goes along with a distinction between their different objects. In the Protrep- 
ticus, he speaks as if the sciences could be differentiated by their ends. It would 
be very surprising if he meant that sciences might have different ends and yet the 
same object. The more straightforward reading is that sciences with different 
ends do not have the same object. (There are complications about whether 


difference’, as he puts it in EN I 1, 1094a16.” (Johnson (2015) 173) Johnson thinks that the wide 
understanding of “productive knowledge” is also used in EE 15, 1216b2 25; cf. ibid. 
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such sciences might partially overlap, but we need not consider this problem 
here.) 

The second reason is the fact that Aristotle gives two different arguments 
about the possibility of acquiring the two kinds of philosophical knowledge: 
the argument for knowledge of the just and the useful and the argument for 
knowledge of nature and the rest of reality have different premises. If both 
kinds of knowledge had the same object, it would be rather redundant to use 
two different arguments for the same conclusion, namely that these objects 
can be known by us. Aristotle is at least leaving room for the possibility that 
the two sides of philosophy have distinct objects. 

Finally, the third reason is the way Aristotle speaks of the two sides of phi- 
losophy in the argument concerning the utility of theoretical knowledge in Pro- 
trepticus 10, at least if we grant what I have suggested above; namelvy, that when 
the legislator is said to profess to teach the excellences of the soul and the failure 
and success of the state, and to be concerned with what is just, good and useful 
(cf. 54.18-22 and 55.2f. Pistelli), this implies that the legislator possesses knowl- 
edge of the just and useful and the excellences of the soul. Admittedly, Aristotle 
does not make this point clearly, and to argue for this interpretation sufficiently 
would require a much more detailed analysis of the whole argument in Protrep- 
ticus 10. Nevertheless, I think that the comparison of the legislator with the doc- 
tor and athletic trainer speaks in favour of it: both the doctor and the athletic 
trainer already have some knowledge in their field that they can teach, specifi- 
cally, some productive knowledge concerning the excellences of the body. The 
claim in the Protrepticus is only that they profit from additional experience 
about nature. If their knowledge of medicine or athletics were already identical 
with knowledge of nature, then they surely would not be benefitted by experi- 
ence of nature. Yet if the comparison is apt, then the legislator must also have 
some knowledge that she teaches, i.e. knowledge of the just and beneficial, to 
which having experience about nature adds valuable insights. Now, if this is 
the right way to describe the legislator’s situation, i.e. that the legislator has 
knowledge of the just and useful in the first place but also benefits from some 
knowledge of nature, then Aristotle implicitly suggests that he does not believe 
in the identity of these two kinds of knowledge. For, if knowledge of the just and 
useful and knowledge of nature (and the rest of reality) were identical in the Pro- 
trepticus, then it would be bizarre to argue that those who profess to teach 
knowledge of the just and useful are also in need of some other knowledge, 
viz. knowledge of nature; both kinds of knowledge would already be the same. 

These considerations may not strictly rule out Jaeger’s view of the unity of 
theoretical knowledge and practical conduct in the Protrepticus. Nevertheless, 
they speak strongly against it. The various passages of the Protrepticus that we 
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have discussed suggest a separation of practical and theoretical knowledge in 
terms of their different ends and objects. This would seem to constitute a deep 
disagreement with Plato, who thought, roughly speaking, that wisdom about 
being and wisdom about goodness were identical. We might wonder why Aristo- 
tle should not have made his disagreements with Plato more transparent, if he 
indeed deviated from the doctrines of his teacher. On reflection, we can see 
why Aristotle might not have done this. His goal in the Protrepticus was not to 
quarrel with Plato but to exhort students towards philosophy by arguing against 
Isocrates’ claim that philosophy must always serve another end than itself, i.e. 
that its value can only lie in being useful for private and public business. It 
might not have been in Aristotle’s interest to start a dispute with Plato over 
the exact relation between the different branches of philosophy, since they 
both roughly agreed on what the Protrepticus aims at showing, namely that 
the primary value of philosophy does not lie in its usefulness but in its inherent 
goodness. On the contrary, it could have both confused his amateur readers (of 
which the Rhetoric explicitly warns),”” and it would have offered further motiva- 
tion for Isocrates and like-minded critics to accuse Aristotle and Plato of a ques- 
tionable affinity for hair-splitting debates. Perhaps Aristotle was reluctant to 
openly contradict his strongest ally against Isocrates, but he nevertheless at- 
tempted to leave room for his own genuine thoughts on the matter, namely 
that philosophy consists both of a theoretical and a productive or practical 
branch of knowledge that are differentiated by their ends and objects. 


6 The Protrepticus’ Conception of Philosophy 
Reconsidered: Philosophy and Universality 


Summing up, we should reconsider the different options of what philosophy 
could be in the Protrepticus. The first option is Jaeger’s, according to which 
the conception of philosophy in the Protrepticus is still Platonic because (1) we 
find a unity of theoretical knowledge and practical conduct, (2) a threefold dis- 
tinction of philosophy into ethics, physics and dialectics and (3) the Platonic 
theory of Ideas in it. I hope to have shown that all three reasons lack textual evi- 
dence: (1) neither the way Aristotle uses the term φρόνησις, nor the argument on 
the utility of theoretical knowledge suggests that theoretical knowledge is iden- 
tical with knowledge of the just and the useful and the excellences of the soul; 
(2) Aristotle only employs a twofold distinction into knowledge of the just and 


72 Cf. Rh.12,1357a1 4. 
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useful and the excellences of the soul and knowledge of nature and the rest of 
reality in the Protrepticus, which is probably a distinction into productive or prac- 
tical and theoretical knowledge; and (3) Aristotle does not invoke the Platonic 
theory of Ideas in the argument concerning the utility of theoretical knowledge, 
but believes that knowledge of the empirically observable nature is somehow 
helpful for acting and legislating successfully. 

A second option is that philosophy only includes theoretical knowledge or, 
in an even stricter sense, only metaphysics. If I am right that knowledge of the 
just and useful and the excellences of the soul is practical knowledge in the Pro- 
trepticus, then we must reject this option too. The remaining option is that phi- 
losophy includes both practical and theoretical branches of knowledge. What is 
still unclear, however, is whether philosophy then includes all theoretical and all 
practical branches of knowledge, or only some of them. The fragments we pos- 
sess from the Protrepticus cannot fully answer this question, although they pro- 
vide a clue: philosophy is associated with the more fundamental, i.e. more uni- 
versal, branches of theoretical and practical knowledge. In the remainder of this 
essay, I will offer some speculations about the relation between philosophy and 
universality. 

We have already seen that Aristotle’s argument for the possibility of acquir- 
ing theoretical knowledge of nature and the rest of reality suggests that such 
knowledge investigates more and more fundamental causes until it stops at 
the first causes of reality. This idea is similar to how Aristotle describes wisdom 
(σοφία) in Metaphysics I 2 (cf. 982a4-b10). In this chapter, Aristotle provides a 
list of six desiderata for wisdom, the first of which is that wisdom should be 
knowledge of as many things as possible. Such knowledge is then identified 
with knowledge of the first, i.e. most universal (καθόλου), causes and principles, 
since they are, in a way, knowledge of everything.’? Without getting into the de- 
tails of Metaphysics I 2,”* I like to point out an important observation: the pas- 
sage operates with comparatives and superlatives. It seems that the more a sci- 
ence meets one of the six criteria, the wiser it is, and that the more universal the 
causes are that this knowledge is about, the more the six criteria are met.’° In- 


73 The first causes and principles will turn out to be the causes and principles of being qua 
being; and since everything that exists has being, the causes and principles of being qua 
being are the most universal causes and principles: they explain, in a way, everything. 

74 For a recent analysis of this chapter see Broadie (2012). 

75 Cf. especially the comparatives in 982a12 17: “again, he who is more exact and more capable 
of teaching the causes is wiser, in every branch of knowledge; and of the sciences, also, that 
which is desirable on its own account and for the sake of knowing it is more of the nature of 
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asmuch the notions of σοφία and φιλοσοφία are closely related, something sim- 
ilar could be true for philosophy: the more prior, i.e. the more universal the caus- 
es are that some knowledge is about, the more this knowledge could be philos- 
ophy. Something like this is also suggested in a passage from the Poetics: 


Hence poetry is something more philosophical (φιλοσοφώτερον) and of graver import than 
history, since its statements are more of the nature of universals (μᾶλλον τὰ καθόλου), 
whereas those of history are singulars. By a universal statement I mean one as to what 
such or such a kind of man will probably or necessarily say or do which is the aim of 
poetry, though it affixes proper names to the characters; by a singular statement, one as 
to what, say, Alcibiades did or had done to him. 


Po. 9, 1451b5 10 (translation modified) 


Aristotle claims that works of poetry (such as tragedies) are more philosophical 
(φιλοσοφώτερον) than works of history because they are more universal (Ka- 
θόλου): they show what such and such a character would do, rather than 
what a particular historical character did. Thus, while history only explains 
one person’s conduct, poetry explains, in a way, the conduct of several individ- 
uals who share the appropriate character traits. That means that -- whether we 
agree with Aristotle’s verdict on poetry and history or not — philosophy is 
again associated with universality: the more universal a statement is, the more 
philosophical it is. 

An implicit association of universality and philosophy also appears in what I 
would identify as knowledge of the just and the useful in a passage from the Pro- 
trepticus: 


ἔτι τοίνυν ἄλλαι μέν εἰσιν αἱ ποιοῦσαι ἕκαστον τῶν Ev τῷ βίῳ πλεονεκτημάτων ἐπιστῆμαι, 
ἄλλαι δὲ αἱ χρώμεναι ταύταις, καὶ ἄλλαι μὲν αἱ ὑπηρετοῦσαι, ἕτεραι δὲ αἱ ἐπιτάττουσαι, ἐν 
αἷς ἐστιν ὡς ἂν ἡγεμονικωτέραις ὑπαρχούσαις τὸ κυρίως ὃν ἀγαθόν. εἰ τοίνυν μόνη ἡ τοῦ 
κρίνειν ἔχουσα τὴν ὀρθότητα καὶ ἡ τῷ λόγῳ χρωμένη καὶ ἡ τὸ ὅλον ἀγαθὸν θεωροῦσα, ἥτις 
ἐστὶ φιλοσοφία, χρῆσθαι πᾶσι καὶ ἐπιτάττειν κατὰ φύσιν δύναται, φιλοσοφητέον ἐκ παντὸς 
τρόπου, ὡς μόνης φιλοσοφίας τὴν ὀρθὴν κρίσιν καὶ τὴν ἀναμάρτητον ἐπιτακτικὴν φρόνη 
σιν ἐν ἑαυτῇ περιεχούσης. 


Further, while there is one [kind of] knowledge that produces each of the advantages in life, 
there is another [kind of] knowledge that uses these [productive knowledges], and while 
the one is subordinate, the other commands, in which insofar as it is more commanding 
exists what is good in the strict sense (τὸ κυρίως ὃν ἀγαθόν). If, therefore, the only knowl 
edge which has correctness of judging (ἡ τοῦ κρίνειν ἔχουσα τὴν ὀρθότητα), uses reason 


wisdom than that which is desirable on account of its results, and the superior science is more of 
the nature of wisdom than the ancillary” (my emphases). 
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and contemplates the whole good (τὸ ὅλον ἀγαθὸν) namely philosophy can use every 
thing and command by nature, we ought to philosophize in every way, since only philos 
ophy encompasses correct judgement (τὴν ὀρθὴν κρίσιν) and unerring commanding wis 
dom (τὴν ἀναμάρτητον ἐπιτακτικὴν φρόνησιν) in itself. 


Prt. 37.11 22 Pistelli 


At the beginning of this passage, Aristotle introduces a distinction. First, there is 
knowledge that helps us produce things in life. I take this knowledge to encom- 
pass branches of productive knowledge in the strict sense. Second, there is a 
kind of knowledge that uses and commands these various productive knowl- 
edges. The reason why this second kind of knowledge is fit to command is 
that it includes what is “good in the strict sense”. This is reminiscent of Nicoma- 
chean Ethics I 1-2, where πολιτική -- which is later called political philosophy or 
the philosophy of human affairs -”° is said to appear as the most architectonic 
science, for it is knowledge of the end for the sake of which everything in a 
human life is to be done: “[N]ow, since πολιτική uses the rest of the sciences, 
and since, again, it legislates as to what we are to do and what we are to abstain 
from, the end of this science must include those of the others, so that this end 
must be the good for man” (1094b4-7). Based on the striking similarity of the 
two passages, I assume that the “good in the strict sense” in lines 37.15£. Pistelli 
is not meant to be understood as knowledge of what is good simpliciter, but what 
is “good for man” simpliciter. That would not imply an identification of the two 
kinds of goods; it would just mean that Aristotle speaks less precisely here than 
he could have.’”’ Whether the “whole good” in line 37.17 Pistelli also refer to “the 
good for man” is more uncertain. In principle, knowledge of the whole good 
could also refer to the science of first principles and causes, i.e. metaphysics, 
which - as Aristotle says in Metaphysics I 2 - is also commanding and knows 
to what end everything is to be done (cf. 982b4-10).”® The key to clarifying 


76 See note 7 above. 

77 “Good in the strict sense” would then mean something like “what is really or absolutely good 
(for humans)” rather than “good under some qualification”. For a similar usage of “good in the 
strict sense” in reference to the human good, see EN VI 13, 1144b1 8 and 1144b30 32, and VII 
12, 1153a12 16. 

78 One might think that also the knowledge of “the good in the strict sense” could be the 
knowledge of first causes and principles from Metaph. I 2. However, I think that πολιτική is 
the better match since the similarities of Prt. 3711 22 with EN I2 are greater than with Metaph. 
12; Prt. 3711 22 and EN I 2 both speak of knowledge which “uses” productive sciences while 
Metaph. 1 2 does not. Also, in the passage earlier, Aristotle speaks about what is good for a 
human life (cf. 36.27 37.11). We do not know how much Iamblichus left out in between the 
two passages, but it is probable that the later passage somehow responds to the earlier. 
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the issue lies in investigating the curious notion of why metaphysics is somehow 
also a commanding knowledge. But I must leave such questions for a later occa- 
sion.’? 

For now, it is important to recognize that, in the Protrepticus, knowledge of 
the good in the strict sense (which here probably refers to what is good for hu- 
mans, strictly speaking) is a more universal knowledge than the various kinds of 
productive knowledge. The reason for its greater universality is that it is knowl- 
edge of what is good for all productive sciences; it is not just knowledge of what 
is good for this or that production, but rather knowledge of the end of all produc- 
tive activity. In Aristotle’s more technical terminology, it is knowledge of the final 
cause under which the final causes of all other productive knowledges fall. 

More work surely needs to be done to fully understand the relation between 
philosophy and universality in Aristotle. But if my suggestions here are correct, 
then we can qualify in what way philosophy could be the possession and use of 
both practical and theoretical knowledge in the Protrepticus: philosophy is either 
exclusively or, at the very least, primarily the possession and use of the more 
universal practical and theoretical knowledge, such as knowledge of the 
human good (i.e. ethics) and knowledge of the fundamental causes and princi- 
ples of reality (i.e. metaphysics and natural philosophy). 


79 See Johnson (2015) 170f., and Broadie (2012) 58 61, who both attempt to explain this notion 
in Metaph. 12 and its apparent tension with EN 12. 


Christopher Moore 
Aristotle’s Philosoph@mata 


1 Introduction 


This paper for a volume on Aristotle’s fragments concerns a word found at most 
three times in Classical literature, and only in Aristotle’s non-fragmentary works: 
philosophema (De caelo 19, 279a30; II 13, 294a19; Topics VIII 11, 162a15). Scholars 
of ancient philosophy have often believed that Aristotle uses it to refer to one or 
another of his (lost) published works. This belief has been inspired by the con- 
text of one of its usages and strengthened by Simplicius’ authority. If their belief, 
“philosophema = early published work”, were true, it would have deep and un- 
explored consequences for understanding Aristotle’s self-conception as a philos- 
opher - including the fact that he calls his published works, i.e., the ones our 
fragments come from, rather than other ones, “results of philosophizing”. 
These consequences would be interestingly complicated by the fact that he 
prominently says that it is his unpublished lectures (the esoterika, not the exoter- 
ika) that are written kata philosophian, “in accordance with philosophy”. He 
would then have some rather subtle distinction in mind. 

Fortunately, we do not need to plumb or navigate these consequences. I 
show in this paper that readers have been mistaken to take philosophemata as 
meaning Aristotle’s published works. The term refers more generally, and with 
a different emphasis, to certain outcomes of philosophizing considered as a dis- 
cipline-constituting practice. This result sounds bland, as following trivially from 
the noun’s -ma ending.! Yet this claim is novel, the consequences bold, and the 
details manifold, as we will see below. So it is true that Aristotle’s use of philo- 
sophema has deep, unexplored, and complicated consequences for understand- 
ing his self-conception as a philosopher; they just happen to differ from the ex- 
pected ones. Before describing the shape of my analysis, let me adumbrate the 
view of philosophia that I believe Aristotle’s usage of the term philosophema 
helps illuminate. 

Up through the early fourth century, the results of philosophein were not cu- 
mulative in the way Aristotle came to find them. People could improve in their 
ability to philosophize, they could learn argument forms, and they could create a 


1 Other ma words include dogma, iama, kakourg&ma, paideuma, poiema, sophisma, and phro 
nema. See Smyth (1920) 8861.1 for the construction; Peppler (1916) 459 and 465, for the connec 
tion to disciplinary consciousness; Ford (2002) 137n21; Yuen Collingridge (2012) I 185n3. 
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curriculum. But the results of their doing so were localized to the instances of it: 
the psychic wellbeing of its participants (cf. Plato, Ap. 28d-30b), the honour of 
the victor (cf. Gorgias, Helen 13), or the policy of a city (Thucydides II.xl.1- 3). By 
Aristotle’s time in the Academy, however, philosophizing came to create results 
that transcended any particular conversation, debate, or education. Specific puz- 
zles or their solutions were found, elaborated, and criticized, and these became 
philosophy’s common material. This accumulation of philosophical material was 
the non-epistemic correlate of philosophy’s being seen as a science (episteme). 
The term philosophema refers to that material: not specifically a product to be 
separated from philosophizing, to be sure, but a resource for any continued phi- 
losophizing. 

The conception of philosophical material to which philosoph@ma points de- 
pends on the sociological-epistemic attitude toward philosophy described by 
Aristotle in Metaphysics II. There Aristotle claims that philosophy is a joint enter- 
prise, none of us alone capable of getting wholly at the truth, and that it com- 
prises both the opinions we share with others and those that have allowed others 
to generate those shareable ideas in the first place. The opinions of others distant 
from us in place, time, and rapport -- whether in oral or written form, whether 
known through quotation, paraphrase, or doxography - still pertain to us. 
This is what a discipline means.? 

The significance of this idea should be plain. Socrates in Plato presents phil- 
osophy as personal rather than disciplinary whenever he says that he wants to 
test his interlocutor, not the absent luminary (for example, Protagoras or Simo- 
nides: Plato, Prt. 347c1-348b1). Aristotle by contrast does want to examine the 
views of his predecessors, with a sense that those endoxa give us the best start- 
ing-off point, though they do so only after they have been subjected to careful 
analysis. And while his use of the term philosophema does not mean that Aris- 
totle treats philosophy as productive rather than theoretical knowledge, it 
shows his appreciation that theöria, executed well only when distributed across 
a historically deep network of practitioners, requires a stable, articulate, and in a 
way impersonal medium as a link between those practitioners. Were philosophe- 
mata taken as Aristotle’s popular, accessible, dialogical works, and those works 
taken as the “results of philosophizing” — what the followers of Simplicius have 
taken them to be, including Aquinas - the suggestion would be that the results 
of his philosophizing were somehow adjunct to the most serious core of the phil- 
osophical enterprise: a possible but strange view. 


2 For this interpretation of Aristotle’s disciplinary view of the history of philosophia, see Moore 
(2020) 271 87. 
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Put most simply, rigorous attention to the term philosoph@ma jointly illumi- 
nates the Aristotelian and pre-Aristotelian conceptions of philosophy, and these 
conceptions remain obscure when we look only at the content or epistemic 
norms of philosophy, rather than the terms of its practical instantiation in a so- 
ciety. But as I have said, this illumination of the history of philosophy depends 
on a successful rejection of the consensus view of the term’s meaning. Most at- 
tention has been given to the term in De caelo I 9 as the “circulating” philosophe6- 
masi concerning divinity, and in De caelo II 13 as the aporia concerning Earth’s 
stability being a philosophema “for everyone”. Both passages benefit from the 
analysis I have suggested. The term also arises in Topics VIII 11, but with a mean- 
ing different from either Simplicius’ or the disciplinary material one: there it 
means a “demonstrative argument”. This is also an outcome of philosophizing, 
of a related but distinct sort; and the difference can be explained by the diversity 
of ways Aristotle uses the verb philosophein and noun philosophia.? These are 
tricky passages; making sense of them requires making sense of Aristotle’s hab- 
its in referring to discussions and publications outside his lectures, the way he 
deals with the history of philosophy, and the way he treats clear argumentation 
as largely constitutive of philosophical activity (and thus justification for includ- 
ing its author in the history of philosophy). In this paper I can attend only to the 
considerations of utmost relevance to the analysis, and point the way to further 
study. 


2 A Philosoph&ma about the Earth’s Stability 


I defer attention to De caelo I 9, the most influential passage in philosophema 
studies, until after we deal with a (slightly) simpler case. In De caelo II 13, having 
discussed the shape of the Earth in relation to its motion or stability, Aristotle 
notes that stability is itself a problem to deal with, and a very obvious one at 
that: “this is a puzzle that everyone must have faced” (τὸ μὲν οὖν ἀπορῆσαι 
πᾶσιν ἀναγκαῖον ἐπελθεῖν). It would be a rather complacent mind (ἀλυποτέρας 
διανοίας) that failed to wonder at (θαυμάζειν) the fact that whereas small pieces 
of earth fall - indefinitely, and the larger the faster - as a whole the Earth never 
falls at all. 


[1] On this account, then, the puzzle has, as one might expect, become a philosophema for 
everyone (ὥστε TO μὲν ἀπορεῖν εἰκότως ἐγένετο φιλοσόφημα πᾶσιν); and yet someone 
might wonder that the solutions to it seem to be more bewildering than the puzzle itself 


3 For this variety, see Moore (2019). 
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(το δὲ τὰς περὶ τούτου λύσεις μὴ μᾶλλον ἀτόπους εἶναι δοκεῖν τὴς ἀπορίας, θαυμάσειεν ἄν 
τις). 


Cael. 113, 294419 22 


Aristotle goes on to describe, “given these considerations” (διὰ ταῦτα), the broad 
range of solutions and counter-solutions proposed by Xenophanes, Empedocles, 
Thales, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, Democritus, and Anaximander (in this order). 

Understanding the basic meaning of philosoph@ma here is a two-step proc- 
ess, dependent on the context preceding its use and then on the context follow- 
ing its use. The preceding context relates it to aporia (τὸ ἀπορῆσαι, τὸ ἀπορεῖν, 
τῆς ἀπορίας), the objective or impersonal side of “wonder” (τὸ θαυμάζειν). Both 
terms refer to a desire to proceed beyond a blockage to its satisfaction.* In Meta- 
physics 12, Aristotle says that philosophy begins in wonder about puzzles, first 
about matters near at hand, and later about cosmological matters of the sort con- 
sidered here (982b12- 17). Yet very clearly a philosophema is not itself an aporia, 
since Aristotle takes himself to be presenting an argument for an aporia’s “be- 
coming” (ὥστε... ἐγένετο) a philosophöma. Apparently some aporia do not attain 
that status. To learn what it takes to get there, we can turn to Aristotle’s ensuing 
discussion. 

We learn first about this particular aporia-become-philosophema that it has 
instigated various solutions that, as it happen, are more bewildering than it is 
(ἀτόπους); the μέν... δέ... construction shows that the solutions are integral to 
the puzzle’s being a philosophema. Aristotle turns first to Xenophanes and the 
others who have suggested an infinitely deep and therefore a necessarily sup- 
ported Earth. With this position, Aristotle notes, they have preempted a proper 
search for an explanation (ζητοῦντες τὴν αἰτίαν) and invited Empedocles’ 
harsh rebuke (294325); but surely they have risked doing so to avoid the - to 
their mind worse — explanatory difficulties of their predecessors. An example 
is Thales and others who, in the oldest explanation (Aöyov) Aristotle knows, sug- 
gested that Earth sits on water (294229). Informative as this may seem, they 
failed to explain the stability of water or the buoyancy of the Earth. What ex- 
plains these bizarre and unsatisfying solutions, implausible and distant from 
commonsense considerations as they are, is their having sought to solve the puz- 
zle (ζητεῖν... ἀπορίας) by responding mainly to alternative views (πρὸς τὸν τἀν- 


4 Though Matthews (1999) 11 5, treats of this passage as programmatic for his study of Aristo 
telian perplexity, he does not consider the meaning of philosophöema, which he translates as “a 
commonplace of philosophy”. 
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ταντία λέγοντα) (294b6-11). They have argued dialectically or controversially, 
rather than by dealing with the matter itself. 

Aristotle goes on to describe other candidate solutions to the stable-Earth 
puzzle; but even now we can see what distinguishes a philosophema from an 
aporia. Around a philosophema certain people have given concrete explanations; 
these explanations are often elaborate and unexpected; and their elaborateness 
and unexpectedness (even implausibility) grow from a dialectical or contentious 
soil. In contrast, aporiai need no surrounding constellation of inter-rebutting ex- 
planations to count as aporiai (even if they do require sets of commonsense ex- 
pectations that themselves are culturally governed; but Aristotle does not talk 
about this). A philosophema is, more than an aporia, a common thread in a 
kind of critical and ongoing conversation. We might call it a “philosophical ques- 
tion”, where that means a question whose form, salience, and available respons- 
es depend essentially on the history of its having been asked and answered. The 
key point is that, to have a philosoph@ma, discussion of an aporia has become 
part of philosophy as a continuous conversation. This claim will get some heft 
if we compare it to the remarks of Aristotle’s most illustrious commentators. 

Simplicius explains Aristotle’s use of philosophema here by appeal to a sort 
of substantial explanation: “it is genuinely philosophical to seek the causes of 
existing things” (In Cael. 522.14 Heiberg, trans. Mueller). He believes that the apo- 
ria concerning the Earth’s stability calls for an inquiry into causes, and it is this 
inquiry that is characteristically philosophical. I find this an inadequate view, 
however, because, first, when Aristotle argues for the aporia’s being a philoso- 
phema he does not appeal to the object of inquiry (i.e., into causes) it distinctly 
occasions, and, second, it has nothing to do with Simplicius’ gloss of the same 
term in the previous book of De caelo (to which we turn in the next section). Sim- 
plicius recognizes that this word is unusual and opaque, enough so that he 
glosses it as meaning “distinctively philosophical rather than unphilosophical”; 
but then, to my mind, he simply invents his gloss. 

Aquinas, by contrast, has a better sense of its meaning. He explains that the 
philosoph&ma pasin is “for philosophers” (philosophis) and is “a consideration of 
philosophy, or an occasion for philosophizing” (philosophiae consideratio, vel 
philosophandi occasio: In Cael. II 22.495). Unlike an aporia, which may occasion 
reflection, inquiry, or study for any kind of person, a philosophema has a role 
specifically for philosophy and specifically for those who are philosophers. 
Thus philosophömata are defined not just logically (as contradictions, as is an 
aporia), psychologically (as arresting paradoxes, as is to thaumazein), or sub- 
stantively (as concerned with causal explanation, per Simplicius), but practically 
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or sociologically (as engaged with by philosophers insofar as they are doing phi- 
losophy).? 

The practical context Aquinas assumes helps explain the otherwise odd 
point that an aporia for all (πᾶσιν) became a philosophema for all (näoıv).° We 
can readily accept that everyone should find the stability of the earth perplexing; 
the juxtaposition of falling dirt and stable ground is near to everyone’s hand. But 
we cannot so readily accept that everyone would come up with cogent solutions 
to that perplexity, least of all to solutions that appeal to boundlessness as such 
or to an invisible and inexplicable cosmic pool of water. Therefore, the second 
“for all” must be indexed to those with an internal, constitutive relationship 
with philosophemata, namely philosophoi. So Aristotle is saying that all philoso- 
phers have dealt with the problem of the Earth’s stability, indeed including 
Thales, whom Aristotle elsewhere puts at the origins of philosophy (Metaph. I 
3, 983b20 -- 21). He draws an implicit contrast with problems of interest only to 
some philosophers, for example those of the role of the brain or of ethics. 

In preferring Aquinas’ interpretation of philosophema as defined practically 
- or as I would have it, disciplinarily -— we might seem to beg the question 
against Simplicius. Aren’t philosophers the very ones who investigate causes, ei- 
ther most precisely and deeply or about the most honourable and thus celestial 
objects? Wouldn’t it be, as we saw in Metaphysics 1 2, that seeking to solve this 
particular puzzle makes one into a philosopher? In saying that it is “genuinely 
philosophical” to seek causes, doesn’t Simplicius mean that whatever else one 
wants to say about philosophy, for example, that it is defined by practical con- 
siderations, its pursuit of aitiai is effectively definitional, and thus aporiai that 
lead to such pursuit are philosophemata? My view is that we are not begging 
the question against Simplicius. We can see this best by actually turning to Met- 
aphysics I, to see how Aristotle defines philosophoi. It turns out that each of the 
seven men mentioned in De caelo II 13 have prominent roles there. What we see 
is that philosophoi are in fact defined practically. 

In the Metaphysics -- mostly in Book I but in later books as well - Aristotle 
describes two overlapping groups of intellectuals relevant to his study. The soph- 
oi (“sages”, “learned men”) include all those who have abstract, difficult, and 


5 Aquinas does note, immediately thereafter, that in the beginning of the Metaphysics Aristotle 
says that men began to philosophize out of wonder; but this only connects philosophy and won 
der. 

6 There is a related controversy about Thucydides 11.Χ].1, where Pericles says of the Athenians 
writ large that “we philosophize though without weakness”. My view is that, as Pericles glosses 
his meaning, philosophein means “talking about political matters before they are exigent”, and 
thus it can be broadly distributed. See Moore (2020) 132 5. 
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precise knowledge (I 2, 982a4-14). Their lineage presumably goes back indefi- 
nitely. Sophia is not disciplinary or cumulative; while insights may be shared, 
and later sophoi may be learn from earlier sophoi, it is rather a certain epistemic 
competence. As we learn from Philoponus’ references to Aristocles of Messene, 
who himself seems to follow Aristotle,’ sophia is a matter of clarity. Early in the 
hypothetical development of civilization, sophoi were those who did epistemical- 
ly better than their neighbours (Philoponus, In Nicomachi Isagogen 1.1). Among 
the historical sophoi Aristotle includes poets like Homer and Orpheus; all the 
most famous physicists -- Anaxagoras and Empedocles, Xenophanes and Thales, 
Anaximenes and Democritus (missing only Anaximander from our earlier 1150); 
and those in between -- Magi and Egyptians, Pherecydes and Pythagoras (Met- 
aph. 15 [teferring to 13-4]; XIV 4). This is a relatively straightforward commu- 
nity for Aristotle, being those famous for their insight. Probably it had its origins 
in the sophoi-list of Hippias of Elis, who sought to taxonomize all the best Greek 
thinkers, no matter their chosen field or occupation.? 

Aristotle also identifies philosophoi (I 3, 983b2; I 10, 99316). His roster in- 
cludes many of those called sophoi. We can infer his criterion of inclusion by de- 
termining whom he excludes. He excludes those whose basic cosmic explana- 
tions he cannot pin down, and indeed who seem uninterested in giving 
explanations that he can comprehend (I 3, 984a2).!° The theologoi, which he 
calls many of them, apparently thinking that they distinguished themselves for 
thinking about the greatest and most challenging of topics, are themselves of 
course sophoi, and surely have views about ultimate origins. Nevertheless, be- 
cause either he cannot translate their views out of poetic language or he finds 
too little material for answering his questions about those views, he does not 
count them as philosophoi. The philosophoi are thus those with whom he can en- 
gage conversationally concerning matters of wisdom, in the present case con- 
cerning basic physical explanation. 

So the philosophers who produce the shared philosophema about the Earth’s 
movement are talking about basic cosmic explanation in a way open to Aristo- 
tle’s comprehension and response. In the language of Metaphysics II, they are 
those with whom Aristotle can “share opinions” (II 1, 993b10 -- 11). This does 


7 For this reliance, see Bywater (1877) 64 75; Chiesara (2001) xxxv xxxviüi, 55 60; Kurke 
(2011) 95 7,115 23. 

8 Instead of him Aristotle includes Leucippus, Diogenes of Apollonia, Hippasus of Metapontum, 
Parmenides, Melissus, the Pythagoreans, and Alcmaeon. 

9 On Hippias’ list see Snell (1944); Mansfeld (1983); Patzer (1986); Wecowski (2009); Moore 
(2020), 262 7. 

10 Similarly Palmer (2000). 
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not mean he accepts those opinions; he rather acknowledges them as proper to 
philosophy and disputable within philosophy. As 1 see it, philosophemata repre- 
sent the puzzles, questions, or topics that undergird the opinions shared among 
philosophers, opinions that add to, advance critiques of, or reformulate opinions 
held by others considered philosophers. (By analogy, in the institutional theory 
of art, poiömata would be the issues that the works of those considered artists by 
other artists aim to develop.) The field of philosophemata marks out the field of 
inquiry: what has been taken to deserve explanation and what attempts at expla- 
nation have been taken to deserve consideration. 


3 Arguments about the Divine in the Enkuklia 
Philosophömata 


We are now in a position to turn to the saliently controversial use of philosophe- 
ma, in the previous book of De caelo (I 9). Aristotle has just concluded a long 
argument that the heavens are eternal and unchanging. He then makes an inci- 
dental (kai γάρ...) and not-too-serious appeal to authority, an etymological obser- 
vation about the ancients’ derivation of the term αἰώνας (“eon”) from αἰεὶ εἶναι 
(“always existing”). Following a short sentence about the relevance of the argu- 
ment about eternity, he gives what looks like one more incidental appeal to au- 
thority: 


[2] For consider too how in the enkuklia philosoph&mata concerning divinity it often appears 
in the arguments that the divine the completely first and highest is necessarily un 
changeable (Kai γάρ, καθάπερ Ev τοῖς ἐγκυκλίοις φιλοσοφήμασι περὶ τὰ θεῖα πολλάκις προ 
φαίνεται τοῖς λόγοις ὅτι τὸ θεῖον ἀμετάβλητον ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι πᾶν τὸ πρῶτον καὶ ἀκρότα 
τον"); thus it provides a witness for what we have said (ὃ οὕτως ἔχον μαρτυρεῖ τοῖς 
εἰρημένοις). 


Cael. 19, 279430 34 


He claims that the frequency (πολλάκις) of this conclusion in the enkuklia phil- 
osophemata provides some additional warrant (μαρτυρεῖ) for the conclusion 
here.'! Thus to understand Aristotle’s argumentative move we need to under- 
stand what the enkuklia philosoph@mata are. 


11 Elders (1965) 63, 147 9, thinks these lines (279a30 b3) were inserted from some other Aris 
totelian work; Düring (1957) 363 thinks by contrast that an even broader group of lines 
(279a17 b3) represent Aristotle’s excellence of prose that Cicero admired. 
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The most influential explanation comes from Simplicius. He says that Aris- 
totle “calls enkuklia philosophemata what were, in the original arrangement, pre- 
sented for the masses, what we usually call the exoterica, just as [we usually call] 
the serious ones curricular and systematic” (In Cael. 288.31- 289.1). This requires 
some unpacking. By “original arrangement” (κατὰ τάξιν ἐξ ἀρχῆς) Simplicius 
might mean the editorial compilation of Aristotle’s dialogues and lectures by 
the time of Andronicus of Rhodes,’ but whatever it means, since it does not 
say “his arrangement” (τὴν τάξιν), it seems not to imply that Aristotle himself 
had such a division in mind. “Presented for the masses” (τοῖς πολλοῖς προτι- 
θέμενα) could mean either the publication of texts or the presentation to a rela- 
tively broad audience. Simplicius says that he and others (presumably Cicero, 
Alexander, etc.) call the Aristotelian works that are for the masses “exoteric” 
(ὅπερ καὶ ἐξωτερικὰ καλεῖν εἰώθαμεν). It is likely but uncertain that Aristotle 
himself refers to them that way, too; he frequently refers to arguments “in the 
exoteric logoi”, but not once does he say in “my” or “our” writings, and since 
most of those works are lost, we cannot readily check whether he did give 
such arguments there.'” And even if he did, others may have said them in 
their own “exoteric” works, and so we could not be sure that Aristotle meant 
his works alone. That Simplicius does not mean to impute the usage to Aristotle 
is emphasized when he holds himself responsible for calling the “serious works” 
(τὰ σπουδαιότερα) “curricular and systematic” (ὥσπερ καὶ ἀκροαματικὰ καὶ 
συνταγματικὰ); Aristotle never uses the word “curricular” (referring to lectures) 
or “systematic”.'* In sum, Simplicius here says that Aristotle means for enkuklia 
philosophemata to refer here to his own writings. 

W. K. C. Guthrie’s Loeb translation of De caelo accepts Simplicius’ interpre- 
tation. He translates with some neutrality — “in the more popular philosophical 
works, where divinity is in question, it is often made abundantly clear by the dis- 
cussion that...” -- but in a note says that Aristotle refers here to his own works:"* 


12 This is the view of Hankinson (2004) n590. Aquinas seems to have read Simplicius, because 
he include in his explanation a principio secundum ordinem doctrinae, which appears to trans 
late κατὰ τάξιν ἐξ ἀρχῆς; but he understands it not as “original arrangement” (i.e., of Aristotle’s 
works) but as “from the beginning, written in light of some overarching view”. 

13 ΕΕῚἸ 8, 1217b22; II 1, 1218b34; EN I 13, 1102226; VI 4, 114083; Pol. III 6, 1278b31; VII 1, 1323a22. 
Cf. Cicero, Fin. V.v.12 and Ad Att. IV.xvi; Plutarch, Adv. Col. 14. 

14 The only attestation of ἀκροαματικός in the Aristotelian corpus is in the dubious Epistle to 
Alexander. 

15 Guthrie (1939). 

16 Guthrie (1939) 92n(a). For a similar but qualified view see Elders (1965) 148; Guthrie reviews 
scholarship and also qualifies at Guthrie (1981) 53 5. See Bos (1989) 113 52, for extensive re 
view of scholarship on exoterica and enkuklia though with the idiosyncratic view that the former 
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“The evidence of Simpllicius] seems conclusive for identifying the ἐγκύκλια 
φιλοσοφήματα, like the ἐξωτερικοὶ λόγοι, with Alristotlel’s own published 
works.” He tries to clinch the argument with a further point: Simplicius “refers 
to the dialogue Περὶ φιλοσοφίας by name for the present passage”. Guthrie is 
noting that after the line quoted above, Simplicius says: “And Aristotle speaks 
about this in his On Philosophy” (λέγει δὲ περὶ τούτου ἐν τοῖς περὶ 
φιλοσοφίας). Guthrie takes this as Simplicius’ evidence for defining the enkuklia 
philosophemata as Aristotle’s popular works. Whether he should, we will askin a 
minute. 

We should first observe that the paragraph breaks in recent collections of the 
testimony to and fragments of Aristotle’s lost works have encouraged Guthrie’s 
view about the reason Simplicius mentions Aristotle’s On Philosophy. They 
have suggested that Simplicius is completing his thought about Aristotle’s enku- 
klia philosoph&mata, by saying that Aristotle speaks about this [the enkuklia phil- 
osophemata] in his On Philosophy. R. Walzer (1934) 80 puts a paragraph break 
after the sentence “and Aristotle speaks about this in his On Philosophy”. Ν. 
Rose prints the long lemma from Aristotle’s De caelo, then Simplicius’ assertion 
that “Aristotle speaks about this in his On Philosophy”, and then brackets what 
follows of Simplicius’ text, which is a summary of the argument supposedly 
found there (frag. 16 Rose). W. Ὁ. Ross, in subsequent years, gives three distinct 
treatments in four quotations over two works." Yet the critical edition of Simpli- 
cius used by all authors after Rose, J. L. Heiberg’s Simplici in Aristotelis De caelo 
commentaria (Berlin: Reimer, 1894), inserts no paragraph breaks, and Hankin- 
son’s translation of Simplicius breaks the paragraph before the sentence “and 
Aristotle speaks about this in his On Philosophy”. The typographical decision 
one makes depends on the interpretation of Simplicius’ reasoning. Does Simpli- 
cius cite On Philosophy to show that the enkuklia philosophemata are his early 
dialogues? So Guthrie, Walzer, and Ross sometimes. Or does Simplicius introduce 


refer to works whose topic concerns the hyperuranian and the latter to works whose topic con 
cerns “what’s all around us”, i.e., in the natural world. 

17 Guthrie (1939) 92n(a); cf. Guthrie (1981) 53n4. 

18 (i) In the 1955 Greek version of Aristotle’s fragments, Ross prints as “On Philosophy frag. 16” 
all that Guthrie quoted as a single paragraph, and then Simplicius’ summary of the argument in 
the next paragraph. (ii) As the twenty fifth unnumbered “Testimonia” (p. 6) in the same volume, 
he prints only what Guthrie quoted (i.e., ἐγκύκλια δὲ καλεῖ... to ...Ev τοῖς Περὶ φιλοσοφίας). (ii) 
In the English collection of 1952 under the head “On Philosophy frag. 16” he prints as one para 
graph “Aristotle speaks of this in the work On Philosophy. In general, [and Simplicius’ summary 
ofthe argument therein]” in other words, he does not insert a paragraph break as he and Walz 
er did. (iv) In the English “Testimonia” (p. 5), he gives the English translation of its counterpart 
in Fragmenta Selecta. 
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cite On Philosophy as his source for the subsequent argument, about the eternity 
of divinity, that would count as being among the enkuklia philosophemata? So 
Hankinson and maybe Heiberg. After summarizing that argument, Simplicius 
says that Aristotle took his argument from Plato’s Republic Book II, which 
means that such an argument in fact circulates in non-Aristotelian texts. This 
should be at least an open possibility. 

Be that as it may, Simplicius and Guthrie believe that enkuklia philosophema- 
ta refer to Aristotle’s circulating works, and yet this view runs into various diffi- 
culties, to which I now turn. 

1. Simplicius cites no evidence for this reading of enkuklia philosophemata. 
He also forewent evidence in his gloss of philosophema at [1]. His gloss there 
seemed to admit the opacity of the term, no memory of the similar phrase at 
[2], and basically an overly simplistic understanding of the term. The untrustwor- 
thiness of the gloss there bodes ill for it here. 

2. More specifically, the contrast between Simplicius’ glosses at [1] and [2] 
puts both in doubt. If philosoph&ma at [1] means an aporia that instigates inquiry 
into causes, then the phrase at [2] should mean “in the enkuklia puzzles-instigat- 
ed-by-inquiry-into-causes concerning the divine, it often appears in the argu- 
ments that...”. Alternatively, at [1] Aristotle would have to be read as saying 
“this became an Aristotle’s dialogue for all”. This latter is ludicrous; the former 
is not, and so that option should have been open to Simplicius. Puzzles are ob- 
viously not Aristotle’s works; his works contain puzzles, as do many others’. 

3. One might think that enkuklios has a technical meaning for Aristotle, such 
that it picks out his own popular writing; in other words, that while philosophe- 
ma means one thing, enkuklia philosophemata means something quite different. 
But this view is difficult to countenance. The adjective is attested once in Euripi- 
des, where it means “making a circle”, as a chorus does, and three times in Iso- 
crates, where it means “everyday”, that is, “recurrent” and “unexceptional” in 
civic life.'? It has that Isocratean meaning in its five uses in Aristotle’s Politics 
and Athenian Constitution,?° and the Euripidean meaning in in its nine uses in 
De caelo and Meteorologica.”' Only once does Aristotle use it in a way similar 
to [2], and yet even there it does not modify philosoph&mata. In Nicomachean 
Ethics 1 3, Aristotle adumbrates the numerous and obvious problems faced by 
the thesis that the bare possession of virtue is the goal of life. One would ad- 


19 Euripides, IT 429; Isocrates, Nicocles 22, De pace 87, Antidosis 316. 

20 Ath. 26.2; 43.1; Pol. 1 7, 1255b25; II 5, 1263a21; II 9, 1269535. 

21 Cael. 113, 286211; 286b6; II 8, 290a2; II 12, 293a11; II 14, 296335; Mete. 11, 339a4; I2, 339212; I 
4, 341614; 17, 34439. I note here that the word does not reappear until late Christian authors ex 
cept in possibly spurious attributions to Epicurus. 
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vance it only as a debater’s task.”” The whole issue can be dismissed, he says, 
because “enough has been said about these things in the enkuklia” (ἱκανῶς 
γὰρ καὶ Ev τοῖς ἐγκυκλίοις εἴρηται περὶ αὐτῶν, 109643). We have no reason to 
suppose he refers to his own popular works rather than to others’. The goal 
of life was evidently a frequent debate in first-generation Socratic literature,?* 
which Aristotle’s audience would know. Thus nothing about enkuklios appended 
to philosophemata tells us that it makes them his. 

4. As we saw above, Aristotle has a perfectly good term for popular works, οἱ 
ἐξωτερικοί λόγοι, even if, because Aristotle does not use the personal pronoun, 
it sometimes leaves the author unclear. But it certainly isn’t more unclear than 
the other supposed term for his popular works. 

5. Aristotle says that the frequent argument in the enkuklia philosoph&mata 
serves as a “witness” (μαρτυρεῖ) to his argument. It would be strange to witness 
on one’s own behalf! Nowhere else, when he speaks of the exoterikoi logoi, does 
Aristotle use this language of “witnessing”. They provide no independent au- 
thority; they simply contain material he need not rehash, often introduced 
with “we worked through” (διοριζόμεθα) such and such issues. 

6. The argument from philosophemata seems to parallel the argument from 
ancient etymology. Since the first adduces general corroboration from a vaguely 
defined authority, the original speakers of Greek, so too we might expect [2] to 
do. General corroboration would come more naturally from others involved in 
philosophical engagement than from dialogues written earlier in Aristotle’s 
life. (One could imagine that Aristotle took his early writings as so Platonic as 
to be effectively from another philosopher. But not only is this developmentalist 
picture extremely unreliable, it assumes that though Aristotle moved beyond his 
Platonic sensibility he still appealed to [from his perspective] an outmoded set of 
arguments, or that he preferred citing his derivative Platonicity rather than Pla- 
to’s dialogues themselves.) 


22 Cf. 18, 1098b30 1099a7. 

23 Rackham (1926) 16, admits that it is unclear whether Aristotle refers to his own dialogues, to 
others’ popular works, or to philosophical debates in general; Gerson (2005) 49n7, says of the 
“circulated works” that it is unclear whether these are exactly the exoteric works; but I cannot 
tell whether Gerson still thinks they are Aristotle’s. Reeve (2016) 548n1423, is appropriately dif 
fident. Stocks (1922) seems to have it right all along, with “popular philosophy”. Similar ambi 
guity arises at EN 113, 1102226, about the exoterikoi logoi, which the Revised Oxford Translation 
renders “even outside our school”, and at VI 4, 1140a3, where Aristotle speaks of putting trust 
(πιστεύομεν) in the exoterikoi logoi, which might suggest that he did not write them. 

24 Cf. Vlastos (1991) ch. 8. 
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For these reasons, I believe that Simplicius has once again merely guessed at 
the meaning of (enkuklia) philosophemata and ended up giving it a too-specific 
referent; and then Guthrie has followed him. At least we can understand Simpli- 
cius’ reasoning here at [2] as we could at [1]. Aristotle says an argument is in the 
enkuklia philosophemata, but does not say where; Simplicius finds one in the On 
Philosophy; and so he assumes that Aristotle means by enkuklia philosophemata 
the sorts of Aristotelian works of which On Philosophy is an example. 

But maybe Simplicius’ error is only in specifying Aristotle’s works. Aquinas 
seems to have read Simplicius, since he says something quite similar; but he 
makes some telling corrections to avoid the problems above - quite simply, he 
avoids limiting authorship of the philosophemata to Aristotle. In his gloss on en- 
kuklia philosophemata, he says that philosophemata are themselves the views 
(dogmata) of philosophers, and that, “among philosophers [in general], there 
were two sorts of views” (apud philosophos errant duo genera dogmatum). The 
views called encyclia were directed at (apponebantur) the many; the views called 
syntagmatica (i.e., “integrated”) and acromatica (“verbally presented”) were 
“more subtle” and directed at more advanced listeners (auditoribus iam provec- 
tis). Aquinas concludes that Aristotle is saying that in the enkuklia philosophema- 
ta, “philosophers often in their arguments showed...” (multoties philosophi ra- 
tionibus manifestabant), and “they called” (dicebant) every separated 
substance divine. According to Aquinas, then, the enkuklia philosophemata are 
not Aristotle’s early dialogues; they are simply the publically accessible views 
(dogmata) of other philosophers, as for example Xenophanes’.”° 

The way we should read Aristotle at De caelo I 9, then, is to be saying that 
the “familiar” (because circulating / everyday) views on the divinity, views pro- 
mulgated by philosophers presumably in conversation with one another, provide 
support to his conclusion. These views are relevant because they are philosoph- 
ical, that is, manifestations of many decades of critique and advance, imagina- 
tion and reflection. So at the end of this argument, Aristotle appeals first broadly, 
to Greek language use, and then more narrowly, to the philosophical tradition; 
these are distinct appeals, both admittediy of limited value, but both are on 
point. 


25 For example, frags. B11,14 15,23 26 DK; see Hankinson (2004)nn592 3. Itake the implied 
translation here to be an improvement on LS] s.v. philosoph@ma: “a subject of scientific inquiry 
or a philosophical treatise”. 
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4 A Logical Form of Philosophömata 


The word philosophema shows up a third time in the Aristotelian corpus, at Top- 
ics VIN 11. Its meaning differs markedly from its meaning in De caelo. 


[3] While a philosoph&ma is a demonstrative argument (συλλογισμὸς ἀποδεικτικός), and an 
epicheiröma a dialectical argument, a sophisma is an eristic argument, and an apor&ma is a 
dialectical argument from a contradiction (ἀντιφάσεως). 


Topics VIII 11 162a15 18 


A philosophema is a piece of reasoning, a sullogismos, with true premises and a 
true conclusion. Thus it is defined logically rather than psychologically, bio- 
graphically, or practically. It obviously does not mean “Aristotle’s popular 
works”. As far as we can tell, Aristotle’s popular works did not exclude demon- 
strative arguments in preference for dialectical or eristic arguments.”® But as dia- 
logues, they would not themselves have been demonstrative arguments alone.?” 
So at the least, philosoph@ma could not consistently refer to Aristotle’s writings. 

In fact this use seems to require so much inconsistency that the editor of 
Topics VII in the Clarendon Aristotle series, Robin Smith, judges these lines “al- 
most certainly spurious”, and so he secludes them. There is no manuscript or 
previous editorial basis for the seclusion, so it is worth attending to his four rea- 
sons: Alexander of Aphrodisias (in Top. VIII) makes no notice of them (his is the 
only extant commentary on the Book); in De caelo the word is twice used to 
mean “philosophical treatise”; aporema means “puzzle” elsewhere; and these 
lines are irrelevant to the flow of Aristotle’s argument. The point about Alexand- 
er, while true enough, is hardly decisive, since he does not discuss absolutely ev- 
erything in the Topics. We have already shown that philosophema cannot mean 
“philosophical treatise” in De caelo - Aristotle knew of no treatise by Thales, 
and “treatise” suggests something more systematic than dialogues or public lec- 
tures need amount to. Aporöma might mean “puzzle” loosely in its single use in 
the Posterior Analytics (at 71a29; there is no second reference at 831, contrary to 
Smith’s indication), but what Aristotle fully says is that, if we fail to make a dis- 
tinction between qualified and unqualified knowing, we are confronted with the 


26 Late antique commentators seem to misspeak here. For example, Elias, In Cat. 114.15 Busse, 
says that Aristotle’s dialogues contained (merely) “persuasive” arguments (πιθανοῖς κέχρηται 
λόγοις) and at 115.3 5 reports Alexander’s view that the dialogues express false opinions of 
other people. 

27 They may certainly have been dense with demonstrative arguments. For the best reconstruc 
tion of an Aristotelian dialogue see Hutchinson and Johnson (forthcoming). 
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Meno’s apor&ma (80de), where one will either learn nothing or learn only what 
he already knows; in fact what follows in the Meno from this debater’s position 
seems precisely what Aristotle in the Topics calls a dialectical argument from a 
contradiction. The same holds for Metaphysics IV 6, where Aristotle treats of an 
aporema as a sort of contentious or contradictory debater’s argument 
(1011a3-16). And at XIII 2, Aristotle’s locution ἅπερ καὶ Ev τοῖς ἀπορήμασιν 
ἐπήλθομεν (1076639 -1077a1) seems to mean “what we came upon in the work- 
ing through of the puzzles”, which suggests that aporemata are arguments 
(though not at this point conclusive ones) drawn from contradictory claims. Fi- 
nally, admitting that this list of four kinds of arguments does not seem as well 
placed here as it could be, all of Topics VIII 11 has a somewhat cobbled-together 
feel, as perhaps befits the end of a series of lectures; all four kinds of argument 
are in fact discussed in the chapter; and most importantly, in VIII 12 Aristotle 
gives another list of four kinds of false argument (162b3 - 16). 

I do not take myself to have succeeded at refuting Smith altogether and 
thereby keeping 162a15-18 in our text of the Topics. But that passage might be- 
long exactly where we find it, and if it does, we need to explain the strange use 
of philosophema. Here I appeal to two facts as conditions for an explanation: Ar- 
istotle uses philosophein and the related nouns in a wide variety of ways through- 
out his corpus, upwards of ten in my counting;® and Aristotle’s exceedingly in- 
frequent usage of philosophema, and its absence otherwise from classical prose, 
allows him variety in its deployment (he usually uses the word pragmateia).” It 
would make sense for Aristotle to use philosophema in a way that reflected his 
use of philosophein, philosophia, or philosophos in the lectures in which we 
find it. We can see that variety in the six uses found in the Topics alone: 


- 12, 101a27-34: the sciences done kata philosophian benefit from the study of 
deduction, because philosophia makes it easier to go through difficulties and 
find what’s true. 

- 111, 104b20: a thesis is a paradoxical belief held by someone well knowing 
kata philosophian, such as Antisthenes, Heraclitus, and Melissus. 

- 114, 105b30: in philosophia we ought to deal with premises in terms of truth; 
in dialectics, in terms of belief. 

- III2, 118a10: philosophein is better than money-making. 

- VII 1, 155b8-10: both the dialectician and the philosophos seek premises; 
the former worries about arrangement and the devising of question, whereas 


28 See again Moore (2019). 
29 On Aristotle’s use of pragmateia see Horky (2013) 3 6, 19. 
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the latter, who seeks by himself, wants his premises to be true, intelligible, 
and accessible, in accordance with scientific deduction. 

- VIII 14, 1163b9: for gnösis and phron£sis kata philosophian, the ability to com- 
prehend the consequences of assumptions is highly valuable. 


This list shows that, in the Topics, Aristotle treats philosophizing non-discipli- 
narily but as a commitment to norms of soundness and discovery. We would 
then expect philosophöma to mean an instantiation of work in accordance 
with those norms. Aristotle seems to be experimenting with uses of philosophe- 
ma, so his use of this way, in a lecture surely written at a time quite distinct from 
that of De caelo, makes sense. 

Here ends my review of classical uses of the term philosoph@ma. I count only 
four post-classical uses of philosophöma through Plutarch; each is consistent 
with the argument of this paper. Strabo writes that “everyone believes that [Hom- 
er’s] poetry is a philosoph&ma”; this it is to be judged in terms of its thought and 
historical content (Geographica 1.ii.17.12 = Polybius XXXIV.iv.4.3). Plutarch ob- 
serves that it might be a philosophöma of King Numa to have put funerary 
items in a place of Aphrodite, so as to teach people not to feel repugnance at 
them or shun them as pollution (Aetia Romana et Graeca 26963). This must 
mean a thoughtful and not obviously tricky idea (= sophisma). Then in his 
Against Colotes Pericles uses the locution “by means of these exchanges (διαλο- 
γισμοῖς) and philosophemata” (1125b6), which suggests the verbal exchange as- 
pect of philosophein. 


5 Conclusion 


This work has taken the (necessarily) long way around to show that in at least 
two instances, Aristotle uses the term philosoph@ma to refer to a common medi- 
um of the discipline of philosophy, not his youthful publications in particular 
(though they were themselves some of the material of the discipline). This medi- 
um is arguments — as we saw, about the means of the Earth’s stability and du- 
ration of the divine’s stability — that transcend specific conversational contexts. 
This shows what Aristotle often thinks philosophizing so-called amounts to: 
namely, a contribution to an always-improving disciplinary trove of arguments, 
positions, and explanations. I think this differs from the way earlier users of the 
term philosophizing would have construed its outcome. Herodotus, for example, 
uses philosophein as a word connected to acquiring Sophos-like insight into hap- 
piness and human nature (1.30); the outcome would be that acquisition. Gorgias 
uses it asa word connected to public recreational debate (Helen 13); the outcome 
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would be victory in such debates.?° Socrates and the first-generation Socratics 
use it as a word connected to examination of self and others; the outcome 
would include recognition of one’s ignorance, or appreciation of virtue, or closer 
proximity to truer claims. 

Aristotle by contrast sees philosophy as a cumulative activity, one that gen- 
erates material that can be generalized beyond any particular instance of think- 
ing or talking, and drawn from at one’s argumentative or persuasive conven- 
ience. Yet, while this material can be spoken of independently of its thinker, 
as we see from Aristotle’s practice, this is not usually done -- he mentions spe- 
cific (big name) authors as responsible for the views. Why would he do this? It 
must be because the views need to be interpreted, and this can be done only 
in light of other things a thinker has said or in light of the influences on that 
thinker. This means that while for Aristotle the results of some philosophical ac- 
tivity transcend that moment of activity, so too do the thinkers who deserve to be 
treated as philosophizing! That means that the philosophömata are the materials 
by means of which we can continue our conversations with the dead! And so per- 
haps Aristotle’s view is, in the end, not so different from Socrates’. Socrates says, 
at the close of the Apology (41a6-c3), that he looks forward to an afterlife in 
Hades where he could talk endlessiy and philosophically with Homer, Hesiod, 
Orpheus, and the rest of the wise. 


30 See Moore (2020) 128 32,143 7. 
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On the Role of the Platonic Interlocutor in 
Aristotle’s Dialogue On Philosophy 


It is generally accepted that Aristotle himself appears as an interlocutor in his 
dialogue On Philosophy.' Scholars also tend to agree that he took on the leading 
role,” and had the final word on the issues discussed. The identity of the other 
interlocutors in the work is not known, but whether or not Plato himself was pre- 
sent, it is likely that at least one of the speakers defended Platonic doctrines.“ 
Defining the role that these characters play in the dialogue and the theses they 
supported has not been an easy task, however. Some authors, like Bignone and 
Untersteiner, believe that these theses are reflected in the arguments for the ex- 
istence of a god architect (frags. 13.2 and 13.3),’ and the indestructibility of the 


1 Cf. frag. 10 Ross (throughout this paper, I will always cite fragments of On Philosophy accord 
ing to Ross’ numbering, with subdivisions when different texts are included under the same 
number, and adopt his translation, except when otherwise specified). I assume that the On Phi 
losophy was a dialogue. Good evidence of it can be seen in Phil., test. 2 and frags. 1 and 10.1. 
2 See 6.5. Bernays (1863) 48, Jaeger (1955) 127, Untersteiner (1963) 136, Effe (1970) 4. Appearing 
as main interlocutor must have been a general practice in Aristotle’s dialogues, as shown by 
Cicero (Epistulae ad Atticum, XII.xix3 4). 

3 This possibility was first suggested by Rose (1863) 33, accepted later by Bignone (2007) 848f., 
Saffrey (1971) 22, 24 5, 53, P&pin (1964a) 458 and (1971) 323, Allan (1970) 17, Chroust (1974) 287, 
Runia (1986) 195, and especially defended by Untersteiner (1960) 350 ff. and (1963) xxi xxii. How 
ever, others, like Hirzel (1963) I 281 or Effe (1970) 4 5, believe that frag. 11 does not sufficiently 
substantiate the hypothesis of the intervention of Plato in the dialogue; see also Cherniss (1959) 
50n2, and Tarän (1966) 466. Berti, who previously rejected the former view, became more in 
clined to accept it later on (see Berti (1997) 18 9), though he does not provide reasons for 
this change of mind. 

4 Since in the dialogue Aristotle doctrinally disagreed with Plato (frag. 26), criticized the theory 
of Forms (frag. 10) and dealt with the Platonic doctrine of principles (frag. 11). 

5 Iam not going to enter into the discussion of the authenticity of these fragments, which has 
recently been disputed (e.g. by Rheins (2016)), because it is not the subject of this paper. I will 
simply point out that the main reason to deny that the On Philosophy is the source of those frag 
ments is that, in contrast to the traditional interpretation, there is not in Rheins’ view unequiv 
ocal evidence of a teleological proof for the existence of god(s) in this work, since frag. 13.1 (= 
Cicero, Nat. Deor. II.xxxvii.95 96), on which frags. 13.2 and 13.3 depend, does not contain such 
an argument. However, while accepting that frag. 13.1 does not contain a teleological argument 
for the existence of god(s), but rather an illustration of one of mankind’s two chief sources of 
their conception of the gods, frag. 12a (= Sextus Empiricus, M. IX.20 23), explicitly referred 
to Aristotle (because this text deals with the divine, interpreters attribute it to On Philosophy), 
shows that inference of the existence of gods from the orderly movement of the heavens assumes 
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world (frag. 19c), since these would be based on the assumption that an artificer 
demiurge exists.° Untersteiner, for the same reason, saw the intervention of Plato 
in frag. 27.5 as well.’ Finally, Bignone and Untersteiner also noticed an echo of 
the discussion between Aristotle and Plato on the question of the origin of the 
world in fragment 20.2.® 

The notion that the parts of the On Philosophy that do not correspond to (the 
interpreter’s own conception of the) Aristotelian doctrine should be ascribed to 
Plato or to a Platonic interlocutor has been rightly criticized because it entails 
begging the question. The extant texts give us an idea of the content of the 
work, and then we judge the texts themselves according to that idea,” despite 
the fact that we do not have an overall vision of the original content of the 
work, but only a few non-literal fragments selected by using criteria extracted 
from the fragments themselves. It is therefore impossible to ascertain which frag- 
ments are to be assigned to an interlocutor; the texts are not explicit on this issue 
and the mere interpretation of their content cannot give us a sure answer. To as- 


that a divine being is cause (αἴτιον) of that movement. And we know from frag. 26 (= Cicero, Nat. 
Deor. 1.xiii.33) that such a god was subject of discussion in the On Philosophy. Therefore, the ar 
guments from frags. 13.2 and 13.3 can be interpreted as an echo of that which was expounded in 
the work in support of the existence of a divine being as cause of the cosmic order. 

6 Bignone (2007) 849, Untersteiner (1963) 173, 182 3, 223. This is also Mansion’s view (1946) 
96n8, even though he does not attribute these theses to a Platonic interlocutor. 

7 Untersteiner (1960) 146 7 and (1963) 279 80. 

8 Bignone (2007) 847 8, Untersteiner (1963) 227 8. Bignone (2007) 849 adduces two further ex 
amples of Plato’s participation in the dialogue: first, he interprets the expression ὡς ApıoTo 
τέλης Ev τοῖς Πλατωνικοῖς εἴρηκε, “as Aristotle has said in his Platonic [works]”, in frag. 1, 
as a reference to the On Philosophy because Plato participated in it, just as ἐν τοῖς Σωκρατικοῖς 
would designate the Platonic dialogues in which Socrates participated. Second, he sees in the 
replicatione quadam from frag. 26 a reflection of the doctrine of backward rotation of the 
world in Plato’s Politicus, and, therefore, a reference to a Platonic theory in the On Philosophy. 
However, Bignone’s exegesis is very weak in both cases. First, ἐν τοῖς Πλατωνικοῖς is an ambigu 
ous syntagma, which can be understood in several ways: e.g. “in his works written in the Pla 
tonic style” or “in the works in which he deals with Platonic doctrines”, not necessarily “in the 
works where Plato participated”. We simply cannot be sure how πλατωνικά is being used here. 
Second, replicatione quadam is a very controversial locution, which has been interpreted in 
many ways. For the sake of brevity, I will merely say that seeing replicatio as a translation of 
ἀνείλιξις, meaning the backward movement of universe, as in Plato’s Politicus (270d, 2866), is 
a mere conjecture involving many difficulties, not least that replicatio is atributted to a god, 
while in Plato it is attributed to the world itself, and that this doctrine is ascribed explicitly 
to Aristotle, not to another author. On the difficulties of this passage, see e.g. P&pin (1964b) 
153 8 and Berti (1997) 310 ff. 

9 See e.g. Wilpert (1955) 102 3; Moraux (1963) cols. 1218 9; P&pin (1964a) 459, (1964b) 479n2 
and (1971) 323. 
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cribe to Plato himself the fragments whose content appears more clearly Platonic 
responds more to the interpreter’s idea of what Aristotle’s doctrine in the dia- 
logue should have been than to what this doctrine really was. 

On the other hand, the attribution of certain doctrines to a Platonic inter- 
locutor demands some answers as to how Platonism should be interpreted 
here. Is it compatible or incompatible with the Aristotelian thought? If it contra- 
dicts Aristotelian thought, should it be ascribed to another interlocutor? This, in 
turn, demands reconstructing Aristotle’s own interpretation of Plato’s opinions. 
It far exceeds the purpose of this chapter to look into these issues in detail.'° I do 
think it is necessary to argue for the premises I hold in this paper, however, even 
though I am unable to offer all the necessary arguments to defend them. Given 
that we have practically no literal fragments of the dialogue, we cannot irrefuta- 
bly ascertain which arguments were put forward by Aristotle and which were 
presented by other interlocutors. The best we can do is to resort to testimonies 
that explicitly refer to the dialogue or which we have strong reasons to accept, '! 
and this is what I will do here. I use the criterion of internal consistency to de- 
termine the elements of the dialogue that are Aristotle’s own opinion and those 
that are not. 

We know that Aristotle defended in the dialogue that the world is ingenerate 
and indestructible (frags. 18, 19a, 20), that from the beauty and harmony of the 
world’s order we can deduce the existence of a god who was responsible for this 
order (this is so simply because neither chance nor the nature of the world alone 
can cause order: frags. 12a, 12b, 13.2, 13.3, and maybe 13.1), and that this god, 
transcendent to the world, was immaterial (frag. 26). These doctrines are not mu- 
tually incompatible and do not violate the principle of internal consistency. We 
can assume therefore that they were expressed by Aristotle himself in the dia- 
logue. All opinions ascribable to the dialogue and which seem incompatible 
with Aristotelian doctrines may be interpreted in two ways: either as belonging 
to a Platonic interlocutor, or as belonging to Aristotle himself, namely in cases 
where the alleged incompatibility can somehow be explained away. On what 
grounds should we opt for one of these options over the other? The answer is 
simple. All doctrines ascribable to the dialogue are indeed mutually compatible 
and thus attributable to Aristotle. My aim in this chapter is to prove this. 


10 A good overview on Platonism in the On Philosophy can be found in Gerson (2005) 67 75. 
11 I set out the reasons for accepting the authenticity of the fragments from the On Philosophy 
quoted in this chapter in my unpublished doctoral thesis Ediciön critica, traducciön y comentario 
del dialogo Sobre la filosofia de Aristöteles (Universidad Complutense de Madrid, 2016). All these 
fragments are in Ross’ edition (1952), from which I quote. 
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In what follows, I will argue that the fragments listed above do not unequiv- 
ocally reflect a Platonic doctrine ascribable to a Platonic interlocutor, but that 
they are rather best interpreted either as an expression of Aristotle’s explana- 
tions of the origin of the notion of the divine (frags. 13.2 and 13.3) and the inde- 
structibility of the world (frag. 19c), or as a supplementary explanation of the 
ἀκατονόμαστον added by some intermediate source (fr. 27.5). I will also maintain 
that fragment 20.2 does not provide any evidence of a discussion between Aris- 
totle and Plato in the dialogue, but only confirms that Aristotle rejected the the- 
sis of the creation and destruction of the world. 

Let us begin with fragments 13.2 and 13.3. Both fragments come from Philo of 
Alexandria and develop an argument on the view that our notion of the divine 
originates from the order of the world. Frag. 13.2 reads: 


ἐζήτησαν οἱ πρῶτοι πῶς ἐνοήσαμεν τὸ θεῖον. εἶθ᾽ οἱ δοκοῦντες ἄριστα φιλοσοφεῖν ἔφασαν 
ὅτι ἀπὸ τοῦ κόσμου καὶ τῶν μερῶν αὐτοῦ καὶ τῶν ἐνυπαρχουσῶν τούτοις δυνάμεων ἀντί 
ληψιν ἐποιησάμεθα τοῦ αἰτίου. ὥσπερ γάρ εἴ τις ἴδοι δεδημιουργημένην οἰκίαν ἐπιμελῶς 
προπυλαίοις στοαῖς ἀνδρῶσι γυναικωνίτισι τοῖς ἄλλοις οἰκοδομήμασιν, ἔννοιαν λήψεται 
τοῦ τεχνίτου, οὐ γὰρ ἄνευ τέχνης καὶ δημιουργοῦ νομιεῖ τὴν οἰκίαν ἀποτελεσθῆναι, τὸν 
αὐτὸν δὲ τρόπον καὶ ἐπὶ πόλεως καὶ νεὼς καὶ παντὸς ἐλάττονος ἢ μείζονος κατασκευάσμα 
τος, οὕτως δὴ καὶ εἰσελθών τις ὥσπερ εἰς μεγίστην οἰκίαν ἢ πόλιν τόνδε τὸν κόσμον καὶ 
θεασάμενος οὐρανὸν μὲν ἐν κύκλῳ περιπολοῦντα καὶ πάντα ἐντὸς συνειληφότα, πλανήτας 
δὲ καὶ ἀπλανεῖς ἀστέρας κατὰ ταὐτὰ καὶ ὡσαύτως κινουμένους ἐμμελῶς τε καὶ ἐναρμονίως 
καὶ τῷ παντὶ ὠφελίμως, γῆν δὲ τὸν μέσον χῶρον λαχοῦσαν ὕδατός τε καὶ ἀέρος χύσεις ἐν 
μεθορίῳ τεταγμένας, ἔτι δὲ ζῷα θνητά τε αὖ καὶ ἀθάνατα καὶ φυτῶν καὶ καρπῶν διαφοράς, 
λογιεῖται δήπου ὅτι ταῦτα οὐκ ἄνευ τέχνης παντελοῦς δεδημιούργηται, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἦν καὶ 
ἔστιν ὁ τοῦδε τοῦ παντὸς δημιουργὸς ὁ θεός. οἱ δὴ οὕτως ἐπιλογιζόμενοι διὰ σκιᾶς τὸν 
θεὸν καταλαμβάνουσι, διὰ τῶν ἔργων τὸν τεχνίτην κατανοοῦντες. 


The earliest thinkers inquired how we came to recognize the divine. Later, the most highly 
esteemed philosophers said that it was from the world and its parts and the powers inher 
ent in these that we came to grasp their cause. If one saw a house carefully furnished with 
entrances, colonnades, men’s quarters, women’s quarters, and all the other buildings, he 
would acquire an idea of the architect,'” since he would reflect that the house could not 
have been completed without the art of a craftsman; and so too with a city, a ship, or 
any structure small or great. So also if one comes into this world as into a vast house or 
city, and sees the heavens revolving in a circle and containing all things within them, plan 
ets and unwandering stars moving uniformly in orderly and harmonious fashion for the 
good of the whole, earth occupying the midmost region, streams of water and air in be 
tween, living things also, mortal and immortal, varieties of plants and crops; he will surely 
reason that these things have not been framed without perfect skill, but that there both was 


12 The same motif in Cleanthes apud Cicero, Nat. Deor. 11.v.15. 
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and is a framer of this universe God. Those, then, who reason thus grasp God by way of his 
shadow, apprehending the Craftsman through his works. 


Frag. 13.2 = Philo, Leg. IIl.xxxii.97 99 


Frag. 13.3, which basically agrees with frag. 13.2, reads as follows: 


εἰ δέ τινες καὶ δι᾿ ἐπιστήμης ἴσχυσαν φαντασιωθῆναι τὸν ποιητὴν Kal ἡγεμόνα τοῦ παντός, 
τὸ λεγόμενον δὴ τοῦτο κάτωθεν ἄνω προῆλθον. ὥσπερ γὰρ εἰς εὔνομον πόλιν τόνδε τὸν 
κόσμον παρελθόντες καὶ θεασάμενοι γῆν μὲν ἑστῶσαν ὀρεινὴν καὶ πεδιάδα, σπαρτῶν καὶ 
δένδρων καὶ καρπῶν ἔτι δὲ καὶ παντοίων ζῴων ἀνάπλεων, ἐπὶ δ᾽ αὐτῆς ἀνακεχυμένα πε 
λάγη καὶ λίμνας καὶ ποταμοὺς αὐθιγενεῖς τε καὶ χειμάρρους, καὶ ἀέρος καὶ πνευμάτων 
εὐκρασίας, καὶ τῶν ἐτησίων ὡρῶν τὰς ἐναρμονίους μεταβολάς, καὶ ἐπὶ πᾶσιν ἥλιον καὶ 
σελήνην πλάνητάς τε καὶ ἀπλανεῖς ἀστέρας καὶ τὸν σύμπαντα οὐρανὸν ἐν τάξεσι μετὰ 
τῆς οἰκείας στρατιᾶς ἡρμοσμένον, κόσμον ἀληθινὸν ἐν κόσμῳ περιπολοῦντα, θαυμάσαντες 
καὶ καταπλαγέντες εἰς ἔννοιαν ἦλθον ἀκόλουθον τοῖς φανεῖσιν, ὅτι ἄρα τοσαῦτα κάλλη καὶ 
οὕτως ὑπερβάλλοντα τάξει οὐκ ἀπαυτοματισθέντα γέγονεν, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπό τινος δημιουργοῦ 
κοσμοποιοῦ, καὶ ὅτι πρόνοιαν ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι: νόμος γὰρ φύσεως ἐπιμελεῖσθαι τὸ πεποιη 
κὸς τοῦ γεγονότος. ἀλλ᾽ οὗτοί γε οἱ θεσπέσιοι καὶ τῶν ἄλλων διενηνοχότες, ὅπερ ἔφην, 
κάτωθεν ἄνω προῆλθον οἷα διά τινος οὐρανίου κλίμακος, ἀπὸ τῶν ἔργων εἰκότι λογισμῷ 
στοχασάμενοι τὸν δημιουργόν. 


If some people, by means of their philosophic knowledge, have been enabled to gain a 
comprehension of the author and governor of the whole universe, they proceeded from 
the lowly to the most high as the popular saying goes. Indeed, when they enter this 
world as if they were entering a city ruled by good laws, and when they contemplate the 
earth so exquisitely girdled with its mountain ranges and far flung plains, strewn with 
shrubs and trees and fruit bearing plants and also animals of all sorts, beholding in differ 
ent places the oceans and the lakes and the many quiet streams and rushing torrents as 
well as the gentleness of the air and of the winds and the orderly annual changes of the 
seasons, and above them all the sun and the moon, the planets and the fixed stars and 
the heavens in their orderly and disciplined array (a contained world in itself which gyrates 
within the universe) when they behold all this they marvel greatly and are struck with 
awe, and they come to the conclusion which is fully consonant with these grandiose man 
ifestations, namely, that such wondrous beauty and such a sublime order could not possi 
bly be the result of a mere accident, but must be the deliberate handiwork of an artificer, 
the creator of this universe, and that of necessity there must be a providence. For itis a 
principle of nature that the creative power cares about what it has created. These no 
doubt are truly admirable persons and superior to the other classes. They have as I said 
advanced from the lowly to the most high by a sort of heavenly ladder and by reason 
and reflection happily inferred the artificer from his works. 


Frag. 13.3 = Philo, Praem. VIL41 43 Cohn (trans. A. H. Chroust and by F. H. Colson) 


These passages show us that Aristotle used a dialectical argument to explain 
that our notion of the divine originates from the beauty of the order of the 
world. This argument, which later came to be known as “teleological” or “intel- 
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ligent design argument”, is presented as follows: the world and its parts (above 
all the heavens) have a special order, harmony and beauty; just as a well-built 
home or a well-ordered and well-legislated city reveals a craftsman, or generally 
speaking an external cause, in the same way the beautiful and harmonious order 
ofthe world suggested to those who first remarked it the idea that it had to be the 
work of an architect. This idea that an architect must have designed the world 
gave rise to our notion of god. The assumption is that any harmonious and beau- 
tiful order cannot occur spontaneously or without design. That is to say, a har- 
monious and beautiful order cannot result from accident or chance and without 
a particular end. There must therefore be a cause for the visible order of the uni- 
verse, and that cause, which must be divine in view of the magnitude of the ef- 
fect, is called “architect” or “craftsman” (τεχνίτης), “author” (ποιητής), “artifi- 
cer” or “framer” (δημιουργός), and “creator of the universe” (κοσμοποιός). 

The argument concludes that the world is the product of a demiurge’s divine 
and perfect art and that the world, therefore, must be imperishable. For this rea- 
son, some authors have thought that in this fragment Aristotle reproduced some 
of the views of Plato’s Timaeus. And they also thought that, like the Timaeus, the 
perpetuity of the world would follow from the demiurge’s perfect assembly of the 
world’s constituent parts (the four elements) in a perfect unity, which in so far as 
they are perfect are free from old age and sickness (Ti. 32c-33a; cf. also 41a, 69c, 
77ac). According to these authors, these views significantly differ from Aristotle’s 
theses that the world’s order is ruled, but not created, by a divine being (frag. 
13.1) and that the world is eternal, without any beginning or end in time (vid. 
frags. 18, 19a, 20). 

The contrast with Plato is found in (1) the condemnation of the concept of 
creation and, therefore, of the demiurge, and in (2) the understanding of the di- 
vine as an astral divinity.'° This contrast has led interpreters to think that frag- 
ments 13.2 and 13.3 are extracted from a passage of the dialogue where one in- 
terlocutor (perhaps Plato himself) introduced a Platonic doctrine, which Aristotle 
would later refute (in spite of agreeing with Plato on the divine character of the 
perfect order of the world).'* 

However, I would suggest that these fragments do not represent Plato’s 
views, but rather Aristotle’s.' 


13 See Untersteiner (1963) 181. 
14 See Bignone (2007) 849; Untersteiner (1963) 182 3. 
15 I am in this respect in agreement with Berti (1965) 298 and (1997) 286. 
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Firstly, the argument in these fragments is the same (or at least very similar) 
to the one in fragments 12a, 12b and 13.1,'° where this argument is explicitly at- 
tributed (except in frag. 12b) to Aristotle, not to Plato or to a pro-Plato speaker. 
Now, it is unlikely that Aristotle would use the same argument to prove his own 
theological doctrine and Plato’s, considering that both differed in the dialogue.” 

Secondly, in fragments 13.2 and 13.3, the conclusion of the teleological rea- 
soning is that there must be an architect of the world. However, that architect 
does not have to be a creator or maker of something new in the Platonic 
style,'® but rather a first cause of the harmonious and ordered disposition of 
an ingenerate and imperishable world. Indeed, god can be understood either 
as an efficient cause, as the metaphor of the general and the well-ordered 
army suggests (see Metaphysics, XII 10 1075a14-15; cf. Phil., frag. 12b), or as a 
final cause of the cosmic order, like the god in Book XII of Metaphysics. In the 
first case, god is conceived of as the source of the purpose or goal according 
to which the universe is ordered.'? In the second, he himself would be that for 
which the universe moves. We cannot conclusively determine whether Aristotle 
views god in one way or another in the dialogue, but we can say that his under- 
standing of god here is compatible with Book XII of Metaphysics. In addition to 
that, Aristotle does not need to be exclusive. Contrary to Plato, he may under- 


16 E.g. the conclusion that there is a creator of the world because its beauty and order cannot 
be due to accidental causes (ἐκ ταὐτομάτου) is common to the frags. 12b and 13.3. I accept that 
the argument in frag. 13.1 could be understood otherwise, however. 

17 See frag. 26 = Cicero, Nat. Deor. 1.xiii.33: Aristotelesque in tertio de philosophia libro multa 
turbat a magistro suo Platone dissentiens. 

18 Actually, Philo’s language suggests this, but he is of course biased in favour of the Jewish god 
creator (he is called τεχνίτης or δημιουργός in frag. 13.2, and ποιητής Kol ἡγεμών and δημιουρ 
yög κοσμοποιός in 13.3). 

19 If god is a τεχνίτης by whom all the world has been framed with perfect skill (τέχνης παν 
τελοῦς δεδημιούργηται, frag. 13.2), the result of his action comes about by τέχνη. That means 
that the principle of the existence of the world is external, not intrinsic as in nature (Aristotle, 
Ph. 11, 192b8 24). In that sense, we say that that god is an efficient cause. The difference be 
tween Plato and Aristotle is that for Plato the τεχνίτης or δημιουργός is a principle of generation, 
whereas for Aristotle in the On Philosophy he is not. For the latter, god is cause of the order ofthe 
world, but this order has not to be understood as having been generated in time, but rather as 
the result of the eternal action of an external god. This cause must be assumed because the 
world’s order is not inherent to the world itself (cf. Phil., frag. 17). Indeed, in a teleological 
world, the order is due to an end, and this end must be the best, and the best cannot change 
or move (see frag. 16). Therefore, the best must be an eternal and unmovable entity, and that 
entity cannot be the world itself, because the world moves. 
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stand god both as an efficient cause and as a final cause.?° In any case, Aristotle 
does not understand god as a creator of what did not exist before, but as the ab 
aeterno cause of the order of that which has always existed.?' 

Moreover, it seems that the pro-Platonic bias in the Philonian passages is 
more due to Philo himself (or his immediate source) than to Aristotle. This is evi- 
dent both in the typically Platonic terminology (as τεχνίτης, ποιητής or δημιουρ- 
γός, which mix with Stoic terminology, e.g. ἀντίληψις in frag. 13.2, or ἔννοια, 
πρόνοια and κοσμοποιός in frag. 13.3) and in the all-too-quick inference of the 
existence of an artisan creator from the ordered nature of the world. Let us 
not forget that the argument must have come to Philo’s knowledge through a 
Stoic source. Significantly, Cicero reproduces this argument in very similar 
terms in De natura deorum 11.ν.15, attributing it to Cleanthes. 

Fragment 19c is another text that scholars have regarded as evidence of Pla- 
to’s intervention in the dialogue: 


ÄNOBEIKTIKWTATÖG γε μὴν κἀκεῖνος ὁ λόγος ἐστίν, ἐφ᾽ ᾧ μυρίους οἶδα σεμνυνομένους ὡς 
ἠκριβωμένῳ καὶ πάνυ ἀνεξελέγκτῳ. πυνθάνονται γάρ, τίνος ἕνεκα τὸν κόσμον φθερεῖ ὁ 
θεός; ἤτοι γὰρ ὑπὲρ τοῦ μηκέτι κοσμοποιῆσαι, ἢ ὑπὲρ τοῦ ἕτερον κατασκευάσαι. τὸ μὲν 
δὴ πρότερον ἀλλότριον θεοῦ: πρὸς τάξιν γὰρ ἀταξίαν μεταβάλλειν δέον, οὐ πρὸς ἀταξίαν 
τάξιν: εἶτα δ᾽ ὅτι καὶ μετάνοιαν πάθος καὶ νόσημα δέξεται ψυχῆς: ἔδει γὰρ μὴ κοσμοποιῆσαι 
τὸ παράπαν ἢ κρίνοντα πρέπον αὑτῷ τὸ ἔργον χαίρειν τῷ γενομένῳ. τὸ δὲ δεύτερον ἄξιον 
οὐ βραχείας ἐρεύνης. εἰ γὰρ ἕτερον ἀντὶ τοῦ νῦν ὄντος κατασκευάσει, πάντως ὁ γενόμενος 
ἢ χείρων ἢ ὅμοιος ἢ κρείττων ἀποτελεσθήσεται, ὧν ἕκαστον ἐπίληπτον. εἰ μὲν γὰρ χείρων ὁ 
κόσμος, χείρων καὶ ὁ δημιουργός: ἀμώμητα δὲ καὶ ἀνεξέλεγκτα καὶ ἀνεπανόρθωτα τὰ τοῦ 
θεοῦ, ἅτε τελειοτάτῃ τέχνῃ καὶ ἐπιστήμῃ δημιουργηθέντα" 

“οὐδὲ γὰρ “γυνὴ φασί “τοσσόνδε νόου ἐπιδεύεται ἐσθλοῦ, 

ὥστε χερείον᾽ ἑλέσθαι ἀμεινοτέρων «παρεόντων». 

ἐμπρεπὲς δὲ θεῷ τὰ ἄμορφα μορφοῦν καὶ τοῖς αἰσχίστοις περιτιθέναι θαυμαστὰ κάλλη. εἰ δ᾽ 
ὅμοιος, ματαιοπόνος ὁ τεχνίτης, οὐδὲν κομιδῆ νηπίων παίδων διαφέρων, οἱ πολλάκις παρ᾽ 
αἰγιαλοῖς ἀθύροντες ψάμμου γεωλόφους ἀνιστᾶσι κἄπειθ᾽ ὑφαιροῦντες ταῖς χερσὶ πάλιν 
ἐρείπουσι: πολὺ γὰρ ἄμεινον τοῦ κατασκευάζειν ὅμοιον, μηδὲν μήτε ἀφαιροῦντα μήτε 
προστιθέντα μηδ᾽ αὖ πρὸς τὸ ἄμεινον ἢ χεῖρον μεταβάλλοντα, τὸν ἐξ ἀρχῆς ἅπαξ γενόμενον 
κατὰ χώραν ἐᾶν. εἰ δὲ κρείττονα δημιουργήσει, γενήσεται τότε κρείττων καὶ ὁ δημιουργός, 


20 The same double causal role of god can be seen 6. δ. in Ps. Aristotle, De mundo 6, 399a12 13: 
Mia δὲ ἐκ πάντων ἁρμονία συνᾳδόντων καὶ χορευόντων κατὰ τὸν οὐρανὸν ἐξ ἑνός TE γίνεται καὶ 
εἰς ἕν ἀπολήγει. 

21 This seems to clarify frags. 12a and 1200, in which the same argument is used to prove the 
existence of “a causative god of such movement and such perfect order” (frag. 12a), the 
“maker of this beautiful order” (frag. 12b). The same thing is suggested by a very similar argu 
ment put forward by Cicero, Tusc. 1.xxviii.68 and 70, in which the god whose existence is de 
duced from the wonders of the world is a ruler (is praesit), which, says Cicero, for Plato is an 
architect (effector), but for Aristotle is a governor (moderator) of what has always existed. 
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ὥσθ᾽ ἡνίκα τὸν πρότερον κατεσκεύαζε καὶ τὴν τέχνην Kol τὴν διάνοιαν ἦν ἀτελέστερος, 
ὅπερ οὐδὲ θέμις ὑπονοεῖν ἐστιν: ἴσος γὰρ αὐτὸς ἑαυτῷ καὶ ὅμοιος ὁ θεός, μήτε ἄνεσιν 
πρὸς τὸ χεῖρον μήτ᾽ ἐπίτασιν πρὸς τὸ βέλτιον δεχόμενος. 


The most demonstrative argument is that on which I know countless people to pride them 
selves, as on something most precise and quite irrefutable. They ask why god should de 
stroy the world. Either to save himself from continuing in world making, or in order to 
make another world. The former of these purposes is alien to god; for what befits him is 
to turn disorder into order, not order into disorder;?” and further, he would be admitting 
a change of mind, and hence an affection and disease of the soul. For he should either 
not have made a world at all, or else, if he judged the work becoming to him, should 
have rejoiced in the product. The second alternative deserves full examination. For if in 
place of the present world he is to make another, the world he makes is bound to be either 
worse or like or better, and each of these possibilities is open to objection. (1) If it is worse, 
its artificer too will be worse; but the works of god are blameless, free from criticism and 
incapable of improvement, fashioned as they are by the most perfect art and knowledge. 
For, as the saying goes, “not even a woman is so lacking in good judgement as to prefer 
the worse when the better is available”;” and it is fitting for god to give shape to the shape 
less and to deck the ugliest things with marvellous beauties. (2) If the new world is like the 
old, its artificer will have laboured in vain, differing in nothing from silly children, who 
often when playing on the beach make great piles of sand and then undermine them 
with their hands and then pull them down again.”* Much better than making a similar 
world would be neither to take away nor to add anything, nor change anything for better 
or for worse, but to leave the original world in its place. (3) If he is to make a better world, 
the artificer himself must become better, so that when he made the former world he must 
have been more imperfect both in art and in wisdom which it is not right even to suspect. 
For god is equal and like to himself, admitting neither slackening towards the worse nor 
tautening towards the better. 


Frag. 19c = Philo, Aet. VIII.39 43 Cohn (trans. J. Barnes and G. Lawrence) 


This fragment, like the other two that contain the arguments for the indestruct- 
ibility of the world put forward in the dialogue (frags. 19a and 19b), was pre- 
served in Philo of Alexandria’s work On the Eternity of the World. The argument 
intends to show the indestructibility of the world by proving the impossibility of 
the world’s destruction. The argument proves that the world is indestructible be- 
cause the only imaginable cause of the world’s destruction is alien to the world’s 
nature, and therefore the destruction of the world cannot occur. 


22 Cf. Plato, Timaeus 30a: “He (god) took over all that was visible (...) He brought it into order 
out of disorder” (trans. R. G. Bury). 

23 Verses of an unknown poet. The second verse is also quoted by Philodemus, Rhetorica 11.61, 
col. LVL13 4 Sudhaus. 

24 Simile taken with slight modifications from Iliad, XV.362 4. 
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Visibly, this argument appears to involve a creationist view, since it seems to 
accept the possibility of a creation through the work of a demiurge god. The very 
vocabulary used in the argument speaks for creationism (κοσμοποιῆσαι, KATA- 
σκευάσαι, TO ἔργον, ὁ γενόμενος, δημιουργός, δημιουργηθέντα, etc.). This fact, 
which seems to reveal not only a clear Platonic influence, but also the accept- 
ance of his cosmogonic conception, has been explained by Untersteiner” as 
an indication that Plato was a participant in the dialogue — a participant who 
defended the understanding of god as creator and architect of the world against 
the Aristotelian doctrine of an uncreated world. That is why Untersteiner pro- 
posed to associate this fragment with frag. 13.3, considering that not only both 
texts defend the same view, but frag. 19c is a logical continuation of frag. 13.3. 

Untersteiner’s proposal has drawbacks, however. Berti,”° for example, warns 
that it is often impossible to identify with certainty any interlocutor in the frag- 
ments of Aristotle’s lost works. The same difficulty has been observed by other 
authors,”” who rightly point out that Aristotle’s acceptance of certain Platonic 
doctrines makes it very difficult to distinguish between an Aristotelian and a Pla- 
tonic character in the dialogues. 

I wish to add some contradictory evidence on this last point: 

1) First, frags. 19a and 19b, which also expose a demonstrative argument for 
the indestructibility of the world, do not show that Aristotle’s arguments were 
developed in controversy with Plato, but rather the contrary. They show a 
clear Platonic influence, transformed by Aristotelian presuppositions: a rejection 
of creationism and the view that the world is ingenerate and indestructible. In 
fact, the literary method that Aristotle introduced in his dialogues, which consist- 
ed in speeches in which specific subjects were discussed,”® allowed (as Runia 
has pointed out)” for the inclusion of Platonic elements, even of paraphrases 
of the Timaeus, as it can be seen in frag. 19a. 


25 Untersteiner (1960) 355 6 and (1963) 223. 

26 Berti (1997) 295. 

27 See e.g. Chroust (1983) 388 9n44. 

28 See Cicero, Orat. III.xxi.80. Cicero himself recognizes that he has written some of his dia 
logues Aristoteleo more: see Cicero, Ad Fam. 1.ix.23, Ad Att. IV.xvi.2 and specially XII.xix.4: 
Quae autem his temporibus scripsi Ἀριστοτέλειον morem habent, in quo sermo ita inducitur ce 
terorum, ut penes ipsum sit principatus (“in what I have written recently, I have followed the 
Aristotelian custom, according to which the conversation of the others is so arranged that the 
writer himself has the chief part”; trans. Barnes Lawrence). 

29 Runia (1986) 195. 
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2) Second, the syllogistic method used in fragment 19c is more typical of 
Aristotle than of Plato (Untersteiner admits this, but explains it by suggesting 
that Plato was represented using Aristotle’s own method of reasoning). 

3) Third, as I said earlier, it is not certain that fragments 13.2 and 13.3 (and 
one might add, the one we are currently commenting on) reflect a Platonic per- 
spective and not an Aristotelian one, as they set forth the same (or a very similar) 
argument as fragments 12a, 12b and 13.1, which is in fact an Aristotelian argu- 
ment. In addition, the architect god of the world that appears in them does 
not have to be understood as a demiurge in Platonic style, but as a first cause 
of the order of an ingenerate and imperishable world. 

4) Fourth, the creationist vocabulary throughout the fragment can be attrib- 
uted to Philo himself or his intermediate source (if it existed) and does not nec- 
essarily reflect the vocabulary used by Aristotle. However, it is also possible that 
Aristotle adopted this vocabulary from Plato and used it as part of an argument 
he himself defended. 

5) Finally, it could be added here (with Berti (1997) 295) that the Platonic na- 
ture of this fragment can be explained if we assume that Aristotle did not intend 
to emphasize here the refutation of the creation of the world, as he does in On 
the Heavens (I 12, 281b26ff.), but rather preferred to make use of Plato’s vocabu- 
lary without accepting its doctrinal implications. In other words, Aristotle might 
have used a proof of the indestructibility of the world which served his own pur- 
poses, while omitting what he took to be unacceptable cosmological presuppo- 
sitions and understanding them in a non-creationist or hypothetical way. In 


30 This is the explanation proposed by Effe (1970) 17: Vor allem ist der hypothetische Charakter 
der Argumentation zu berücksichtigen. Nachdem Aristoteles gezeigt hat, daß es eine immanent 
physikalische Vernichtungsursache nicht gib, fragt er, ob es denkbar ist, daß Gott die Welt, falls 
er sie einmal geschaffen hat, wieder auflösen kann. Wenn Aristoteles hier vom Standpunkt der 
Schöpfungstheorie aus argumentiert, so bedeutet das nicht, daß er sie akzeptiert. Similarly, 
Chroust (1973a) II 287n17 and again (1975) 144n45: “After having shown that the universe cannot 
be destroyed by ‘natural causes’ (Philo of Alexandria, De aeternitate mundi V.20 24 and VI.28 
VII. 34), Aristotle continued by stating that even if we were to accept Plato’s assertion that the 
universe was created by God an assertion which he might have made in the On Philosophy as a 
discussant or interlocutor we must concede that God cannot, and will not, destroy the uni 
verse.” Also Mansfeld (1989) 142: “The third argument preserved by Philo, a theological one 

I skip the second , Aet. mu. 39 43 = Arist., Phil. frag. 19c, reasons from the assumption of 
a Demiurge. [Aristotle’s cosmology, which only knows an everlasting god as ultimate cause of 
everlasting order, leaves no room for a bull blown Demiurge. It will not do, however, to hold 
Philo responsible for a terminological modification at this point, as this would make nonsense 
of the whole argument. Rather, Aristotle will have discussed the issue ex hypothesi, i.e. dialecti 
cally, as is his wont to do with theories relevant to his actual topic in the pragmateiai; apparent 
ly, he did so in the first book of De philosophia as well]”. 
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fact, evidence that Aristotle used and adapted Platonic material for his own pur- 
poses in the dialogue can be found in frag. 16,?' where Aristotle’s proof for the 
immutability of the divine is inspired by Republic II 380d-381e. 

Another fragment where Plato’s presence as an interlocutor has been sug- 
gested is frag. 27.5. This fragment come from Rufinus’s translation of the Pseu- 
do-Clementine Recognitiones, a work written before the 4" century A.D. The 
text reads as follows: 


Aristoteles etiam quintum introducit elementum, quod ἀκατονόμαστον, id est incompellabile, 
nominavit, sine dubio illum indicans qui in unum quatuor elementa coniungens mundum fe 
cerit. 


Aristotle introduced a fifth element, which he called ἀκατονόμαστον, i.e. unnameable, 
doubtless pointing to the being who by uniting the four elements in one made the world. 


Frag. 27.5 = Rufinus, Recognitiones S. Clementis, VIIL.15 
(PG 1 col. 1378 Migne = 179 Gersdorf) 


According to Untersteiner, the text echoes Plato’s views on the doctrine of the 
fifth element (which would be already present in Epinomis, 987bc) and on the 
concept of a demiurge god, to which, on his opinion, Aristotle was opposed. 
The reason he gives has already been mentioned: se nel Περὶ φιλ. viene respinto 
il concetto del Dio-demiurgo, ὃ impossibile pensare che il nostro testo esprima il 
pensiero di Aristotele.”” But why do we have to consider all the text as Aristote- 
lian? The text has two parts: a descriptive one, and an explanatory one. The for- 
mer gives us information that can be traced back to the dialogue: indeed, we 
know from other sources that Aristotle defended the existence of a fifth element 
as a constituent of the heavenly beings (and perhaps of the minds too), an ele- 
ment to which he did not assign a name.” The latter (from sine dubio onwards) 
tries to explain the character of the äkatovönaotov element, identified with the 
maker of the word through the uniting of the four other elements. It is clear that 
this second part is due to the Christian source and not to Aristotle, not only be- 


31 A fragment whose similar argumentation to that of frag. 19c has been highlighted by the 
scholars: see e.g. P&pin (1964b) 266; Effe (1970) 16; Chroust (1975) 138n10, and 144; and Dumou 
lin (1981) 64. 

32 Untersteiner (1961) 147. 

33 This can be deduced from Cicero, Tusc. 1.x.22 (= Aristotle, Phil. frag. 27.2: quintum genus ad 
hibet |sc. Aristoteles] vacans nomine, “he [Aristotle] adds a fifth, nameless class”), and Tusc. 
I.xvii.41 (= Aristotle, Phil. frag. 27.3: si vero aut numerus quidam sit animus, quod subtiliter 
magis quam dilucide dicitur, aut quinta illa non nominata magis quam non intellecta natura..., 
“if the mind is either a certain number a subtle but not a very clear hypothesis or the 
fifth nature, which is unnamed but well understood...”). 
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cause this source attributes to Aristotle a Platonic understanding of the maker of 
the world, but also because Aristotle’s transcendent god is immaterial,” for it is 
unmoved, and matter is always associated with movement. Moreover, the doc- 
trine of the ΠΗ͂ element is not Platonic (pace Untersteiner),” and could there- 
fore never be defended by a Plato-character in the dialogue. I believe, instead, 
that Mariotti’s interpretation of this issue is the most likely one. He thinks that 
the sentence sine dubio - fecerit is un’aggiunta interpretativa dello scrittore 
greco, who understood ἀκατονόμαστον come un appellativo della divinitä, attrib- 
uting to Aristotle quella dottrina della creazione that he himself held.?® 

The last fragment where scholars saw a clear hint of Plato’s intervention in 
the dialogue comes from Lactantius, and reads as follows: 


Quod si potest occidere in totum, quia per partes occidit, apparet aliquando esse ortum, et 
fragilitas ut initium, sic declarat et terminum. quae si vera sunt, non poterit defendere 
Aristoteles quominus habuerit et mundus ipse principium. quod si Aristoteli Plato et Epicurus 
extorquent, et Platoni et Aristoteli, qui semper fore mundum putaverunt, licet sint eloquentes, 
ingratis tamen idem Epicurus eripiet quia sequitur ut habeat et finem. 


If the world can perish as a whole because it perishes in parts, it clearly has at some time 
come into being; and as fragility proclaims a beginning, so it proclaims an end. If that is 
true, Aristotle could not save the world itself from having a beginning. Now if Plato and 
Epicurus?” wring this admission from Aristotle, then in spite of the eloquence of Plato 
and Aristotle, who thought the world would last forever, Epicurus will force from them 
the same unwilling conclusion, since it follows that the world has also and end. 


Frag. 20.2 = Lactantius, Div. Inst. II.x.24 25 (cf. Epicurus, frags. 305 306 Usener) 


As I have said, this fragment has been interpreted as evidence of a discussion 
between Plato and Aristotle on the issue of the creation of the world. However, 
I believe that this interpretation is wrong. First, as Effe already noted,” the 
words “wring” (extorquent) and “force” (eripiet) do not refer to a particular situa- 
tion in the dialogue. Rather, Lactantius created a fictional confrontation between 
Plato, Aristotle and Epicurus. In one case, Lactantius places Plato and Epicurus 


34 Cicero seems to refer to this god when he criticizes the Aristotelian sine corpore deum, for 
lacking sensation, foresight and the capacity to move the world (Cicero, Nat. Deor. 1.xiii.33 = 
Aristotle, Phil., frag. 26). 

35 According to Plato, the heavenly beings are made of fire (Timaeus, 39e 40a). Besides, as 
Pepin (1964) 462 and (1971) 327 has noted, the references to Epinomis 987bc (and to 981bc) 
are not compelling, because these passages do not attest a fifth element. 

36 Mariotti (1940) 50 1. So also Effe (1970) 155 and n122. 

37 Epicurus, frag. 304 Usener. 

38 Effe (1970) 4. 
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against Aristotle on the question of the creation of the world; in the other case, 
he opposes Epicurus to Plato and Aristotle on the question of the perishable na- 
ture of the world.” The controversy is presented as giving weight to Epicurean 
doctrine, which is in this issue closer to the Christian dogma. As a matter of 
fact, the only thing that can be attributed to the dialogue is Aristotle’s rejection 
of the thesis of the creation and destruction of the world. 

On the other hand, the fragments of the dialogue which contain arguments 
about the origin of our notions of gods, their existence, and the imperishable na- 
ture of the world, do not necessarily imply Aristotle and Plato as dramatic char- 
acters in the dialogue. These arguments do not contradict any Platonic doctrine, 
but rather use Platonic doctrines, while overlooking those tenets that Aristotle 
could not accept, such as the theory of Forms and the demiurge creator. This 
does not mean, of course, that Aristotle and Plato did not appear as characters 
in the dialogue, but only that the cosmological fragments of the dialogue do not 
substantiate that fact. Furthermore, Lactantius’s phrase about the admission 
that Plato wrung from Aristotle can hardly be traced back to the dialogue, be- 
cause it is very unlikely that Aristotle represented himself as accepting that 
Plato was right on such an important issue.“® Lactantius must have found this 
phrase, which shows awareness of the differences between Aristotle’s and Plato’s 
views on the origin of the world, in another source, possibly Varro’s Logistoricon. 

In conclusion, we can say that Aristotle devoted a great deal of attention to 
Platonic doctrines in the On Philosophy. In fact, we know that in Book II he criti- 
cized the Platonic theory of ideal numbers and rejected the theory of Forms 
(frags. 10-11). And in Book III we see Plato’s influence everywhere, particularly 
on the issue of the origin of our notion of gods, in astral theology, in the concept 
of god as architect of the order of the cosmos, in the immutability of the divine, 
in the oneness of the divine principle that frames the world, in the idea of divin- 
ity and indestructibility of the world, in the notion of the world as a perfect and 
complete composition of the four elements, etc. 

But, as Pepin has already pointed out,”" it is difficult to decide whether a 
fragment contains Plato’s doctrines or Platonic doctrines accepted by Aristotle. 
For this reason, we cannot confidently argue that one character of the dialogue 
holds Platonic views before excluding that such a fragment can be better ex- 
plained as an expression of the Platonism inherent in Aristotle.“” In addition, 


39 See also Chroust (1973a) II 286n12. 

40 As Pöpin (1964b) 262 has rightly pointed out. 

41 Pepin (1964a) 460 1. 

42 Pepin (1964a) 460 1, (1964b) 481 3 and (1971) 328 32 (followed by Dumoulin (1981) 69) 
argues that the creationism of these fragments is compatible with Aristotle’s view that the 
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as we have seen, none of the surviving fragments of the dialogue contains a 
purely Platonic doctrine only ascribable to a Platonic interlocutor (as opposed 
to to Aristotle himself). The only fragments that appear to contain a purely Pla- 
tonic doctrine are 13.2, 13.3, 19c, and 27.5, because they seem to imply a demiurge 
creator of the world. However, we can interpret these fragments differently. There 
are, has we have seen, compelling reasons to conclude that these fragments con- 
tain Aristotle’s own arguments, and do not imply the assumption of a Platonic 
demiurge. We can accept that there was a Platonic interlocutor because Plato’s 
theory of the Forms was discussed and criticized in the dialogue.“? This discus- 
sion made the dialogue controversial among academic philosophers. However, 
we cannot identify a single fragment that can be confidently attributed to a Pla- 
tonic interlocutor and not to Aristotle himself. As a result, we can only assert that 


world is eternal, since he could maintain the generation of the world ab aeterno. According to 
this interpretation, Aristotle was not asserting that the world was ungenerated, but that it was 
without beginning (and so ἀγένητος in frags. 18 and 19a in this sense). This interpretation is sup 
ported, in his view, by frags. 13.1, 20.1 and 20.2. However, the logical compatibility is not per se 
enough to prove the interpretation. Especially, when this interpretation is not only unnecessary, 
but also based on a highly controversial reading of the texts. It is not necessary, because, as we 
have seen, the fragments can be interpreted in a non creationist way. And it is based on a con 
troversial reading for two reasons. First, in Aristotle’s use of the word ἀγένητος in frags. 18 and 
19a, the notion of ungenerability, in the strong sense, cannot be separated of that of being with 
out a beginning. Ifthe world is without a beginning, it is precisely because it is ungenerated, i.e. 
not generated in time. P&pin argues that the concept of generation is not necessarily linked to 
the idea of a beginning in time, as shown by the Neoplatonists, who interpreted the world’s gen 
eration in the Timaeus as a creation without any beginning in time. So, they thought, it would 
not be contradictory to have a generated world that would never meet an end in time. However, 
Aristotle explicitly denies (against Plato) that the world can be generated and at the same time 
eternal: see frag. 18 and Cael. 110, 279617 18: τὸ μὲν οὖν γενέσθαι μὲν ἀΐδιον δ᾽ ὅμως εἶναι φάναι 
τῶν ἀδυνάτων (...) ἅπαντα γὰρ τὰ γινόμενα καὶ φθειρόμενα φαίνεται, “to say that it [i.e. the 
world] is generated but is also everlasting is impossible (...) for everything which is generated 
also seems to come to an end”. And he understands ἀγένητος in reference to the world as fol 
lows (Cael. 111, 280b11 12): εἴτι ὅλως ἀδύνατον γενέσθαι, ὥσθ᾽ ὁτὲ μὲν εἶναι ὁτὲ δὲ μή, “[ἀγένη 
τος is said] of something for which coming to be is impossible in any circumstances, so that it 
sometimes exists and other times not”. Second, the fragments adduced by P&pin do not involve 
the thesis of the creation or production of the world: the sentence haec tanta opera deorum esse 
in frag. 13.1 does not imply a demiurge in a Platonic style, and neque ortum esse in frag. 20.1 is 
clearly a reference to μὴ γενέσθαι signifying “not come into being”, which is incompatible with 
generation. 

43 Although we cannot be sure that this interlocutor was Plato himself. Note, however, that 
Plato appeared as an interlocutor in a dialogue by the Peripatetic Praxiphanes (see DL III.8), 
and Aristotle himself had a voice in the work On Sleep by his pupil Clearchus (frag. 6 Wehrli 
= Iosephus, Adversus Apionem 1.22), and apparently also in the dialogue entitled Aristotle by Stil 
po of Megara (see DL 11.120). Cf. Hirzel (1963) I 309n3, and Bignone (2007) 848. 
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there are elements of Platonism in the On Philosophy, but we cannot confidently 
attribute Platonism to a particular dramatic character of the dialogue. 


Maya Petrova 
Aristotle on Wine and Intoxication 


The text of Macrobius’ Saturnalia VIL.vi.17- 21, which will be discussed below, 
was not taken into account by E. Heitz (1869), V. Rose (1886), W. D. Ross 
(1955), D. Page (1962), M. West (1972) and R. Laurenti (1987) in their work on 
the reconstruction of a fragment from the lost dialogue Symposium or On Intox- 
ication attributed to Aristotle.' We are here referring to the fragment 107-108 
Rose? (= 8-9 Ross), which was reconstructed from Athenaeus’ Deipnosophistae 
(10, 429cd Kaibel) and Plutarch’s Quaestiones convivales (II.iii.1, 650af Hubert). 

However, it seems that Macrobius’ Saturnalia is important not only for clar- 
ifying the content of the fragment of Aristotle which is under consideration (as 
well as the work as a whole), but also for reconstructing the ancients’ ideas 
about how to use wine, its effects on people depending on age and sex, and 
the nature and mechanism of intoxication. 

Perhaps for this reason, Emile Heitz, who, as mentioned above, was one of 
the earliest editors of the fragments of Aristotle’s lost works, while indicating the 
texts of Plutarch and Athenaeus, had already paid attention to Macrobius’ Satur- 
nalia, by highlighting two paragraphs of the seventh Book (vi.15 - 16).” However, 
subsequent scholars did not react to Heitz’s assessment of Macrobius’ seventh 
Book of the Saturnalia, for they considered Macrobius to be a secondary Latin 
author. 

Below, I quote Plutarch’s and Athenaeus’ texts, as well as Macrobius’ text 
(Sat. VILvi.15- 16). 1 will examine the doctrinal and lexical similarities and differ- 
ences between these texts. Next, I will focus on Macrobius’ Sat. VILvi.17- 21.? To 
conclude, I will reconstruct Aristotle’s views on intoxication and the effects of 
wine on individuals according to age and sex. 


1 Here, we will not consider the problem of the authorship of this text. Following the ancient 
tradition (e.g. Plutarch and Athenaeus), we take the text to be a dialogue On Intoxication attrib 
uted to Aristotle. In regard to the contents and title of this work, Heitz (1869) 64 remarked that its 
extant fragments could be related to the third part of Aristotle’s Problems (871al 87629), which 
deal with the use of wine and intoxication. He also pointed out the existence of a tradition of 
such works, namely Antisthenes’ treatise On the use of wine (or On Intoxication, or On the Cyclo 
pes), following Diogenes Laertius (VI.18) and Aristides (Orat. XXV.1). 

2 See: Heitz (1869) 66. These two paragraphs immediately precede the ones that we intend to con 
sider in this chapter. 

3 Paul Clement, the translator of Plutarch’s Quaestiones convivales, following previous editors 
of this text, has already indicated that Macrobius is an imitator of Plutarch’s text in his Satur 
nalia (VILvi.14 21). See: Clement (1969) 226n1. 
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[1] ...ApıototeAng Ev τῷ περὶ μέθης, ὅτι μάλιστα μὲν οἱ γέροντες ἥκιστα δ᾽ αἱ γυναῖκες ὑπὸ 
μέθης ἁλίσκονται, τὴν αἰτίαν οὐκ ἐξειργάσατο, μηδὲν εἰωθὼς προΐεσθαι τῶν τοιούτων. 
εἴταμέντοι προὔβαλεν ἐν μέσῳ σκοπεῖν τοῖς παροῦσιν. ἦν δὲ τῶν συνήθων τὸ δεῖπνον. 
ἔφη τοίνυν ὁ Σύλλας θατέρῳθάτερον ἐμφαίνεσθαι: κἂν εἰ περὶ τῶν γυναικῶν ὀρθῶς τὴν 
αἰτίαν λάβοιμεν, οὐκ ἔτι πολλοῦ λόγου δεήσεσθαι περὶ τῶν γερόντων: ἐναντίας γὰρ εἶναι 
μάλιστα τὰς φύσεις τῇ θ᾽ ὑγρότητι καὶ ξηρότητι καὶ λειότητι καὶ τραχύτητι καὶ 
μαλακότητι καὶ σκληρότητι. καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἔφηλαμβάνειν κατὰ τῶν γυναικῶν πρῶτον, ὅτι τὴν 
κρᾶσιν ὑγρὰν ἔχουσιν, ἣ καὶ τὴν ἁπαλότητα τῆς σαρκὸς ἐμμεμιγμένη παρέχει καὶ τὸ 
στίλβον ἐπὶ λειότητι καὶ τὰς καθάρσεις: ὅταν οὖν ὁ οἶνος εἰς ὑγρότητα πολλὴνἐέμπέσῃ, 
κρατούμενος ἀποβάλλει τὴν βαφὴν καὶ γίγνεται παντάπασιν ἀβαφὴς καὶ ὑδατώδης. ἔστι 
δέ τι καὶπαρ᾽ αὐτοῦ λαβεῖν Ἀριστοτέλους τοὺς γὰρ ἄθρουν καὶ ἀπνευστὶ πίνοντας, ὅπερ 
“ἀμυστίζειν᾽ ὠνόμασαν οἱ παλαιοί, φησὶν ἥκιστα περιπίπτεινμέθαις: οὐ γὰρ ἐνδιατρίβειν 
τὸν ἄκρατον αὐτοῖς, ἀλλ᾽ ἐξωθούμενον ῥύμῃ διαπορεύεσθαι διὰ τοῦ σώματος. ἐπιεικῶς 
δὲ τὰς γυναῖκας ὁρῶμεν οὕτω πινούσας. εἰκὸς δ᾽ αὐτῶν καὶ τὸ σῶμα, διὰ τὸν ἐνδελεχῆ 
τῶν ὑγρῶνκατασπασμὸν ἐπὶ τὰς ἀποκαθάρσεις πολύπορον γεγονέναι καὶ τετμῆσθαι 
καθάπερ ἀνδήροις καὶ ὀχετοῖς: εἰςοὺς ἐμπίπτοντα τὸν ἄκρατον ὑπάγειν ταχέως καὶ μὴ 
προσίστασθαι τοῖς κυρίοις μέρεσιν, ὧν διαταραττομένωνσυμβαίνει τὸ μεθύειν. οἱ δὲ 
γέροντες ὅτι μέν εἰσιν ἐνδεεῖς ἰκμάδος οἰκείας, τοὔνομά μοι δοκεῖ φράζειν πρῶτον: οὐ 
γὰρ ὡς ῥέοντες εἰς γῆν, ἀλλ᾽ ὡςγεώδεις καὶ γεηροί τινες:, ἤδη γιγνόμενοι τὴν ἕξιν οὕτω 
προσαγορεύονται. δηλοῖ δὲ καὶ τὸ δυσκαμπὲςαὐτῶν καὶ σκληρόν, ἔτι δ᾽ ἡ τραχύτης:, τὴν 
ξηρότητα τῆς φύσεως. ὅταν οὖν ἐμπίνωσιν, εἰκὸς ἀναλαμβάνεσθαιτὸν οἶνον, τοῦ 
σώματος σπογγώδους διὰ τὸν αὐχμὸν ὄντος: εἶτ᾽ ἐμμένοντα πληγὰς καὶ βαρύτητας ἐμποιεῖν. 
ὡςγὰρ τὰ ῥεύματα τῶν μὲν πυκνῶν ἀποκλύζεται χωρίων καὶ πηλὸν οὐ ποιεῖ τοῖς δ᾽ ἀραιοῖς 
ἀναμίγνυται μᾶλλον, οὕτως ὁ οἶνος ἐν τοῖς τῶν γερόντων σώμασιν ἔχει διατριβὴν 
ἑλκόμενος ὑπὸότῆς ξηρότητος, ἄνευ δὲ τούτων ἰδεῖν ἔστι τὰ συμπτώματα τῆς μέθης τὴν 
τῶν γερόντων φύσιν ἐξ ἑαυτῆςἔχουσαν: ἔστι γὰρ συμπτώματα μέθης ἐπιφανέστατα, 
τρόμοι μὲν ἄρθρων ψελλισμοὶ δὲ γλώσσης, πλεονασμοὶδὲ λαλιᾶς ὀξύτητες δ᾽ ὀργῆς, 
λῆθαί τε καὶ παραφοροὶ διανοίας: ὧν τὰ πολλὰ καὶ περὶ τοὺς ὑγιαίνοντας ὄνταπρεσβύτας 
ὀλίγης ῥοπῆς δεῖται καὶ σάλου τοῦ τυχόντος: ὥστε μὴ γένεσιν ἰδίων ἀλλὰ κοινῶν 
ἐπίτασιν συμπτωμάτων γίγνεσθαι τὴν μέθην τῷ γέροντι: τεκμήριον δὲ τούτου τὸ 
μηδὲνεἶναι γέροντι νέου μεθυσθέντος ὁμοιότερον... 


Aristotle in his Concerning Drunkenness did not work out the element of causation when he 
wrote that old men were especially susceptible to drunkenness and women least suscepti 
ble, though it was not his habit to neglect such a matter. (...) If we should rightly determine 
the cause where women are concerned, there would be no further need of much specula 
tion where old men are concerned, for their natures are very emphatically opposites: moist 
and dry, smooth and rough, soft and hard. The first thing about women (...), I take to be 
this, that they possess a moist temperament which, being a component of the female, is 
responsible for her delicate, sleek, smooth flesh, and for her menses; wine, therefore, 
when it falls into a great amount of liquid, is overcome, loses its edge, and becomes com 
pletely insipid and watery. [Furthermore, one can get some hint of the causation even from 
Aristotle himself; for he says that people who drink all in one gulp, without drawing a 
breath a manner of drinking the ancients called “tossing it off’ are the people least 
apt to fall into a state of intoxication, since the wine does not linger in them, but proceeds 
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through the body and is pushed out by the force of the draught].* And we usually see 
women drinking in this fashion. Again, it is likely that the female body, on account of 
the constant drawing down of fluids for menstruation, has come to be provided with 
many passages and cut up as if by dikes and channels; and the wine doubtless falls into 
these, is quickly eliminated, and does not attack the body’s sovereign parts, from the dis 

turbance of which drunkenness results. As for “old men” the word itself (gerontes) seems to 
me to be the first thing to indicate that they are in need of proper moisture, for “old men” 
are so called, not as “flowing into earth” (rheontes eis gen), but as individuals now become 
“soil like” and “earthy” (geödeis, geeroi) in their condition; their stiffness and hardness, 
and their roughness besides, show the dryness of their substance. Therefore, when they 
drink, it is likely that the wine is soaked up, for their bodies because of dryness are like 
sponges; and then the wine lies there and afflicts them with its heaviness. For just as 
flood waters run off from compact soils and do not make mud, but are soaked up in greater 
degree by soils of loose texture, so in the bodies of old men wine lingers on, attracted by 
the dryness there. Apart from these considerations, one can observe that the characteristics 
of intoxication are those peculiar to the nature of old men, for the characteristics of intox 

ication are very clear: trembling limbs and stammering tongue, excessive talkativeness, 
irascible temper, forgetfulness, wandering mind. Most of these exist even in healthy old 
men and need but a slight turn of the scale, an accidental disturbance, to bring them 
out. Consequently, intoxication in an old man does not produce symptomatic characteris 

tics peculiar to the individual, but simply intensifies characteristics common to all old men. 
A proof of this is the fact that nothing is more like an old man than a young man drunk. 


Plutarchus, Quaestiones convivales IIl.iii.1, 650af (trans. P. A. Clement) 


[2] ᾿Αριστοτέλης δ᾽ ἐν τῷ περὶ μέθης φησίν “εἰ ὁ οἶνος μετρίως ἀφεψηθείη, πινόμενος ἧττον 
μεθύσκει. τὴν γὰρ δύναμιν ἀφεψηθέντος αὐτοῦ ἀσθενεστέραν γίνεσθαι. μεθύσκονται BE”, 
φησιν, “οἱ γεραίτεροι τάχιστα, δι᾽ ὀλιγότητα καὶ ἀσθένειαν τοῦ περὶ αὐτοὺς ἐνυπάρχοντος 
φύσει θερμοῦ. καὶ οἱ παντελῶς δὲ νέοι τάχιον μεθύσκονται διὰ τὸ πλῆθος τοῦ ἐνυπάρχοντος 
θερμοῦ: τῷ γὰρ ἐκ τοῦ οἴνου προσγινομένῳ κρατοῦνται ῥᾳδίως... 


Aristotle says in the work On Drunkenness: “If wine be boiled down moderately, the drink 
ing of it is less apt to cause intoxication; for the potency of it when boiled down becomes 
weaker. Older men, he continues, become intoxicated soonest because of the slightness and 
weakness of the natural heat contained within them. But very young persons also become 
intoxicated rather quickly because of the large amount of heat within them; for they are 
easily overpowered by the heat which is added from the wine...” 


Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 10, 429cf (trans. Ch. B. Gulick) 


[3] (15) Legisse apud philosophum Graecum memini (ni fallor, ille Aristoteles fuit in libro quem 
de ebrietate conposuit) mulieres raro in ebrietatem cadere, crebro senes: nec causam vel 
huius frequentiae νοὶ illius raritatis adiecit. ... (16) ...Recte et hoc Aristoteles, ut cetera... Mu 
lieres, inquit, raro ebriantur, crebro senes. Rationis plena gemina ista sententia, et altera pen 
det ex altera. Nam cum didicerimus quid mulieres ab ebrietate defendat, iam tenemus quid 


4 Paul A. Clement took this passage to be spurious. Cf. Clement (1969) 229 (a). 
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senes ad hoc frequenter inpellat: contrariam enim sortita naturam sunt muliebre corpus et 
corpus senile. 


(15) I remember having read in the work of a Greek philosopher (unless I am mistaken, it 
was Aristotle’s treatise On Drunkenness) that women rarely become drunk but old men 
often, and that no explanation was given either of the frequency of the one occurrence 
or of the rarity of the other. (...) (16) (...) In this as in everything else (...) Aristotle is right 
(...). Women, he says, rarely become drunk, old men often. There is a completely rational 
explanation of each part of this twofold statement, and the one depends on the other; 
for when we have learned what it is that keeps women from becoming drunk, then we 
know what it is that often brings old men to this pass, since it so happens that the nature 
of ἃ woman’s body is the direct opposite of the nature of an old man’s body. 


Macrobius, Saturnalia VILvi.15 16 (trans. ΒΝ. Davies) 


As we can see from Plutarch’s, Athenaeus’ and Macrobius’ texts, they all have 
doctrinal parallels regarding the properties of wine, the nature of intoxication 
of individuals - in particular women, and old and young men. The paraphrase 
by Plutarch is the most informative. However, Plutarch’s text lacks the detail 
of Athenaeus’ (for instance, there is no mention of wine losing its strength 
after a short period of boiling) and Macrobius’ (for example, unlike Aristotle, 
he is not apologetic to women). Textual and lexical parallels are absent, albeit 
the minor similarities between them. 

Each of these texts has certain peculiar features, which should be analysed. 
Plutarch uses corresponding masculine (οἱ γέροντες) and feminine (αἱ γυναῖκες) 
nouns, when stating that aged men are more susceptible to intoxication than 
women. However, in making comparisons, he seems to violate logic: he uses 
the pair “women / old men”, instead of the pairs “old men / old women”, 
“women / men”, “young people / old people”. Yet later on, when he speaks 
about young people and the elderly, the logical parallel is preserved. 

Unlike Plutarch, Athenaeus does not mention women at all and (preserving 
gender and age parallels) only briefly refers to old men (οἱ γεραίτεροι) and young 
men (νέοι), whose reaction to wine, so he states, is the same. 

In comparison to Plutarch, Macrobius’ discussion is more elaborate. He 
writes about women (mulieres), who are obviously young, and some senes (plu- 
ral from latin senex), which may equally refer to old people of the same sex (i.e. 
either old women or old men) or of different sexes (that is, old women and old 
men). Regarding Macrobius’ text, two readings are therefore possible. If we sup- 
pose he is contrasting parallel groups (similar to Athenaeus, who compared old 
men and young men), then it is necessary to understand senes in the text of Mac- 
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robius as a plural feminine noun (“old women”).” According to this reading, 
young women (mulieres) resistant to intoxication would be opposed to old 
women susceptible to intoxication. On the contrary, if we treat senes as a plural 
masculine noun (“old men”), then two uncorrelated groups are contrasted. 

Macrobius further notes (Sat. VII.vi.16) that the difference is due to the nature 
of their bodies (here and below, senes is understood as a plural feminine noun or 
adjective): “There is a completely and men). The fragment preserves of this 
[Aristotle’s] twofold statement, and the one depends on the other; for when 
we have learned what it is that keeps [young] women from becoming drunk, 
then we know what it is that often brings old women to this pass, since it so hap- 
pens that the nature of a [young] woman’s body is the direct opposite of the na- 
ture of an old woman’s body.”® 

Macrobius’ subsequent explanation (Sat. VIL.vi.17- 21) helps to better under- 
stand Aristotle’s idea, who was perhaps talking about the nature of the effect of 
wine on women of different ages: 


[4] (17) Mulier humectissimo est corpore. Docet hoc et levitas cutis et splendor, docent prae 

cipue adsiduae purgationes superfluo exonerantes corpus humore. Cum ergo epotum vinum in 
tam largum ceciderit humorem, vim suam perdit et fit dilutius, nec facile crebri sedem ferit 
fortitudine eius extincta. (18) Sed et haec ratio iuvat sententiae veritatem: Quod muliebre cor 

pus crebris purgationibus deputatum pluribus consertum est foraminibus, ut pateat in meatus 
et vias praebeat humori in egestionis exitium confluenti, per haec foramina vapor vini celeriter 
evanescit. (19) Contra senibus siccum corpus est, quod probat asperitas et squalor cutis. Unde 
et haec aetas ad flexum fit difficilior, quod est indicium siccitatis. Intra hos vinum nec patitur 
contrarietatem repugnantis humoris, et integra vi sua adhaeret corpori arido, et mox loca 
tenet quae sapere homini ministrant. (20) Dura quoque esse senum corpora nulla dubitatio 
est: et ideo ipsi etiam naturales meatus in membris durioribus obserantur, et hausto vino ex 

halatio nulla contingit, sed totum ad ipsam sedem mentis ascendit. 


(17) A [young] woman’s body is full of moisture, as appears from the smoothness and sheen 
of her skin, and above all from the repeated purgings which rid her body of the burden of 
superfluous fluid. The wine, then, that a woman drinks meets such an abundance of fluid 
that it loses its force and becomes diluted, and with its strength extinguished it does not 
easily attack the seat of the brain. (18) The truth of this statement is supported by the fur 

ther consideration that a [young] woman’s body, being subject to frequent purgings, is pro 

vided with a number of outlets to open up channels and make ways for the exit of the mois 

ture that collects for evacuation, and it is through these outlets that the fumes of the wine 
quickly disappear. (19) An old woman’s body, on the other hand, is dry, as is evident from 
the harshness and roughness of her skin. That is why at that time of life it becomes more 


5 The Russian scholar Vithold Zvirevich adopted this translation of senes in Zvirevich (2013) 
484 5. 

6 Compare with Davies’ translation of this passage quoted above in the text, where senes is 
taken to be a masculine noun. See also the Russian translation by V. Zvirevich: (2013) 484. 
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difficult to bend, for this too is an indication of dryness. Wine drunk by an old woman en 
counters no resistance and opposition from moisture but lays hold of the dry body with its 
strength unabated and presently takes possession of the parts which serve a man’s faculty 
of reason. (20) The bodies of old women are, without doubt, hard as well; and so, in these 
harder limbs, the natural channels themselves also become blocked, and consequently 
there are no means of escape for the fumes of the wine drunk, but they ascend in their en 
tirety to the very seat of the mind. 


Macrobius, Sat. VILvi.17 20 (trans. P. V. Davies, with alterations) 


The following section of Macrobius’ work (Sat. VILvi.21) accurately reproduces 
the relevant text of Plutarch. Here Macrobius (as Plutarch) compares parallel 
groups. He describes the physiological, psychological, and behavioural similar- 
ities between sobriety in old men and drunkenness in young men: 


[5] (21) Hinc fit ut et sani senes malis ebriorum laborent, tremore membrorum, linguae titu 
bantia, abundantia loquendi, iracundiae concitatione: quibus tam subiacent iuvenes ebri 
quam senes sobri. Si ergo levem pertulerint inpulsum vini, non accipiunt haec mala, sed in 
citant quibus aetatis ratione iam capti sunt. 


Thus it happens that, even when they are sober, old men labour under the unpleasantness 
which attend drunkenness for their limbs tremble, their speech is indistinct, they are talk 
ative, and they are easily provoked to anger and in their liability to these conditions old 
men sober resemble young men drunk. If, then, old men are but slightly under the influ 
ence of wine, they do not experience these unpleasant symptoms for the first time but 
rather exhibit in a more marked degree symptoms to which they have already become sub 
ject by reason of their age. 


Macrobius, Sat. VII.vi.21 (trans. P. V. Davies) 


Based on the analysis of Plutarch’s, Athenaeus’ and Macrobius’ texts, it is pos- 
sible to come to the following conclusion. In this fragment of Aristotle’s lost dia- 
logue On Intoxication, questions about the effect of wine on people were dis- 
cussed -- not only on people of different gender, but also of different age 
(young women and men - old women and men). The fragment preserves 
Aristotle’s usual practice in other works of comparing correlated groups. To be 
sure, this conclusion needs to be confirmed by further research on Plutarch’s, 
Athenaeus’ and Macrobius’ ways of accessing and methods of using ancient 
texts. 

As to the question whether Macrobius imitated Plutarch, I cannot resolve it 
with absolute certainty. However, based on an analysis of Macrobius’ other bor- 
rowings from Aristotle, I suspect that Macrobius followed some sources posterior 
to Aristotle, such as a lost Latin paraphrase of Aristotle’s text. 
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Finally, on the basis of the texts of Plutarch, Athenaeus and Macrobius, we 
can tentatively reconstruct thus Aristotle’s ideas, or the prevailing ideas in his 
time, concerning the effects of intoxication on individuals of different age and 
gender groups: 


Effects of wine on people vary depending on the temperature of the wine. If it is boiled a 
little, it will lose its strength and intoxication will affect less (Ath.); if it is drunk in one 
gulp, intoxication will also affect less, because it will pass through the body pushed in a 
rapid onslaught (Plut.). The effects of wine also vary depending on the individual’s nature 
and according to age (Plut.) and sex. So, [young (Macr.)] women are less susceptible to in 

toxication than old women (Macr.) and old men (Plut.), because the former and the latter have 
opposite natures. [Besides], young women rarely get drunk, old women frequently (Macı.). 
The nature of [young] women is characterized by moisture, smoothness and softness; the 
nature of [old (Macr.)] women and old men is characterized by dryness, roughness and stiff 
ness (Plut., Macr.). Accordingly, wet mixing (Plut.) is inherent to the nature of [the first 
group, that is young] women (Macr.), while dry mixing is inherent to the nature of [the sec 

ond group, that is old] women (Macr.), as well as to the nature of old men (Plut., Macr.). So, 
[young (Macr.)] women have a very moist and porous body with a soft and shining smooth 
skin (Macr., Plut.), which is easily wiped off and cleaned (Plut., Macr.). Such a body has 
many holes (Macr.), little channels, and vessels, which allow moisture to exit. It allows mois 

ture to exit, especially when subject to frequent purging (Macr.). [Therefore] when wine is 
drunk, it enters a moist body with numerous holes and loses its strength. Wine becomes un 

detectable, watery, diluted, and its strength is weakened. [For this reason], wine evaporates 
through the bodily holes, and it can hardly affect the mind because it does not remain and 
does not affect those parts, from whose disturbance drunkenness arises (Plut., Macr.). [In con 

trast], old women and old men have a dry, dense, and stiff body with rough and wrinkled skin 
(Plut., Macr.) that is spongy due to the dryness of the bodily tissue. 

However, when wine enters a body whose natural channels are blocked (Macr.), it experi 

ences no resistance from moisture and maintains its strength, and, by remaining inside the 
body, it takes possession of the mind (Macr.). The wine that soaks and is retained by a dry 
body (Plut.) produces intoxication and painful shocks. It makes the limbs tremble, the 
tongue falter and babble. It produces irritability, forgetfulness, accidental debauch (Plut., 
Macr.). All these symptoms, which old men (Plut.) and old women (Macr.) in healthy con 

dition already show, are aggravated by the influence of wine (Plut., Macr.). 

So, in general, old men [and old women (Macr.)] are easily intoxicated (Plut.) because their 
bodies do not have enough moist (Plut.). Drunken young men are very similar to sober old 
men (Plut.), because the latter already naturally show some symptoms of drunkenness 
(Macı.). [In addition to that], young people get drunk quickly because they have a lot of 
warmth and the additional warmth from the wine quickly overpowers them. Elderly people 
are vulnerable to intoxication more quickly because they have less and weaker natural 
warmth [than young people] (Ath.). 


On the Effect of Intoxication on People, Depending on Their Age and Sex (ap. Plutarch, 
Quaest. conv. II.iii.1, 650af, Athenaeus, Deipn. 10, 429cd, and Macrobius, Sat. VILvi.15 21) 


Philosophical Problems in Light 
of Aristotle’s Fragments 


Andrea Falcon 


The Lost On Philosophy and Aristotle’s 
Natural Philosophy 


1 Introduction 


In his Philosophies for Sale (Vitarum auctio 26), Lucian describes an auction of 
the most important philosophers of antiquity. When it is time to sell Aristotle, 
the suggested price is twenty minas: a high price that is justified not only be- 
cause Aristotle really knows everything but also because he is double, since 
there are actually two Aristotles: the exoteric and the esoteric. Put differently, 
when you buy Aristotle, you get two for the price of one. Lucian writes in the sec- 
ond century AD, and his playful remark suggests that the issue of the two Aris- 
totles was still very much alive at the time. The most recent research on the re- 
ception of Aristotle in antiquity confirms that Aristotle’s lost works played an 
important role in the formation and transmission of his views and ideas well be- 
yond the “rediscovery” of the Aristotelian corpus in the first century BC. This 
research suggests that if we want to arrive at an adequate understanding of 
the reception of Aristotle in antiquity we have no choice but to look at how 
the lost works contributed to the formation and transmission of a certain 
image of Aristotle in antiquity and beyond. The work On Philosophy is no excep- 
tion to the rule. This work is now lost, but we know that it circulated both in the 
Hellenistic and post-Hellenistic times. It contributed to transmit a certain image 
of Aristotle. It remains to be seen how accurate this image is vis-a-vis what we 
know about Aristotle’s philosophy from his extant works. 

The rest of this paper is divided into two parts. In the first part, I will illus- 
trate my last point with the help of a particularly clear example. In antiquity, Ar- 
istotle was considered the champion of the view that the world is not subject to 
generation or destruction but is eternal (eternalism). His reputation was at least 
in part based on the circulation of the now lost On Philosophy. I will show that it 
is not easy to integrate the extant evidence for the thesis defended in this work 
with what we know from Aristotle’s writings on natural philosophy. This creates 
an obvious problem for any attempt to use the surviving information about this 
work. In the second part, I will turn to a passage from Physics II where Aristotle 
makes an explicit reference to his On Philosophy. This reference suggests that, by 


1 Chiaradonna (2011) 83 114. Cf. Sharples (2007) 505 12. 
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Aristotle’s lights, this work contributes to the explanatory project conducted over 
the course of the study of nature. I will try to establish how exactly Aristotle en- 
visions this contribution. 


2 Aristotle’s Eternalism as a Case Study 


The work On Philosophy played a prominent role in the scholarly debate on the 
putative development of Aristotle’s thought. This development was conceived as 
a gradual emancipation from Plato’s ideas and commitments, and our work was 
regarded as a first, important step in that direction.” This debate remains outside 
the scope of my paper for two reasons. Firstly, developmental studies have ex- 
hausted their impetus a long time ago. While I do not deny that Aristotle’s 
views evolved over time, I remain sceptical about our ability to reconstruct 
this evolution. Secondly, I am not interested in the work On Philosophy as evi- 
dence of how Aristotle might have positioned himself with respect to Plato. 
Rather, Iam concerned with this work as a potential source of information for 
Aristotle’s views on natural philosophy. This is not to say that we should dismiss 
the research done by our predecessors. Quite the opposite: 1 would like to begin 
my investigation from how Werner Jaeger presents the contents of our work in 
his immensely influential Aristotle: Fundamentals of the History of his Develop- 
ment.’ Jaeger argues that the lost On Philosophy was the text where Aristotle de- 
fended two of his most important innovations in the field of ancient physics: the 
thesis that the world is eternal, and the claim that the heavens are made of a 
special simple body unique to them. I quote: 


It was this work, now lost but much read in antiquity, that contained the two philosophical 
views then considered most characteristic of Aristotle: the adoption of the ether as the el 
ement of the heavens, and the assertion that the cosmos is indestructible and uncreated. 
The doxographers commonly mention the two together as his distinctive additions to Pla 
to’s cosmology, and this is correct. 


Jaeger (1948?) 140 


2 Evidence of this would be the criticism of the doctrine of ideal numbers reported by our an 
cient sources. Cf. Alexander of Aphrodisias, In Metaph. 117.23 118.1 Hayduck, and Syrianus, In 
Metaph. 159.33 160 Kroll (= Phil., frag. 11 Ross). 

3 The book was originally published in Germany in 1923. I quote from the English translation 
produced by Richard Robinson in 1934 (1948?). 
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It has been suggested that the doctrine of the eternity of the world and the doc- 
trine of the fifth substance were connected in the lost On Philosophy, and that 
Aristotle might have defended the former by using the latter.* This suggestion 
cannot be substantiated. For one thing, the presence of the doctrine of the 
ΠΗ substance in our work is far from a sure thing.’ For another, we have abso- 
lutely no information about the context in which the doctrine of the eternity of 
the world was introduced and the strategy that was adopted to defend it. There 
is, however, some consensus that at least the following three arguments pre- 
served by Philo of Alexandria (first century AD) may go back to our work:® 


[1] The world cannot be destroyed by anything outside it or by anything inside 
it; hence, the world is not subject to destruction (Philo, Aet. V.20 - V1.27 = 
frag. 19a Ross). 

[2] Destruction entails return of parts to their natural places, but the parts of the 
world are already in their nature places; hence, the world is not subject to 
destruction (Philo, Aet. VI.28-VII.34 = frag. 19b Ross). 

[3] God has no motive to destroy the world, whether permanently or in order to 
replace it with another (sc. better) world; hence, the world is not subject to 
destruction (Philo, Aet. VIII.39-44 = frag. 19c Ross). 


The reader who is confronted with these arguments may ask how (if at all) they 
fit with what we know about Aristotle’s physics. Answering this question is not 
easy. Let us begin with [3]. This argument assumes the existence of a divine dem- 
iurge who is able not only to create but also to destroy the world. This assump- 
tion works well for Philo, who endorses a literal reading of the Timaeus. But it 
does not work at all for Aristotle -- at least the Aristotle we know from his writ- 
ings on natural philosophy. Of course, we cannot rule out that the original con- 
text of [3] was dialectical. In other words, we cannot rule out that the argument 
was used against those who believed in the existence of a divine craftsman who 
created the world. Here, however, we reach the limits of what we can say given 
that we do not have information about the original context of the argument. Let 


4 Furley (1989) 209 11. 

5 I refer the reader to Hahm (1982) 60 74. More on this below. 

6 We cannot be certain that these arguments go back to the lost On Philosophy because there is 
no explicit reference to our work in Philo. In all probability, they go back to Aristotle (and maybe 
to the lost On Philosophy) via an unknown (Peripatetic) source. Hence, they are at most vestiges 
of the original arguments. For a full defence of the Aristotelian provenance of these arguments, I 
refer the reader to Effe (1970) 7 17. 

7 My presentation of the three arguments is an adaptation of Sharples (2008) 61. 
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us now turn to [1]. This argument does not presuppose any particular view about 
the nature and origin of the world. Rather, it is a logical argument, where “log- 
ical” is an attempt to translate the Greek word logikös, which is sometimes used 
by Aristotle to refer to a tendency to argue from starting points (archai) that are 
too general and as such are not proper to the relevant science.® By his lights, a 
geometrical demonstration has to be based on geometrical starting points while 
a biological demonstration on biological ones. No scientific conclusion can be 
reached if we argue from starting points that are too remote or are not specific. 
My impression is that [1] does not invoke any of the specific starting points that 
Aristotle adopts in his science of nature. Evidence of this is that this argument 
would be compatible with any physical theory that endorses eternalism, includ- 
ing Aristotle’s own theory. We are left with [2]. At least in this case we can see 
how the argument can be read in light of the Aristotelian concept of natural 
place. Still, I remain sceptical that even this argument entails an endorsement 
and use of the conceptual resources that Aristotle develops for the study of na- 
ture in the Physics. 

But there is a second, more important observation that I would like to make 
in connection with how Philo presents Aristotle’s position in his treatise On the 
Eternity of the World. At the outset of the treatise, Philo adopts the following tri- 
partition: (a) the world is subject to generation and destruction; (b) the world is 
not subject to generation and destruction; and (c) the world is subject to gener- 
ation but is not subject to destruction.? By his lights, Aristotle endorsed (b): the 
world is ungenerated and indestructible (Philo, On the Eternity of the World 
II.10-11 = frag. 18 Ross). The three arguments I reported above are meant to 
contribute to establishing this position. However, it is far from clear that the the- 
sis advanced in (b) captures what is unique about Aristotle’s position on the 
topic of the eternity of the world. In his extant writings, Aristotle is in fact com- 
mitted to the following, stronger thesis: the world is of necessity ungenerated and 
indestructible. This thesis is the result of the combination of two other Aristote- 
lian commitments. First, in the treatise On the Heavens, Aristotle defends the 
view that the heavens are made of a special simple body, unique to them (the 
so-called fifth substance, fifth element, or fifth body). Second, in Physics VII, 
he argues that a full explanation of celestial motion requires the existence of 
a first principle that moves by remaining unmoved: the first unmoved mover. 


8 E.g. GAII 8, 747b28 30: “I say ‘logical’ (logikös) for this reason, because in so far it is more 
general it is further removed from the appropriate starting points.” 

9 This tripartition can be found also in the doxographical tradition preserved by Aötius. See 
Runia (2005) 1 21. 
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A full discussion of Aristotle’s reasons for adopting this position goes be- 
yond the goal of this paper. Iam content to illustrate it with the help of a passage 
from the short essay On the Motion of Animals. In chapters 3 and 4, Aristotle is 
concerned with two distinct, though related, aporiai. The first aporia goes as fol- 
lowing: every motion requires a point of rest and celestial motion is no exception 
to the rule; where is that point? Can it be inside the world? The idea is illustrated 
with the help of an image: a giant, Atlas, who could set the heavens in motion by 
supporting himself against the earth. This model would be physically impossible 
because the earth is too small to function as a point of support. The earth would 
be displaced from its natural places as soon as Atlas tried to set the heavens in 
motion. The discussion of the first aporia goes some way toward explaining why 
Aristotle thinks that we need to posit the existence of a body that is naturally 
endowed with circular motion. However, it does not explain why we need an un- 
moved mover in addition to such a body. Let us turn to the second aporia, which 
derives from the idea that the earth could be displaced from the centre of the 
world if we had a sufficient force. Had we a sufficient force, we could also 
stop the heavens from rotating around the earth. However, Aristotle is not con- 
tent with the claim that the earth occupies the centre of the world because there 
is no force available that can displace it, or with the claim that the heavens ro- 
tates around the earth because there is no force that could stop them. By his 
lights, this particular arrangement is rather a necessary truth. This generates a 
second aporia, which goes something like this: how do we establish the desired 
conclusion, namely that of necessity the earth is at the centre of the cosmos and 
the heavens rotate forever around it? The existence of a mover that is absolutely 
unmoved is the solution to the aporia. This mover is the controlling principle that 
in virtue of being absolutely unmoved is responsible for the fact that the arrange- 
ment of the world is not only an eternal but also a necessary truth. 

I elaborated on this point for two reasons. The first is that it is still common 
to think that there is a redundancy in Aristotle’s physical theory. Many have ar- 
gued that it is not clear why we need to posit the existence of an absolutely un- 
moved mover in addition to a body that eternally moves in a circle. This per- 
ceived redundancy disappears as soon as we realize that we need both a 
mover that is absolutely unmoved and a body that naturally moves in a circle 
in order to secure the especially strong version of the eternalist position that Ar- 
istotle seems to endorse in his writings on natural philosophy. The second reason 
can be introduced with the help of the following question: can Aristotle’s actual 
position be reconstructed without access to the school treatises (not only Physics 
VII and the treatise On the Heavens but also the essay On the Motion of Ani- 
mals)? My answer to this question is negative: if we had only the doxographical 
information about the ancient debate on the eternity of the world, we could not 
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reconstruct Aristotle’s actual position. The extant evidence from the lost On Phi- 
losophy is not sufficiently clear with respect to the two commitments that con- 
tribute to establishing his distinctive version of eternalism. There is evidence 
that Aristotle offered an argument for the view that god is unchangeable in 
this work, and it is certainly open to us to find in this argument the Aristotelian 
commitment to the existence of a first mover that is absolutely unmoved.’° But 
the presence of the doctrine of the so-called fifth element in this work is far from 
being secure. While scholars have been very eager to find this doctrine in the lost 
On Philosophy, the extant evidence is at best mixed. Our ancient sources refer to 
the doctrine of the first element in a way that does not remind us of the argu- 
ments offered in the treatise On the Heavens. This suggests that their source 
may be one of the now lost works. However, the work On Philosophy is never ex- 
plicitly mentioned, with one notable exception. Velleius, the Epicurean spokes- 
man in Cicero’s On the Nature of the Gods, reports that “in the third book of 
his On Philosophy Aristotle confuses many things: now he assigns all divinity 
to mind, now he says that the world itself is a god, and now he places some 
other being in charge and gives it the role of ruling and preserving the movement 
of the world by some kind of counter-rotation. Then he says that the ardor of the 
heavens is god.”'! Unfortunately, the expression ardor is opaque. It can refer to 
either celestial heat in a four-element physics or to a celestial simple body not 
reducible to earth, water, air, and fire in a five-element physics.'” The remaining 
evidence from Cicero does not help us decide between these two alternatives.'? 
But without a firm commitment to the existence of a special matter, unique to the 
celestial bodies, the strong version of the eternalist position that can be extracted 
from Aristotle’s writings on natural philosophy cannot be secured. The bottom 
line is that eternalism is not a homogenous front; rather, it is a constellation 
of differ positions. We cannot rule out that in his On Philosophy Aristotle en- 
dorsed a weaker version of the eternalist position. 


10 Simplicius, In Cael. 288.28 289.15 Heiberg (= Phil., frag. 16 Ross). 

11 Cicero, Nat. Deor. 1.xiii.33 (= frag. 26 Ross). I adopted the translation offered in Furley (1985) 
211. 

12 Hahm (1982) 60 3 offers the most helpful discussion of the interpretative issues involved in 
finding out the referent of ardor. The fact that ardor may be a translation of the Greek aither (Cic 
ero, Nat. Deor. I.xiv.37 and II.xv.41) is not helpful by itself because aither too is an ambiguous 
term. Tellingly, in his extant works, Aristotle is very careful not to adopt aither as his preferred 
name for the celestial simple body. More on this in Falcon (2005) 113 21. 

13 Hahm (1982) 71 4 argues that Aristotle adopted a four element physics in the lost On Phi 
losophy. 
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The view that the world is eternal in the sense that it is not subject to gen- 
eration and destruction can be understood in more than one way. The three argu- 
ments that we read in Philo are not enough to establish what version of eternal- 
ism Aristotle defended in the lost On Philosophy, and whether he defended it 
with the theoretical resources developed in the study of nature. To give at 
least an idea of the theoretical options that are available within the eternalist 
camp, I would like to end this section by recalling, briefly, two positions that 
are inspired by Aristotle but fall short of the stringent requirements imposed 
by his physical theory. 

The first position is defended by Ps-Ocellus. The latter is the conventional 
name for the unknown author of the treatise On the Nature of the Universe. 
This text is to be date to the end of the second century BC, and its author appro- 
priates for the Pythagorean tradition a few arguments for the eternity of the 
world that go back to Aristotle and the Peripatetic tradition. Some of the argu- 
ments may have been inspired, or even shaped, by arguments offered in the 
work On Philosophy." The result is a physical theory that is committed to the ex- 
istence of a special celestial element that moves forever in a circle. The incorrupt- 
ibility of this body secures the incorruptibility of the world as a whole." Interest- 
ingly enough, no cause that is outside the world is invoked to explain the 
existence of the specific causal arrangement envisioned in our text. Ps-Ocellus 
considers our world to be a causal system that has within itself the resources 
to maintain itself forever. In other words, he conceives it as a self-maintaining 


14 For instance, Ps Ocellus adopts a version of argument [2] reported by Philo: “If somebody 
should think that it [sc. the world] can be destroyed, it must be destroyed either from something 
external to or contained in the universe; but it cannot be destroyed by anything external to it, for 
nothing such exists, since all other things are comprehended in the universe, and the world is 
the whole and the all. Nor can it be destroyed by the things it contains, which would imply their 
greater power. This, however, is impossible, for all things are led and governed by the universe, 
and thereby are preserved and adjusted, possessing life and soul. But if the universe can neither 
be destroyed by anything external to it, nor by anything contained within it, the world must 
therefore be incorruptible and indestructible, for we consider the world identical with the uni 
verse.” (Ocellus Lucanus 13.24 14.5 = 811, trans. K. 5. Guthrie, slightly modified). 

15 Ps Ocellus sums up his position as follows: “Thus, what generates in something else is in the 
region above the moon while what generates in itself is in the region below the moon; what con 
sists of both of them, the ever running divine part and the ever mutable generated part, is the 
world.” (Ocellus Lucanus 20.7 11 = 837 partim) It is tempting to read in the description of 
the celestial part of the cosmos a reference to the etymology of aither as ever running (aither 
< aei thein). This is certainly how Sextus Empiricus (or rather his source) seems to have under 
stood our text: “Ocellus of Lucania and Aristotle [hold that all things have come to be] from five: 
for along with the four elements they also adopted the fifth body that moves in a circle, and from 
which they say that the heavenly objects are derived.” (M X.316, trans. R. G. Bury). 
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system. It is clear that this position is weaker than the one Aristotle defends in 
his writings on natural philosophy as Ps-Ocellus does not have the resources 
to establish that the world is of necessity indestructible. 

Let us now turn to the second position inspired by Aristotle but falling short 
of his requirements of his physical theory. This position is defended by Xe- 
narchus of Seleucia, a Peripatetic philosopher who lived in the second half of 
the first century BC.'!° Xenarchus famously rejected the doctrine that the heavens 
are made of a special celestial body. He also developed a theory of natural mo- 
tion that allowed him to claim that the heavens are made of an ever-running fire. 
Very briefly, fire moves upward until it reaches its natural place, but then it does 
not stop moving. Why? Because that would be in conflict with its non-stationary 
nature. Once fire has reached its natural place, it begins moving in a circle. 
Moreover, because of its non-stationary nature, fire keeps moving in a circle for- 
ever, since there is nothing that can prevent it from moving in a circle. On my 
reconstruction of the extant evidence, Xenarchus too was committed to the 
view that the world is eternal. He was committed to this view by being commit- 
ted to the eternity of the heavenly region. But he too was not able to give us a 
sufficiently robust version of the eternalist position. Briefly, the fire that has 
reached its natural place may be removed from the cycle of generation and cor- 
ruption that takes place in the sublunary world, but it still keeps its natural ca- 
pacity to change into the other simple bodies. This means that, at least in prin- 
ciple, the heavens could be destroyed, even though they are never destroyed. 
There is no evidence that he was committed to the existence of an unmoved 
moved. 

It is time to take stock. It is far from clear how the information preserved by 
Philo of Alexandria can be usefully integrated with what we find in Aristotle’s 
writings on natural philosophy. The problem is not confined to the doctrine of 
the eternity of the world. On the contrary, we are facing a problem of a more gen- 
eral kind. To understand why, we need to keep in mind that Aristotle conceives of 
natural philosophy as a relatively self-sufficient and distinctly organized body of 
knowledge. Up to a point, we can reconstruct the organization and internal struc- 
ture of this science. While I say this, I do not mean to deny that there are gaps 
and rough edges in the extant corpus of writings on natural philosophy. I am 
also happy to concede that are also hesitations, tensions, and loose ends in 
this corpus of writings. However, this does not take anything away from the 
fact that the writings on natural philosophy as a whole are meant to form a co- 
herent whole. The student of nature is expected to master these writings, grasp 


16 See my reconstruction of Xenarchus’ position in Falcon (2011). 
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how they fit together, and see what role each of them plays in the context of the 
body of knowledge we call Aristotle’s natural philosophy (or science of nature or 
physics). In light of this expectation, a central issue for any interpreter of Aris- 
totle is how the information ancient authors preserve about Aristotle’s lost 
works contributes (if at all) to this body of knowledge. Until we will have devel- 
oped a method to approach this large question, we will not be in the position to 
make full use of the extant information about lost works such as the On Philos- 
ophy. Furthermore, without an answer to this question, the philosophical signifi- 
cance of this work remains difficult to assess.'” 


3 Interlude: Terminology Matters 


To the best of my knowledge, the question of how exactly the information about 
the lost works is to be integrated with what we find in the extant writings on nat- 
ural philosophy is not really addressed in the secondary literature.'® Evidence of 
this is that we do not even have a set of adequate concepts to deal with the sur- 
viving information about the lost On Philosophy. We know that this work was in 
three books. Let me try to give at least an idea of the problem we are facing by 
focusing on the terminology that is often used in connection with the surviving 
evidence about the contents of the third book, whose contents most obviously 
overlap with natural philosophy. 

Instead of speaking of “natural philosophy”, or “science of nature”, scholars 
speak of “cosmology”, or “theology”, as though the latter expressions were help- 
ful in the context of Aristotle’s research program. Consider, for example, how 
Bern Effe introduces his monograph on the lost On Philosophy. He tells us that 
the extant fragments can be organized in three groups according to the following 
headings: (1) the origin and development of wisdom; (2) the relation between 
Platonic Ideas and numbers; and (3) cosmology and theology. He goes on to an- 


17 By contrast, its historical significance is secured by the role that this work played in the re 
ception of Aristotle in the Hellenistic and post Hellenistic times. 

18 Of course, developmental studies had their own way to deal with this question: Aristotle’s 
thought is not a monolith, and not everything Aristotle said or wrote can be integrated into a 
single whole; rather, we should recognize that his views evolved over time and various stages 
of this evolution can be detected in the extant and lost works. I have already indicated that I 
do not adopt this interpretative stance. Here Iam content to add that the chapter on natural phi 
losophy is by far the most disappointing and sketchy in Jaeger (1948?). In my view, this has to do 
with the fact that his overall approach to Aristotle does not work well with the systematic nature 
of Aristotle’s natural philosophy. 
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nounce that the book is programmatically concerned with theology and cosmol- 
ogy (frags. 12-28 Ross). No attempt is made to clarify what “theology” and “cos- 
mology” may mean in the context of Aristotle’s natural philosophy. Effe is not 
alone; on the contrary, he is part of an already well-established tradition. Con- 
sider, again, how Werner Jaeger describes the contents of the three books of 
the treatise On Philosophy: 


By representing Plato in the first book as a man of the ages, out of the reach of every petty 
contradiction, and as the culmination of all previous philosophy, Aristotle gave the proper 
perspective to the criticism that followed. The second book was a destructive criticism of 
the Ideas. The third gave his own view of the world; it was a cosmology and a theology. 


Jaeger (1948?) 138 (trans. Robinson; italics are mine) 


The expressions “cosmology” and “theology” are borrowed from Hellenistic phi- 
losophy and make sense in the context of the Hellenistic (and post-Hellenistic) 
tradition(s), where most of the relevant information about the work On Philoso- 
phy can be found. But it is far from clear that these expressions capture Aristo- 
tle’s main concerns in the context of his study of nature. Let us focus, first, on 
the expression: “cosmology”. Strictly speaking, Aristotle does not have a cosmol- 
ogy as he has not left a writing on the cosmos as such. The Aristotelian tradition 
has filled this lacuna with both a spurious work On the Cosmos (Περὶ κόσμου) 
and an attempt to read an interest in the cosmos as such in the treatise On 
the Heavens.'? This obscures the fact that Aristotle is fundamentally at odd 
with both the cosmogonic tradition that has preceded him?® and the cosmolog- 
ical (mostly Stoic) tradition that has followed him.?' In this respect, Aristotle’s 
physics is truly unique as it responds to a set of explanatory concerns that are 
not at work either before or after him. Speaking of cosmology is misleading be- 
cause it prevents us from seeing what is truly unique about Aristotle’s physics. 


19 I have in mind Alexander of Aphrodisias and his lost commentary on the treatise On the 
Heavens. I refer the reader to a recent article by Taneli Kukkonen (2014) 311 52 for an excellent 
discussion of this aspect of Alexander’s exegetical strategy. 

20 This tradition is exemplified in the account given in the Timaeus. To the extent that the Ti 
maeus is an account of the generation of the cosmos all the way down to the generation of the 
human being, this dialogue exemplifies very well a concerned shared by an important tradition. 
One important way in which Aristotle is at odd with this tradition is that, by his lights, there is 
no generation of the world. Another way in which Aristotle is at odd with this tradition is that he 
does not offer an account of the cosmos as such. 

21 I have in mind Stoic physics. Our ancient sources credit the following Stoic philosophers 
with a Περὶ κόσμου: Sphaerus, Chrysippus, Antipater, and Posidonius. See Mansfeld (1992) 
391 41. 
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Let us turn, briefly, to the second label: “theology”. Aristotle speaks of theo- 
logical science in connection with first philosophy, not with second philosophy.?? 
By θεολογική, he means the study of gods or divine things.” Of course, I do not 
deny that there is a theological dimension in Aristotle’s natural philosophy. For 
one thing, celestial things such as the stars and the so-called planets are eternal 
living beings and as such are divine beings. For another, Physics VIII ends with 
the discovery of a first principle of motion that is not itself subject to motion. 
This is a divine principle even if Aristotle never refers to it as a god in Physics 
VIII. Recalling the overall strategy that Aristotle adopts in Physics VIII may 
help us see how complex the relation between theology and natural philosophy 
is. While Physics VIII ends with the discovery of a first mover that is wholly out- 
side the chain of motion, this mover is not Aristotle’s primary object of study. In 
Physics ΝΠ], Aristotle is concerned with the question whether motion is eternal. 
He establishes not only that motion is eternal but also that there exists a single 
eternal motion. What gets explained in Physics VIII is this single eternal motion, 
which is identical with the circular motion caused by the first principle. On this 
reading of the overall argument of Physics VII, eternal motion remains Aristo- 
tle’s primary focus throughout the whole book. Since, however, proper knowl- 
edge depends on grasping the relevant cause(s), Aristotle has to embark not 
only on a search for the causal principle of the single eternal motion but also 
for its causally most precise description. He reaches this description only at 
the end of the book. But this fact alone does not make this principle Aristotle’s 
primary object of study in Physics VIII. At most, it makes it his secondary object 
of study.”* By contrast, this principle is a primary object of study in the context of 
first philosophy. More directly, Aristotle is able to draw some theological conclu- 
sions regarding the nature of this first principle in the course of Metaphysics XI 
(Lambda). But while some of these conclusions depends on the result achieved 
in the Physics VIII, we should not conclude that Physics VIII and Lambda are two 
steps of a single argument, let alone two parts of a single project. 


4 The Lost On Philosophy and Physics Il 


My previous remarks are not meant to discourage those who want to look at 
Aristotle’s lost works in light of Aristotle’s natural philosophy. Rather, they are 


22 Metaph. ΝῚ 1, 1026218 22. 
23 Cf. Menn (2012) 422. 
24 I defend this reading in Falcon (2015). 
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a reminder that Aristotle conceives of natural philosophy as a science with a 
clear structure and a distinct organization. Therefore, if we want to see how 
the lost On Philosophy may contribute to Aristotle’s natural philosophy, we 
need to ask ourselves how this work may fit within his explanatory project. 
The case is not as hopeless as it might initially seem. On a personal note, I orig- 
inally decided to focus on this work because Aristotle himself explicitly refers to 
it in Physics II. This reference suggests that, by Aristotle’s lights, the discussion 
offered in this lost work contributes to the project attempted in the Physics. It re- 
mains to be seen how exactly he conceives of this contribution. 

Let us begin by saying a few words on the context in which the reference to 
the lost On Philosophy is found. Physics II is the official entry point into Aristo- 
tle’s hylomorphism. We tend to think of hylomorphism as a general doctrine that 
Aristotle applies in the context of both his physics and his metaphysics. I do not 
dispute that, but it is clear that hylomorphism is first introduced in the context of 
his physics as an explanatory framework that is meant to guide us in the study of 
the physical world. In other words, while the doctrine presented in Physics II is 
emphatically not Aristotle’s last word on the topic hylomorphism, it is certainly 
the first and fullest introduction to the topic of matter and form, and we should 
approach it as such.” In Physics II, Aristotle begins his investigation by asking 
the following two questions: (1) What is nature (physis), and (2) How do we 
study nature (physis)? His answer to the first question is in three parts: (a) matter 
is nature (193a28-29); (b) form is nature (193b3-4); and (c) form has a better 
claim than matter to be called the nature of a thing (193b6-7). His answer to 
the second question is that we should study nature as if we were investigating 
snubness, which is to say neither independently of matter and not just in 
terms of matter (194a12-15). At this point Aristotle turns to the question of 
how much we need to know about form and matter. His answer is that we 
need to know about matter and form “up to a point”. It is in the attempt to illus- 
trate this claim that Aristotle inserts a reference to his On Philosophy. Here is the 
relevant passage: 


ἔτι τὸ οὗ ἕνεκα καὶ τὸ τέλος τῆς αὐτῆς, Kal ὅσα τούτων ἕνεκα. ἡ δὲ φύσις τέλος καὶ οὗ 
ἕνεκα (ὧν γὰρ συνεχοῦς τῆς κινήσεως οὔσης ἔστι τι τέλος, τοῦτο «τὸ» ἔσχατον καὶ τὸ 
οὗ ἕνεκα: διὸ καὶ ὁ ποιητὴς γελοίως προήχθη εἰπεῖν “ἔχει τελευτήν, ἧσπερ οὕνεκ᾽ ἐγένετο᾽" 
βούλεται γὰρ οὐ πᾶν εἶναι τὸ ἔσχατον τέλος, ἀλλὰ τὸ βέλτιστον) ἐπεὶ καὶ ποιοῦσιν αἱ τέχναι 
τὴν ὕλην αἱ μὲν ἁπλῶς αἱ δὲ εὐεργόν, καὶ χρώμεθα ὡς ἡμῶν ἕνεκα πάντων ὑπαρχόντων 


25 With the caveat that the trio matter, form, and privation is introduced as the principles of 
natural things in Physics 1. 1 set aside the large and complex topic of the relation between Physics 
I and Physics II. 
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(ἐσμὲν γάρ πως Kal ἡμεῖς τέλος: διχῶς γὰρ τὸ οὗ ἕνεκα: εἴρηται δ᾽ ἐν τοῖς περὶ φιλοσοφίας). 
δύο δὲ αἱ ἄρχουσαι τῆς ὕλης καὶ γνωρίζουσαι τέχναι, ἥ τε χρωμένη καὶ τῆς ποιητικῆς ἡ 
ἀρχιτεκτονική. διὸ καὶ ἡ χρωμένη ἀρχιτεκτονική πως, διαφέρει δὲ ἧ ἡ μὲν τοῦ εἴδους γνω 

ριστική, ἡ ἀρχιτεκτονική, ἡ δὲ ὡς ποιητική, τῆς ὕλης" ὁ μὲν γὰρ κυβερνήτης ποῖόν τι τὸ 
εἶδος τοῦ πηδαλίου γνωρίζει καὶ ἐπιτάττει, ὁ δ᾽ ἐκ ποίου ξύλου καὶ ποίων κινήσεων 
ἔσται. ἐν μὲν οὖν τοῖς κατὰ τέχνην ἡμεῖς ποιοῦμεν τὴν ὕλην τοῦ ἔργου ἕνεκα, ἐν δὲ τοῖς 
φυσικοῖς ὑπάρχει οὖσα. 

(1) The same discipline studies both what something is for i.e.theend and whatever is 
for the end. Nature is an end and what something is for; for whenever a continuous motion 
has some end, this sort of terminus is also what the motion is for. That is why it was ludi 

crous for the poet to say: “he has reached the end he was born for”; it was ludicrous be 

cause by “end” we mean not every terminus but only the best one. (2) For crafts produce 
their matter (some by producing it without qualification, others by making it suitable for 
their work); and we use everything that is available as being for our sake, since we are 
also an end in a way. For what something is for is of two sorts, as we said in On Philosophy. 
(3) There are two crafts that control the matter and involve knowledge: the craft that uses 
[the matter] and the craft that directs this productive craft. Hence, the using crafts also di 

rects in a way, but with the difference that directing craft knows the form, whereas the pro 

ductive craft knows the matter. For instance, the pilot knows what sort of form the rudder 
has, and he prescribes [how to produce it], whereas the boat builder knows what sort of 
wood and what sorts of motions are needed to make it. With products of a craft, then, 
we produce the matter for the sake of the product; with natural things, the matter is already 
present. 


Physics II 2, 194327 36 (trans. T. Irwin, with modifications) 


Itranslated a longer text than the one that Ross printed as fragment 28. The lat- 
ter stops at the end of (2), but it seems to me that the train of thought that begins 
at (1) is not over until the end of (3). In this stretch of text, Aristotle sets for him- 
self the task of offering some support for the claim that the student of nature is 
concerned with both form and matter, and with both up to a point. His overall 
assumption is that craft imitates nature.”* This assumption allows him to use 
craft as a model for the study of nature. With this in mind, we can look at the 
train of thought in our passage. In (1) Aristotle introduced the distinction be- 
tween an end and what is for the sake of it. By applying this distinction to the 
pair of form and matter, Aristotle is able to show that nature in the sense of 
form is the end of a process and nature in the sense of matter is for the sake 
of form, and that both matter and form are to be studied by the same science. 
Interestingly enough, Aristotle does not stop there. In (2) he adds that crafts 
make their own matter and we use everything that is available for our own 


26 This assumption is explicitly made in Physics II 2, 194821 22: ei δὲ ἡ τέχνη μιμεῖται τὴν 
φύσιν... 
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sake. This second thought is further elaborated by explaining that we too arein a 
way an end since there are two kinds of ends: ends in the sense of goals and 
ends in the sense of beneficiaries of an artistic production. This is the distinction 
between τὸ οὗ ἕνεκά τινος and τὸ οὗ ἕνεκά τινι. With this distinction in place, 
Aristotle goes on to illustrate how it can be applied to the crafts. His example 
is that of the pilot of a boat and the builder of the boat. The pilot knows that 
he needs a certain kind of rudder. But his knowledge about the sort of rudder 
he needs is compatible with no knowledge of how a rudder is made. The builder 
of the boat has this knowledge insofar as he is the expert involved in the process 
of making the rudder. He knows what materials are needed to make the rudder, 
and he knows what it takes to make a rudder. With this example in place, we can 
see that there are different levels of knowledge of, and involvement with, matter. 
In the case of the pilot, his knowledge of the sort of rudder he needs is compat- 
ible with very little (or even no) knowledge of the matter required to make a rud- 
der. When we turn to the case of nature, we can see how the student of nature 
may have different levels of knowledge of, and involvement with, matter. This 
gives us at least an idea of how “up to a point” can be understood in connection 
with knowledge of matter.” 

If we assume that Aristotle’s writings on natural philosophy contribute to a 
relatively self-sufficient and distinctly organized project, and so they are to be 
read in a certain order, we may be able to say a few more things on Aristotle’s 
explicit reference to the lost On Philosophy in Physics II. Let’s start from the ob- 
vious: Physics II is one of the two entry points into Aristotle’s natural science.?® 
In Physics II 1-2, Aristotle enters into this science via a discussion of hylomor- 
phism. In Physics II 3-7, Aristotle shows how hylomorphism maps on his doc- 
trine of the four causes. Finally, in Physics II 8-9, he defends the use of goals 
and final causes in the science of nature and shows how teleology and necessity 
work together in the explanation of natural phenomena. If this is an accurate 
sketch of the overall argument of Physics II, we have to conclude that when Ar- 
istotle speaks of forms as ends in Physics II 1-2, he cannot count on his reader to 
fully grasp all the implications of the notion that nature in the sense of form is 
an end. At most, he can invoke some pre-theoretical grasp of the claim by means 
ofthe analogy with craft knowledge. A full understanding of the claim that forms 
are ends can be expected only at the end of Physics II 7. 


27 Itis worth stressing that the ultimate goal of the passage is not distinguishing between crafts 
that are concerned with the production of something and crafts that are concerned with the use 
of something, but rather distinguishing between different levels of theoretical knowledge of mat 
ter. This goal is lost in the interpretation of the passage offered in Johnson (2005) 76 80. 

28 The other one is Physics 1. 
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If Aristotle finds himself in this predicament at the outset of Physics II, then 
we should not be surprised to find out that he recalls a conceptual distinction he 
has made outside the context of natural philosophy. I mean the conceptual dis- 
tinction between τὸ οὗ ἕνεκά τινος and τὸ οὗ ἕνεκά τινι. This distinction is em- 
phatically not part of Aristotle’s natural teleology, and the fact that the use of 
this distinction can generate results in the context of natural philosophy does 
not make it part of natural philosophy. For one thing, mastering this distinction 
does not require knowledge of natural philosophy. For another, this distinction is 
also used in the treatise On the Soul, in the Eudemian Ethics, and perhaps in 
book Lambda of the Metaphysics.” In the Eudemian Ethics, Aristotle says that 
this distinction is made elsewhere (ἐν ἄλλοις). One might be tempted to think 
that this is a reference to the writings on natural philosophy where the distinc- 
tion would have its home. But the fact that Aristotle invokes his On Philosophy 
when he first introduces this distinction in the context of natural philosophy 
strongly suggests that he may be thinking of it as a conceptual distinction 
whose significance is more general. 


5 Conclusion 


This ancient tradition distinguishes Aristotle’s writings into private and public 
writings, namely acroamatic and exoteric writings.°° This distinction can be 
traced back to Aristotle himself, who sometimes refers his reader to his Aöyoı 
E5otepıkol? or to his ἐγκύκλια φιλοσοφήματα. 2 While it is notoriously difficult 
to establish the precise message that Aristotle wants to convey with these expres- 


29 De an. II 4, 415b2 and 20: τὸ οὗ ἕνεκα διττόν: τὸ μὲν οὗ τὸ δὲ ᾧ; EE VII 3, 1249615: διττόν τὸ 
οὗ ἕνεκα (διώρισται ἐν ἄλλοις; Metaph. XII 7,1072b1 3: ἔστι γὰρ τινὶ τὸ οὗ ἕνεκα καὶ τινός. Tam 
giving the text printed by Ross, Jaeger, and more recently in Alexandru (2014) 100. But this is not 
the text transmitted in the manuscript tradition. Manuscripts E and J have ἔστι γὰρ τινὶ τὸ οὗ 
ἕνεκα which is the text that Silvia Fazzo prints in her recent edition of Book XII (Fazzo 
(2012) 191) ‚whereas Ab has ἔστι γὰρ τινὶ τὸ οὗ ἕνεκα τινός. For a discussion of the status quaes 
tionis on this disputed text, I refer the reader to Menn (2012) 461n40. 

30 For the expression “exoteric writings” (λόγοι ἐξοτερικοί), see Cicero, Ad Att. IV.xvi.2 and Fin. 
Vx.12; Strabo, Geog. XIIl.i.54; Lucian, Vit. 26. For the contrast between exoteric and acroalmaltic 
writings, see Aulus Gellius XX.5 and Galen, On the Natural Faculties TV.758K. Full list of all the 
relevant passages with helpful commentary in Düring (1957) 426 43. 

31 E.g. Ph. IV 10, 271b31; EN I 13, 1102a26 27; EN VI 4, 1140a3; EE I 8, 1217b22 23 (where the 
λόγοι ἐξοτερικοί are contrasted to the λόγοι κατὰ φιλοσοφίαν); Pol. III 6, 1278b31; Metaph. XIII 1, 
1076228 29. 

32 Cael. 1 9, 279330; EN I 5, 1096a3. But on this see also Moore’s contribution to this volume. 
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sions, an educated guess is that he is referring to works addressed to a larger 
public and as such less technical than the works read and discussed within 
the school. The fact that Aristotle can refer to his published writings in the con- 
text of his extant writings suggests that there was no waterproof partition be- 
tween his public and private writings in his mind. Still, he did not consider 
the former to be a contribution to the projects pursued in the latter. Such a con- 
clusion certainly applies to the lost On Philosophy. This work was an independent 
project whose nature and original contents we can only guess. To my mind, the 
most rigorous and persuasive reconstruction of this project remains the one at- 
tempted by Paul Wilpert, whose primary merit lies in having drawn attention 
to the importance of clarifying the meaning of the title of the work.?? According 
to Wilpert, the work was about philosophy understood as the highest form of 
wisdom. Aristotle discussed the genesis and nature of such wisdom. In the 
course of his discussion, he reached results that he was occasionally able to 
apply over the course of his other projects, including his natural philosophy. 


33 Wilpert (1955) 99 116. 


Robert Mayhew 
Athenaeus’ Deipnosophistae 7 and 
Aristotle’s Lost Zoika or On Fish 


1 Introduction 


Book 7 of Athenaeus’ Deipnosophistae is devoted entirely to fish.' Over 70 times, 
Athenaeus refers to what Aristotle said about various kinds of fish. Often (28 
times), no title is mentioned; more often, however (47 times), a title (sometimes 
with a book number) is named. My aim in this essay is to attempt to determine 
which of these passages should be considered fragments? from a lost work of Ar- 
istotle on fish -- or rather, a lost work in part devoted to fish.” A further motiva- 
tion in taking a fresh look at the Aristotle-passages in Athenaeus 7 is to correct 
what I see as a problem with the organization of animal-texts in earlier collec- 
tions of Aristotle’s fragments.* It is my belief that if we want to identify as 
best we can the contents and nature of a work called Zoika (i.e. Animals Mat- 
ters)’ attributed to Aristotle, we should begin with those texts that are explicitly 
said to come from that work, and all but two of these come from Deipnosophistae 
7.° (It is noteworthy that in six cases, there is a subtitle or alternative title or part 
of the title that refers to fish: e.g. Περὶ ζωϊκῶν ἢ ἰχθύων.) So a good first step to 
discovering a new approach to evaluating the possible sources of Aristotle’s lost 
work on animals is to attempt to determine what Deipnosophistae 7 has to tell us 
about Aristotle’s lost writings about fish. 


1 For Athenaeus 7, I have used the Loeb text of Olson (2008). And althoush all translations from 
the Greek are my own, I have profited from consulting Olson’s translation of Athenaeus. 

2 I use “fragment” loosely to refer to any source text for a lost work. 

3 Athenaeus refers four times to On Fish (Περὶ ἰχθύων) as (part of) a title. Although the noun in 
the title is plural in Greek, and though it was once a common practice to use the plural “fishes” 
in English, especially when referring to more than one kind of fish, I have decided to translate 
Περὶ ἰχθύων On Fish, as that seems to reflect current English usage. 

4 See Heitz (1869) 169 89, Rose (1886) 215 57, and Gigon (1987) 420 502. 

5 The Aristotelian title must have been Ζωϊκά or Περὶ ζωϊκῶν. I follow the lead of Fortenbaugh 
(2015) 115, who, in discussing the Peripatetic Phaenias on plants, translates Φυτικά “Plant Mat 
ters”. So, Irender Zwikä “Animal Matters” (see LS] s.v. ζωϊκός: “of or proper to animals”), though 
I usually use Zoika as shorthand for the lost work or for the whole set of texts below labelled 
“Animal Matters (Zoika) and/or On Fish” vel sim. 

6 The exceptions come from Apollonius’ Mirabilia 27 28. See below, pp. 138 9. 
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I have grouped the Deipnosophistae 7 passages together as indicated below. 
Variations in title or book number are included where relevant, indented and un- 
derneath the main heading. (The number in parentheses indicates the number of 
occurrences in Deipnosophistae 7.) 


1. No title assigned (28) 

2. Parts of Animals vel sim. (22) 

- Parts of Animals V (.... ἐν πέμπτῳ Ζῴων μορίων) (13) 

- Parts V (.. . ἐν πέμπτῳ Mopiwv) (6) 

- Parts of Animals II (... . ἐν δευτέρῳ Ζῴων μορίων) (2) 

- On Parts of Animals (Περὶ ζῴων μορίων) (1) 

3. Animal Matters (Zoika) and/or On Fish vel sim. (16) 

- On Animal Matters (Περὶ ζωϊκῶν) (9) 

- On Animal Matters and Fish (Περὶ ζωϊκῶν καὶ ἰχθύων) (1) 

- On Animal Matters or Fish (Περὶ ζωϊκῶν ἢ ἰχθύων) (1) 

- On Animal Matters or On Fish (... . ἐν τῷ ἐπιγραφομένῳ Ζωϊκῷ ἢ περὶ ἰχθύων) 
() 

- On Animals or On Fish (Περὶ ζῴων ἢ Περὶ ἰχθύων) (1) 

- On Animals and Fish (Περὶ ζῴων καὶ ἰχθύων) (1) 

- On Fish <or> Animal Matters (Περὶ ἰχθύων «ἢ; ζωϊκῶν) (1) 

- On Fish (Περὶ ἰχθύων) (1) 

4. On Animals (Περὶ ζῴων), without ἢϊκαὶ (Περὶ) ἰχθύων (5) 

5. Miscellaneous (3) 

- History of Animals V (.. . ἐν πέμπτῳ Zwwv ἱστορίας) (1) 

- On Habits of Animals (Περὶ ζῴων ἠθῶν) (1) 

- On Habits and Lives of Animals (Περὶ ζῴων ἠθῶν καὶ βίων) (1) 


As I indicate below (in 8 2), in the search for fragments from a lost work by Ar- 
istotle on animals, we can rule out all of the passages (with one possible excep- 
tion) said to come from the Parts of Animals (their source is in fact HAV), as well 
as the pair of passages said to come from On Habits (and Lives) of Animals (their 
source is HA VIII (IX)).’ I then argue that we can also rule out the one passage 


7 On the different editions of Aristotle’s Historia animalium in antiquity, and their various titles, 
see Düring (1950) and Keaney (1963). 

8 The mss. read Περὶ ἰχθύων Zwik@v, though a καὶ (Olson) or ἢ (Gulick) seems necessary. I prefer 
the latter. 

9 1 have used Balme’s text of the History of Animals (2002). Note that Balme re established the 
manuscript order of the books, which had been changed by Theodore Gaza and subsequently 
accepted by modern editors, including Bekker. See Balme (2002) 1. Following Balme’s notation, 
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said (erroneously) to come from HA Ν. This leaves the passages grouped under 
“Animal Matters (Zoika) and/or On Fish” (which I consider in 8 5), the passages 
attributed to an On Animals (which I consider in 88 4 and 7), and the passages 
not assigned a title (which I consider in 88 3 and 6). I argue that all (but possibly 
one) of the Zoika-passages, some of the On Animals passages, and some of the 
passages not assigned a title, likely come ultimately from one lost work of Aris- 
totle. (The other passages from On Animals or not assigned a title in fact come - 
directly or more likely indirectly - from the History of Animals.) 

Before proceeding, it is worth noting that Athenaeus often distinguishes 
claims Aristotle makes about a particular kind of fish in two different places. 
Seven cases involve the (so-called) Parts of Animals, three of which are contrast- 
ed with what was said in the Zoika, four with passages to which no title is as- 
signed. In two cases, he distinguishes what Aristotle claims in the Zoika with 
what Aristotle claims in passages to which no title is assigned, and in one 
case, neither of the passages involved is assigned a title. This means that Athe- 
naeus was working with (at least) two different Aristotle-sources (whether collec- 
tions of extracts, or actual works) — the Zoika and the History of Animals -- and 
that the passages not assigned a title did not all come from the same work."® It 
remains to be seen whether the passages not assigned a title can be shown to 
belong to one or the other, and whether any of them come from yet a third 
source. 


2 History of Animals V and VIII (IX) 


As has long been noted, the references to Parts of Animals and to On the Habits of 
Animals (in all their title variations) have been taken (directly or indirectly) from 
the History of Animals V and VII (IX) respectively.!! Some are direct quotations, 
others (relatively) close paraphrases. As such, these should be excluded from 
consideration in the search for possible sources for Aristotle’s lost work on 


“VII (IX)”, for example, means book VIII according to the manuscript tradition, book IX in mod 
ern editions. 

10 Εἴ. Apollonius, Mirabilia 27: “Aristotle in Animal Matters for there are two treatises by him, 
one On Animals, and one On Animal Matters says etc. “(Ἀριστοτέλης ἐν τοῖς Zwikoig δύο γάρ 
εἰσιν αὐτῷ πραγματεῖαι, ἡ μὲν Περὶ ζῴων, ἡ δὲ Περὶ τῶν ζωϊκῶν ... φησίν KTA.). 

11 See Heitz (1865) 225 6, inthe case ofthe PA HAV connection. On the Περὶ ζῴων ἠθῶν 
HA VIII (IX) connection, see Kaibel (1887) ad loc., though the exclusion of some of these passag 
es in Heitz (1869) and Rose (1886) indicate that they were aware of this connection as well. See 
also Berger (2012). 
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fish.'? There is I believe one possible exception, which I discuss in a bit more de- 
tail later. But first it is necessary to indicate the evidence here." 

I begin with the pair of passages said to come from On the Habits of Animals. 
In both cases, what Athenaeus presents clearly comes from HA VIII (IX). 


1. 282c: HA VIII (IX) 37, 620633 - 35. 
2. 307c: HA VII (IX) 2, 610614 - 17. 


Take for example the first pair: 


Ἀριστοτέλης δ᾽ ἐν τῷ Περὶ ζῴων ἠθῶν, ὅπου ἂν ἀνθίας ἦ, φησίν, οὐκ ἐστὶν θηρίον: ᾧ ση 
μείῳ χρώμενοι οἱ σπογγιεῖς κατακολυμβῶσι καλοῦντες αὐτὸν ἱερὸν ἰχθύν. 


Aristotle in his On the Habits of Animals claims that wherever there is an anthias,'* there is 
no savage creature;'” sponge divers use this as a sign when they dive, calling it a sacred 
fish. 


Deipn. 7, 282c 


ὅπου δ᾽ ἂν ἀνθίας ἦ οὐκ ἔστι θηρίον: ᾧ καὶ σημείῳ χρώμενοι κατακολυμβῶσιν οἱ σπογγεῖς 
καὶ καλοῦσιν ἱεροὺς ἰχθῦς τούτους. 


Wherever there is an anthias, there is no savage creature; sponge divers in fact use this as a 
sign when they dive, and call these sacred fish. 


HA VII (IX) 37, 620b33 35 


In the case of the other pair -- HA VIII (IX) 2, 610b14- 17, and 307c - the texts are 
not quite so close; but even here, the Aristotle reference is much closer to being a 
direct quote than it is a loose paraphrase. 

Why did the book said to be the source of these two passages bear these ti- 
tles (which are not found in any of the lists of Aristotle’s works in the ancient 


12 Of course, it is not impossible that similar passages could appear in both the History of An 
imals and in the Zoika (see Mayhew (2019) ch. 5), but I think one should be fairly conservative in 
attempting to identify texts as fragments from a lost work. 

13 Imerely name the passages and provide a few examples, as Iam confident that anyone com 
paring them would conclude what I and other scholars have concluded. 

14 With some exceptions, I use the translations (or, as I do here, the transliterations) in D’Arcy 
Wentworth Thompson’s A Glossary of Greek Fish (1947). In many cases, the ancient Greeks used 
the word for another animal which the fish presumably resembled. In some of these cases, I sim 
ply translate the word and add “ fish” (e.g. “mouse fish” for μῦς, “boar fish” for κάπρος). 

15 Olson renders θηρίον “predator”, Gulick “creature”. I follow Balme in translating it “a sav 
age creature”. Thompson (1947) 15 calls it simply “enemy”. It probably refers to a shark. 
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biographies)? Note that HA VIII (IX) 1 opens τὰ δ᾽ ἤθη τῶν ζῴων KTA.!° - and see 
White (2002) on the close connection between incipits and titles in Peripatetic 
works. Further, we know that in antiquity, in some cases, individual books or 
sets of books had separate titles.’ So it is possible either that Athenaeus had 
this book in one scroll, labelled On the Habits of Animals from its opening 
words, or that a collection of excerpts he possessed contained these two passag- 
es (and not paraphrases of them), the source of which was labelled in this way. I 
assume the difference in titles (Habits versus Habits and Lives) is due to careless- 
ness on the part of Athenaeus and/or of one or more scribes. 

Similarly, the Historia animalium itself opens τῶν Ev τοῖς ζῴοις μορίων KTA., 
and this incipit (which is confusing as a title for this work) likely accounts for the 
muddled presentation of the PA/HA V passages, which I turn to now. Here are the 
Deipnosophistae 7-passages that come from HA V. The one possible exception is 
no. 2 (which I discuss below). 


1. 286c (Parts of Animals V): HA V 5, 540b17-19. 

2. 2944 (Parts of Animals V): HA V 10, 543a16-18. 

3. 303cd (On Parts of Animals): HA V 9, 543a12-13; V 11, 543b9 - 13.'® 

4. 304c (Parts of Animals II): HA V 10, 543219 - 24. 

5. 306 (Parts V): HAV 11, 543014-- 18. 

6. 3084 (Parts of Animals V): HA V 10, 543229 -b1. 

7. 310ef (Parts of Animals V): HA V 9, 54333 -4; V 10, 543b2- 4; V 11, 53b9 -11. 
8. 312c (Parts of Animals II): HA V 10, 543219 - 24. 

9. 3126 (Parts of Animals V): ΗΑ V 10, 543a24 - 27. 

10. 315a (Parts of Animals V): HA V 10, 543b1-2. 

11. 317df (Parts V): HA V 12, 54436-15; V 18, 549b31-550a5; V 18, 550b4-6. 
12. 319a (Parts of Animals V): HA V 10, 543b2-3. 


16 HA VII (IX) 3 opens the same way: τὰ δ᾽ ἤθη τῶν ζῴων (610620). 

17 E.g. Simplicius (6" c. AD) reports that the first five books of Aristotle’s Physics were some 
times called Physics (Φυσικά) and the final three books On Motion/Change (Περὶ κινήσεως) (6.5. 
In Ph. 923.7 8 Diels). 

18 Something seems to be a bit off in this case (a description of the θυννίς, the female θύννος, 
tuna). Aside from the unique version of the title, there is the fact that Athenaeus seems to be 
referring to two different works of Aristotle, though in fact both parts of this passage come 
from HA V (as indicated). Further, the part under the female tuna’s belly is called ἀθέρα in Athe 
naeus 7, but ἀφαρέα in ΗΑ: cf. ὑπὸ τῇ γαστρὶ πτερύγιον, ὃ καλεῖσθαι ἀθέρα (7, 3034) and ὑπὸ τῇ 
γαστρὶ πτερύγιον, ὃ καλοῦσιν ἀφαρέα (HA V 9, 543a13), and see Thompson (1947) 84. But other 
wise, Athenaeus and Aristotle are nearly identical here, so this is certainly not an exception to 
the “PA = HA V in Athenaeus 7” generalization. 
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13. 319d (Parts of Animals V): HA V 11, 543b11."? 

14. 3206 (Parts of Animals V): HA V 9, 54327. 

15. 320f (Parts of Animals V): ΠΑΝ 9, 543a7; V 10, 543b5. 

16. 321b (Parts of Animals V): ΗΑ Ν 9, 543a7-8. 

17. 321de (Parts V): ΠΑΝ 9, 543a8-9; V 11, 543b7-8. 

18. 323ef (Parts of Animals V): HA Ν 6, 541b1-18; V 12, 544a1-6. 
19. 324d (Parts V): ΗΑΝ 9, 54335 -7. 

20. 326d (Parts V): HA V 18, 550b13 - 14. 

21. 328f (Parts of Animals V): ΠΑΝ 9, 54335. 

22. 329f (Parts of Animals V): HA V 9, 542b32-543a3. 


As with the texts from HA VII (IX), these range from virtually verbatim quota- 
tions to close paraphrases. For example: 


σελάχη δ᾽ ἐστὶ TA τ᾽ εἰρημένα καὶ βοῦς καὶ λάμια Kal ἀιετὸς Kal νάρκη Kal βάτραχος Kal 
πάντα τὰ γαλεώδη. 

Selachia (i.e. cartilaginous fish) are, along with those already named, horned ray and 
lamia and eagle ray and electric ray and angler and all the dogfish kinds. 


HAV 5, 540617 19 
Ἀριστοτέλης δ᾽ ἐν πέμπτῳ Ζῴων μορίων σελάχη φησὶν εἶναι βάτον, τρυγόνα, βοῦν, λάμιαν, 
αἰετόν, νάρκην, βάτραχον καὶ πάντα τὰ γαλεοειδῆ. 
Aristotle in Parts of Animals V says that selachia are skate, sting ray, horned ray, lamia, 
eagle ray, electric ray, angler, and all the dogfish kinds. 


Deipn. 7, 286C 


Whether Athenaeus’ source in this case was an epitome of or set of extracts from 
the History of Animals or a copy of that work itself (more on this shortly), I think 
it clear that these two passages are too close to consider the latter a fragment 
from a lost work. And so it is for these passages generally. 

I would again speculate that Athenaeus either had the complete scroll of HA 
V, which was mislabelled PA V for the aforementioned reason, or he possessed a 
set of extracts (similarly mislabelled) containing all or most of HA V 9-11 com- 
plete. (The variations in title, and the two mistaken references to book II, I attrib- 
ute to scribal error.) In either case, these passages should not be considered frag- 
ments from a lost work. 

I turn now to the possible exception: 


19 See below, pp. 125 6, on 319d. 
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ε I r ’ r ’ ’ \ r r % γ ν᾿ 
ὁ δ᾽ Ἀριστοτέλης ἐν πέμπτῳ Ζῴων μορίων καὶ κεντρίνην φησί τινα γαλεὸν εἶναι καὶ 
νωτιδανόν. 


Aristotle in Parts of Animals V claims that there is a certain spiked dogfish and a nötidanos 
one. 


Deipn. 7, 294d 


Before discussing a possible Aristotelian source for this passage, I want to try to 
clarify what Athenaeus is claiming. First, Thompson (1947) 107 and 177-8, Gu- 
lick, and Olson take Aristotle to be describing two different kinds of dogfish, 
one spiked (kevtpivnv), the other νωτιδανόν (whatever that means).?° But I won- 
der whether kevrpivnv .... τινα γαλεὸν .... καὶ νωτιδανόν is in fact referring to 
one kind of dogfish, which is spiked and nötidanos -- νωτιδανόν (which is hapax 
legomenon) having something to do with a dorsal fin (νωτιαῖος meaning “spinal” 
or “dorsal”). Much remains unclear. In any case, there are three references to the 
dogfish (ἡ γαλῆ) in HA V, all of which occur in discussions of copulation and 
generation. The first (5, 540b17- 19) is simply a list of selachia (of which the dog- 
fish is one); the second (5, 540b24-27) describes two appendages hanging from 
the male dogfish, and so it too I assume is not relevant here; the third (10, 
543216 -18) claims that certain dogfish, for example the starry ones (οἱ ἀστερίαι), 
breed twice a month (cf. HA VI 11, 566416 -18). Could the “stars” have been in- 
terpreted by Athenaeus (or his source) as referring to spikes?”! Elsewhere in the 
History of Animals, Aristotle refers to the spiny dogfish (ὁ ἀκανθίας γαλεός -- see 
VI 10, 56529 and 565b25 - 26, VIII (IX) 37, 621b16), which sounds like a good can- 
didate for what Athenaeus might be referring to by a different name. But Athe- 
naeus mentions this kind of dogfish in the Aristotle passage that appears (with 
no assigned title, also in 294d) shortly before the present passage (mentioned 
below, in the next section). As I said, much is unclear. (Moreover, unless my 
speculation about the text is correct, the reference to the nötidanos dogfish is 
a mystery that casts further doubt on the source of this material.) If I had to 
guess, I would say this passage is either a muddled reference to the starry dog- 
fish of HA V 10, 543216 -18 -- and so not an exception to the “PA = HAV in Deipn. 
7” generalization — or the title and book number are the product of scribal error 
(if not one of Athenaeus’ own), in which case the ultimate source might be a lost 
work of Aristotle (if the ascription to Aristotle was not a further error). But Ithink 


20 Gulick takes it to refer to this dogfish having a goad on its back, but I see no reason to as 
sume that. Olson merely (and prudently) transcribes the Greek. 
21 Thompson (1947: 19) says this is “presumably” the Spotted Dogfish. 
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there is too much uncertainty here to warrant regarding this as a serious candi- 
date for consideration as a passage from such a lost work. 

As I have just discussed what turns out to be the Deipn. 7- HA V connection, 
this is as good a place as any to discuss an anomalous Aristotle-passage in De- 
ipnosophistae 7, namely, the only one assigned to the History of Animals explic- 
itly. It appears toward the end of book 7, at 329a (the antepenultimate reference 
to Aristotle in this book): 


Ἀριστοτέλης δ᾽ Ev πέμπτῳ Ζῴων ἱστορίας σαρδίνους αὐτὰς (Sc. χαλκίδα) καλεῖ. 


Aristotle in History of Animals V calls them (sc. chalkida) sardinoi. 


Both χαλκίς and σαρδῖνος are ancient Greek words for the sardine, but: (1) where- 
as Aristotle uses χαλκίς in the History of Animals,?? σαρδῖνος does not occur in 
any of his extant works; and (2) σαρδῖνος appears to be a later term for this 
fish, with no instances earlier than Athenaeus and Galen (with one possible ex- 
ception).”? Perhaps originally, right after saying that Epaenatus mentioned chal- 
kida, “which are also called sardinoi” (χαλκίδας, ἃς καλοῦσι καὶ σαρδίνους, 
328f), Athenaeus reported that Aristotle did not call them sardinoi (perhaps an 
οὐ having dropped out of the text somewhere before καλεῖ). Now I cannot ex- 
plain the unusual (in context) title, except to once again point to the possibility 
of scribal error. Perhaps this came from Athenaeus’ HA V source, and in this 
unique case the reference to PA V was corrected to HA V (referring to the one ap- 
pearance therein, at V 9, 543a2). In any case, owing to the lateness of the term 
σαρδῖνος, and erring on the side of caution, I think it best to exclude this passage 
from consideration as a fragment from a lost work of Aristotle. 


3 Passages Not Assigned a Title, Excerpted from 
History of Animals 


Most (18 out of 28) of the references to Aristotle in Deipnosophistae 7 not as- 
signed a title (always including, as Berger points out, Ἀριστοτέλης ἱστορεῖ or 


22 See HA IV 9, 535b18; V 9, 542b32 543a3; VI 14, 568a18 and b24; VII (VII) 20, 602b28; VIII (IX) 
37, 621b7. 

23 The possible exception is Xenocrates (4" c. BC), Περὶ τῆς ἀπ’ ἐνύδρων τροφῆς (apud Oriba 
sius [4® c. AD], Coll. Med. 11.1ν111.142). Note that the meanings of χαλκίς and σαρδῖνος may not be 
exact; for instance, σαρδῖνος may refer to a broader range of fish. See Thompson (1947) 229 and 
282 3, and cf. Andrews (1949). 
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Ἀριστοτέλης φησί) come from the History of Animals (likely indirectly, from epit- 
omes or collections of excerpts, and usually loosely paraphrasing Aristotle rather 
than quoting him verbatim).”* These too should be excluded from consideration 
as fragments.”° The ten exceptions should be so considered, however, which I do 
Ιη 8 6. 

Here are the aforementioned eighteen passages, with their likely sources in- 
dicated. 


1. 2776: HA 11, 48835 - 7; II 15, 506b13 - 14; VII (VI) 2, 5919-11; VII (VI) 2, 
591b16-18; VII (VII) 5, 594a24 - 25. 


2. 284f: HA VI 15, 569a26-30; b13-20. 

3. 2944: HA VI 10, 565226 -b2; b25- 26; VI 11, 566219; VIII (IX) 37, 621616. 
4. 298bc: HA VII (VII) 2, 591b30 - 59229. 

5. 298cd: HA VI 16, 570a3 - 24.?° 

6. 3016: HA VI (VII) 13, 598b19 - 21; VII (VIN) 19, 602a25 - 31. 

7. 302bc: HA VII (VII) 19, 602a25 - 31. 

8. 303c: HA VII (VII) 13, 598b19 -- 21. 

9. 306bc: HA I 1, 487228; VII (VII) 2, 589b22-28. 

10. 307a: HA VII (VII) 2, 591a17- 26; VIII (IX) 37, 621b5 - 7. 

11. 308ab: HA VII (VID 2, 591b1-4. 


12. 314c: HAV 5, 540b17-19; VIII (IX) 37, 620619 - 23. 

13. 317f-318a: HA IV 1, 525820 - 26; VIII (IX) 37, 622b5 - 15. 

14. 318e: HA IV 1, 525413 - 20. 

15. 319ef: HA II 13, 505a14; 505a28; II 17, 508b11; VII (VIN) 2, 591a14; 591b22. 
16. 3216: HA VII (VII) 2, 591a15 -17. 


24 Berger (2012) 820: Texte, die mit Ἀριστοτέλης ἱστορεῖ oder Ἀριστοτέλης φησί beginnen und den 
aristotelischen Text frei wiedergeben, sind der Epitome des Aristophanes entnommen. 1 make no 
claims about how many epitomes of or collections of excerpts from Aristotle Athenaeus may 
have had access to, or what their identities are, though Aristophanes’ is an obvious candidate. 
On this work, see below note 88. 

25 As these are often loose paraphrases, and the match to the parallel texts in the History of 
Animals is inexact, it is possible that embedded in these passages is material from lost works 
of Aristotle. But as I am being conservative in my search for sources for Aristotle’s lost work, 
I do not give this possibility much consideration. I shortly mention three of these possible 
cases, however, though in none of them do I think the possible lost work is the Zoika. 

26 This passage and the one that precedes it follow one after the other, and so could be treated 
together; but I treat them separately as this second one begins ἐν ἄλλοις δὲ πάλιν ὁ Ἀριστοτέλης 
κτλ. In this case, I think it more likely that ἐν ἄλλοις refers to another part of the History of An 

imals (or to another set of excerpts from that work?) than that it deals with another work entirely. 
Though see below p. 120n36 on a possible reference here to Aristotle’s lost Homeric Problems. 
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17. 323ce: HA IV 1, 523629 - 33; 524825, 524b14 - 27; V 18, 550b13 - 17; VII (IX) 1, 
608b15 -18, VIII (IX) 37, 621b28 - 622a3; 622a31. 
18. 3280: HA V 10, 543b3-4. 


As these are not in most cases direct quotes or even close paraphrases, a couple 
of examples are in order. First, at 284f, Athenaeus writes: 


τῆς δ᾽ ἀφύης ἐστὶ γένη πλείω: Kal ἡ μὲν ἀφρῖτις λεγομένη οὐ γίνεται ἀπὸ γόνου, ὥς φησιν 
Ἀριστοτέλης, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ τοῦ ἐπιπολάζοντος τῇ θαλάσσῃ ἀφροῦ, οὗ ἄν ὄμβρων γενομένων πολ 
λῶν σύστασις γένηται. 


There are many kinds of fry; and the one called aphritis does not come to be from spawn 
ing, so Aristotle claims, but from foam (aphros) that is on the surface of the sea, which 
forms when there are heavy rains.” 


This is clearly a condensed summary or paraphrase of two passages in HA VI 15, 
a text devoted to spontaneous generation in fish: 


ὅσα δὲ μήτ᾽ WOTOKEI μήτε ζῳοτοκεῖ, ἅπαντα γίνεται τὰ μὲν ἐκ τῆς ἰλύος τὰ δ᾽ ἐκ τῆς ἄμμου 
καὶ τῆς ἐπιπολαζούσης σήψεως, οἷον καὶ τῆς ἀφύης ὁ καλούμενος ἀφρὸς γίνεται ἐκ τῆς ἀμ 
μώδους γῆς: 


Those (fish) that are neither egg bearing nor live bearing all come to be either out οὗ mud or 
out ofsand and the decaying material on the surface, for instance the so called foam (aph 
ros) of the fry comes to be out of sandy ground. 


HA VI 15, 569226 30 


And: 


φαίνεται (sc. ὁ ἀφρός) δ᾽ Ev μὲν τόποις τοιούτοις Kal εὐημερίαις τοιαύταις, γίνεται δ᾽ Evia 
χοῦ καὶ ὁπόταν ὕδωρ πολὺ γένηται ἐκ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ, ἐν τῷ ἀφρῷ τῷ γινομένῳ ὑπὸ τοῦ ὀμ 
βρίου ὕδατος, διὸ καὶ καλεῖται ἀφρός: καὶ ἐπιφέρεται ἐνίοτε ἐπιπολῆς τῆς θαλάττης, ὅταν 
εὐημερία ἦ, ἐν ᾧ συστρέφεται, οἷον ἐν τῇ κόπρῳ τὰ σκωλήκια μικρά, οὕτως ἐν τούτῳ ὁ 
ἀφρός, ὅπου ἂν συστῇ ἐπιπολῆς: διὸ πολλαχοῦ προσφέρεται ἐκ τοῦ πελάγους ἡ ἀφύη αὕτη. 


It (sc. the aphros, a kind of fry) appears in such locations”® and in such fair weather, but in 
some places it comes even when there is a lot of rain from the sky, in the foam formed by 
the rain water, and this is why it is called aphros; indeed, it (sc. the foam) is sometimes 
carried in on the surface ofthesea when the weather is fair in which is formed the aph 


27 On the ἀφύη and ἀφρῖτις, see Thompson (1947) 21 3. 
28 1.6. περὶ Ἀθήνας Ev Σαλαμῖνι καὶ πρὸς τῷ Θεμιστοκλείῳ καὶ Ev Μαραθῶνι (011 12). 
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ros, like small worms in dung, where it forms on the surface; this is why this fry is often 
brought in from the open sea. 


HA VI 15, 569b13 20 


As I said, HA VI 15 is clearly Athenaeus’ ultimate source, and one need not pos- 
tulate some lost work as an additional source of the few minor discrepancies, as 
they can all be explained by the process of epitomizing or paraphrasing (or scri- 
bal error). 

Second, 277e is a different sort of example: 


παρατεθεισῶν οὖν ἀμιῶν ἔφη τις: ταύτας Ἀριστοτέλης ἱστορεῖ τὰ μὲν βράγχια ἔχειν καλυ 
πτά, εἶναι δὲ καρχαρόδοντας καὶ τῶν συναγελαζομένων καὶ σαρκοφάγων χολήν τε ἔχειν 
ἰσομήκη τῷ ἐντέρῳ καὶ σπλῆνα ὁμοίως. 

When bonitos (amiai) were served, someone said: Aristotle reports that these have hidden 


gills, and that they are jagged toothed and among the gregarious and carnivorous fish, and 
that they have a gall bladder equal in length to the gut and similarly a spleen. 


The source in this case is not as clearcut as in the first example. Aristotle says 
that these fish are gregarious (at HA I 1, 48885 -- 7) and carnivorous (at VII 
(vII) 2, 591a9-12 and b17-18).” At HA II 15, 506b13-14, he makes the above- 
mentioned observation about the length of the gall bladder being equal in length 
to the gut, though he does not mention the spleen.? At HA VIII (IX) 37, 
621a16-20, he says that the bonitos have strong teeth (ὀδόντας ἰσχυρούς), but 
he makes no reference to their having jagged ones (καρχαρόδοντας).᾽ Fish 
with hidden gills are mentioned at HA I 5, 489b5-6, but bonitos are not one 
of the three examples provided. I think the source for the Aristotle-reference 
at 2776 is clearly the History of Animals — and most likely a not entirely accurate 
set of extracts from that work. And althoush I cannot rule out the possibility that 
some of these discrepancies are explained by some other, no longer extant, 
work, a more plausible (and conservative) explanation is error on the part of 
Athenaeus, the epitomizer, and/or a scribe(s).” 


29 Cf. PA IV 13, 696b34 697a4. 

30 Cf. PA IV 2, 676621. 

31 Cf. PA III 1, 66245 6 (οἱ δ᾽ ἰχθύες πάντες εἰσὶ καρχαρόδοντες, πλὴν TOD ἑνὸς TOD καλουμένου 
σκάρου, “all fish are jagged toothed, except for the one called ‘parrot’””) and HA VII (VII) 5, 
594224 25 (τῶν δὲ τετραπόδων καὶ ζῳοτόκων τὰ μὲν ἄγρια Kal καρχαρόδοντα πάντα 
σαρκοφάγα, “of the live bearing quadrupeds, the wild and jagged toothed ones are all carnivo 
rous”). 

32 See below (pp. 133 4) the discussion of 278a (also on bonitos). 
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I find one of the above-listed passages especially interesting. In his discus- 
sion of eels, one part of Athenaeus’ report on the views of Aristotle (298cd) seems 
clearly to come from HA VI 16, 5703-24 -- with the exception of the last line, 
which has Aristotle quoting a verse of Homer that refers to eels (namely Iliad 
XX1353).” I think it possible that Athenaeus’ source (directly or indirectly) 
was Aristotle’s lost work on Homer.°* This is speculation, of course, which I can- 
not pursue here.” 


4 Passage Attributed to On Animals, Excerpted 
from History of Animals 


Most references to Aristotle’s Περὶ ζῴων in antiquity refer to his History of Ani- 
mals.?® But in a text like Deipnosophistae 7, in which titles are recorded (by Athe- 
naeus or his sources or later scribes) in the slipshod manner already encoun- 
tered, one must be cautious about any such assumption. This is especially 
true given that in at least two cases, Περὶ ζῴων seems to have been used 
where one would expect Περὶ ζωϊκῶν: recall Περὶ ζῴων ἢ Περὶ ἰχθύων (305 ἢ) 
and Περὶ ζῴων καὶ ἰχθύων (3284). 

In fact, of the five references to an On Animals by Aristotle in Deipnosophis- 
tae 7,38 only one (286b) can be said to likely come (ultimately) from the History of 
Animals: 


βατίς, βάτραχος, βάτος. τῆς μὲν οὖν Batidog καὶ τοῦ βατράχου μνημονεύει Ἀριστοτέλης ἐν 
τοῖς περὶ ζῴων καταριθμῶν αὐτὰ ἐν τοῖς σελάχεσιν. 


33 διὸ καὶ Ὅμηρον τῆς τῶν ἰχθύων φύσεως χωρίζοντα τάδε εἰπεῖν: “τείροντ᾽ ἐγχέλυές τε καὶ 
ἰχθύες οἱ κατὰ δίνας". 

34 On the connection between Aristotle’s biological works and his lost work on Homer, see 
Mayhew (2019) ch. 5. For an overview of the nature of this lost work, see Mayhew (2019) ch. 1 
and especially the chapter by Verhasselt in the present volume. 

35 I defend this view more fully, however, in Mayhew (2020). 

36 This is true, for instance, of most such references in the Homeric scholia: see e.g. schol. A 
Hom. Il. XI.481a Erbse (cf. HA VII (IX) 1, 610213 14), schol. T Hom. Il. XVII.318 319 Erbse (cf. 
HA VI 31, 57933 b1), and schol. T Hom. Il. XX.166b Erbse (cf. HA VIII (IX) 44, 629b10 14). 
37 Athenaeus seems to do the same with the Peripatetic Phaenias’ work on plants: in most 
cases he calls it Περὶ φυτῶν (2, 54f; 2, 618; 2, 70d; 3, 844; 9, 371cd; 9, 4066), but once Φυτικά 
(58d: Ev τοῖς Φυτικοῖς). See Fortenbaugh (2015) 116n45. 

38 Of course, I do not count here the two cases in which Περὶ ζῴων appears with (Περὶ) ἰχθύων. 
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Skate (batis), angler, skate (batos). Now Aristotle mentions the skate (batis) and the angler 
in his On Animals, numbering them among the selachia.’? 


The source of this passage is almost certainly a collection of extracts from the 
History of Animals.“ The following mention one or more of these fish in connec- 
tion with the selachia: HA VI 10, 565a22-27 (βατίς); II 14, 505b3-4; V 5, 
540b17-19; VI 10, 564b15-18; VI 17, 570b30 (βάτραχος); I 5, 489b30 -33; II 13, 
505a2-6; VI 10, 565b28-29 (βάτραχος and βάτος); I 5, 48966; V 5, 54068; VII 
(vII) 15, 599b28-30 (βάτος). 

I consider the other four references to Aristotle’s On Animals later (δ 7), as 
possible fragments from the Zoika. 


5 Animal Matters (Zoika) and/or On Fish 


In what follows, in each case I quote the relevant passage and provide a descrip- 
tion of what, if anything, Aristotle says about the fish in question in the extant 
biological works. 


T, 

βῶκες. Ἀριστοτέλης Ev τῷ ἐπιγραφομένῳ Ζωϊκῷ ἢ Περὶ ἰχθύων νωτόγραπτα, φησί, λέγεται 
βῶξ, σκολιόγραπτα δὲ κολίας. 

Bogues. Aristotle, in the work entitled Animal Matters or On Fish, states: those with lines on 
its back are called bogue, and those with striped lines are called Spanish mackeral. 


Deipn. 7, 286ef 


There is one mention of the bogue in History of Animals (VIII (IX) 2, 610b4) and 
five of the Spanish-mackeral (V 9, 543a2; VII (VII) 13, 598a24; 598b27; 599a2; VIII 
(IX) 2, 610b7). In every case Aristotle is listing or discussing fish that form shoals 
together, and in no case does he include a visual description. So clearly, the His- 
tory of Animals is not Athenaeus’ source. 


39 Thompson (1947) 26 treats the Batig and βάτος together. Olson (2008) 321n84 says of βάτος: 
“A 25 declension form (used by Epicharmus and Aristotle, below [286bc]) of the more common 
3: declension form batis.” 

40 Berger (2012) 820 and n14 argues that the source is Aristophanes of Byzantium. 
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2; 
ἐγκρασίχολοι. καὶ τούτων μέμνηται Ἀριστοτέλης ὡς μικρῶν ἰχθυδίων Ev τῷ περὶ ζωϊκῶν. 


Anchovies. Aristotle in his On Animal Matters mentions these as being tiny little fish. 


Deipn. 7, 300f 


There is one mention of the anchovy in History of Animals (VI 15, 569b22-28), in 
a discussion of small fish. I find it a bit more likely that Περὶ ζωϊκῶν (without 
Περὶ ἰχθύων) is a mistake for Περὶ ζῴων, and that this Deipnosophistae 7 passage 
is a reference to HA VI 15, 569b22-28, than that this is a reference to something 
Aristotle said in his Zoika. I believe this gets some support when compared to the 
other, more certain, fragments from Zoika. 


3. 
Ἀριστοτέλης δ᾽ ἐν τῷ Περὶ ἰχθύων (sc. φησίν) ἀγελαῖον Kal ἐκτοπιστικὸν εἶναι τὴν θυννίδα. 


Aristotle in his On Fish (says) that the tunnis is gregarious and migratory. 


Deipn. 7, 303d 


Of the half dozen mentions of the tunnis (female tuna?)*'! in the History of Ani- 
mals, one says pretty much the same thing, though in somewhat different lan- 
guage (VII (VII) 13, 598a26-28), and one includes the tunnis among gregarious 
or shoaling fish (VIII (IX) 2, 610b2-7). But given the unusual (in fact unique) 
title, I would be more willing to consider this a fragment from a lost work, 
which overlaps with the History of Animals, than to exclude it from considera- 
tion. This is especially so if it fits the general nature of the fragments from Zoika. 


4. 

Ἀριστοτέλης δ᾽ Ev τῷ περὶ ζωϊκῶν- καὶ τὰ μὲν μελανόστικτα, ὥσπερ κόσσυφος, τὰ δὲ ποι 
κιλόστικτα, ὥσπερ κίχλη. 

Aristotle in his On Animal Matters: Also, those with black spots, like the blackbird wrasse, 
and those with multi coloured spots, like the green wrasse. 


Deipn. 7, 305c 


The only relevant HA-text is VII (VII) 30, 607b14-18, which mentions these two 
fish, along with the kapis,”? as fish that change their colours according to season 


41 Olson (2008) 411n198 says of θυννίς: “A feminine 3:4 declension variant of the masculine 25 
declension thunnos (‘*tuna’).” It is not entirely clear why Aristotle treats this as a separate kind of 
fish (that is, if what Athenaeus reports is accurate). See Thompson (1947) 79 80. 

42 Thompson (1947) 103: “A small crustacean other than Crab or Lobster.” 
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(specifically, they become darker in spring). I find it much more likely that this 
passage is a reference to something Aristotle said in the Zoika than that it is a 
muddled reference to HA VII (VII) 30, 607b14-18. Again, I believe this gets 
some support when compared to the other, more certain, fragments from Zoika. 


5 

κίθαρος. Ἀριστοτέλης Ev τῷ περὶ ζῴων ἢ περὶ ἰχθύων, ὁ κίθαρος, φησί, καρχαρόδους, μονή 
ρῆς, φυκοφάγος, τὴν γλῶτταν ἀπολελυμένος, καρδίαν λευκὴν ἔχων καὶ πλατεῖαν. 
Kitharos. Aristotle in his On Animals or On Fish”? says: the kitharos is jagged toothed, 5011 
tary, feeds on sea weed, has a detached tongue, and has a heart white and flat. 


Deipn. 7, 305f 


There is one mention of this fish in the History of Animals, on the position of its 
gut (II 17, 508b17). So however one takes the title in this passage, the History of 
Animals is clearly not Athenaeus’ source. 


6. 

Ἀριστοτέλης δ᾽ Ev τῷ περὶ ζῳικῶν γράφει οὕτως: ÖPPOTTLYÖOTIKTOL δὲ τῶν ἰχθύων μελάνου 
ρος καὶ σαργὸς πολύγραμμοί τε καὶ μελανόγραμμοι. 

Aristotle in his On Animal Matters writes as follows: Among fish, the spotted tail ones are 
the black tail and the sargue, which also have many black stripes.“* 


Deipn. 7, 313d 


Aristotle refers to these fish a few times in the History of Animals (e.g. the black- 
tail feeds on seaweed, the sargue on what the red-mullet digs up and leaves be- 
hind: VII (VII) 2, 591a15 and 591b18- 22), but never to describe their markings. 
So the History of Animals is not Athenaeus’ source. 


7: 
ὄνος, φησὶν Ἀριστοτέλης ἐν τῷ περὶ ζωϊκῶν, ἔχει στόμα ἀνερρωγὸς ὁμοίως τοῖς γαλεοῖς, 
καὶ οὐ συναγελαστικός. 


The cod, Aristotle claims in his On Animal Matters, has ἃ widely gaping mouth, like the dog 
fish, and is not gregarious.”” 


Deipn. 7, 315e 


43 Cf. Gulick (1929) 373: “in either the work On Animals or that On Fishes...” 

44 The μελάνουρος is likely the Oblata melanurus or saddled seabream (Thompson (1947) 159), 
but I prefer to render the Greek name exactly. 

45 Athenaeus may also have attributed the line that immediately follows to Aristotle: καὶ μόνος 
οὗτος ἰχθύων τὴν καρδίαν Ev τῇ κοιλίᾳ ἔχει καὶ Ev τῷ ἐγκεφάλῳ λίθους ἐμφερεῖς μύλαις (“this is 
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In the History of Animals, Aristotle refers only to the cod’s behaviour, and specif- 
ically to its tendency to hide (VII (VI 15, 599b33-600a2; VIII (IX) 37, 
620529 - 32).*° So the source is likely the lost Zoika. 


8 
ἐν δὲ τῷ Περὶ ζωϊκῶν Kol ἰχθύων, πολύπους, φησί, τις ὁ μὲν τρεψίχρως, ὁ δὲ ναυτίλος. 


But in his On Animal Matters and Fish he claims: One type of octopus is the turn colour, 
another the nautilus. 


Deipn. 7, 318b 


Athenaeus makes clear that the discussion of the nautilus (317f-318a) that im- 
mediately precedes the present passage from On Animal Matters and Fish 
comes from a different Aristotelian source (though no title is given). As I men- 
tioned above (p. 117), however, the likely sources of that passage are HA IV 1, 
525320 -26, and VII (IX) 37, 622b5 - 15. So this text in 318b should be considered 
a fragment, though we should have serious doubts about whether Aristotle ever 
referred to the nautilus as a type of octopus, rather than classifying them both as 
cephalopods. Further, the name τρεψίχρως is problematic (see Thompson (1947) 
264). 


9. 

εἴδη δ᾽ ἐστὶ πολυπόδων ἑλεδώνη, πολυποδίνη, βολβιτίνη, ὀσμύλος, ὡς Ἀριστοτέλης ἱστορεῖ 
καὶ Σπεύσιππος. ἐν δὲ τῷ Περὶ ζωϊκῶν Ἀριστοτέλης μαλάκιά φησιν εἶναι πουλύποδας, ὀσμύ 
λην, ἑλεδώνην, σηπίαν, τευθίδα. 


As Aristotle and Speusippus report, the kinds of octopuses are heledöne, polupodine, bol 
bitine, and osmulos. And in his On Animal Matters, Aristotle says that the cephalopods 
are (the various) octopuses,”” osmule, heledöne, cuttlefish, and squid. 


Deipn. 7, 318e 


The first half of this text is no. 14 on the list of passages not assigned a title, but 
for which a likely source can be identified (in this case, HA IV 1, 525413 - 20).”® 


the only fish that has the heart in its belly, and in its brain there are stones resembling mill 
stones”). Thompson writes of the ὄνος: “A fish of the Cod family, especially the Hake...” (Thomp 
son (1947) 182). 

46 In the line immediately following the one quoted in the previous note, Athenaeus (315ef) re 
fers to this fish’s hiding, but in language quite different from Aristotle’s. 

47 Itake something like “the various” to be implied by the fact that he refers to plural octopus 
es, while the others are all singular. 

48 As I pointed out earlier, however (p. 117), this is a loose paraphrase, not a verbatim quote. 
One significant difference: where this passage refers to the ὀσμύλος, HA IV 1, 525a19 20, refers 
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Whether Athenaeus is contrasting these two citations or merely presenting them 
together as related information (I think the latter is likely) - i.e. whether one 
translates the second δέ “but” or “and” - the important point is that we have 
reason to believe that Athenaeus had a source, which was not (an epitome of) 
the History of Animals and yet included a list of the types of cephalopods.”? 


10. 
Ἀριστοτέλης ἐν τῷ περὶ ζωϊκῶν AKavVOOTEPF” φησιν εἶναι Kal ποικιλόχροα φυκίδα. 


Aristotle, in On Animal Matters, says that the phukis?' is spike backed and multi coloured. 


Deipn. 7, 319c 


In the sole reference to it in the History of Animals (VII (VII) 30, 607b18-19), Ar- 
istotle says that the phukis changes color: it is speckled or mottled (ποικίλη) in 
spring, but white at other times. I think it more likely that 319c is a reference to 
something Aristotle said in the Zoika than that it is a muddled reference to this 
HA-passage (though the latter cannot be ruled out). 


11. 
Ἀριστοτέλης δ᾽ Ev πέμπτῳ ζῴων μορίων βελόνην αὐτὴν (sc. ῥαφίδα) καλεῖ, Ev δὲ τῷ περὶ 
ζωϊκῶν ἢ ἰχθύων ῥαφίδα αὐτὴν ὀνομάσας ἀνόδουν φησὶν αὐτὴν εἶναι. 


Aristotle in Parts of Animals V calls it (sc. raphis) belone, but in his On Animal Matters or 
Fish he calls it raphis and says that it has no teeth. 


Deipn. 7, 3194 


I have transliterated rather than translated the two fish names here, because 
both papig and βελόνη mean “needle”. Athenaeus, in the entry on the papig 
of which this text is a part, seems to be discussing the garfish (which is how 
ῥαφίς is usually translated in an ichthyological context), and the garfish has 
long rows of sharp teeth. That Aristotle said, in the latter work, that the raphis 


to the ὄζολις. (Cf. the Zoika passage that follows, which refers to the ὀσμύλη.) These are all likely 
the same animal. See LS] s.v. ὄζολις, ἡ: “= ὄζαινα II, Arist. HA 52519”; ὄζαινα, ἡ, “(ὄζω) ... Π. ἃ 
strong smelling sea polypus, also called ὀσμύλη and βολβίταινο"; ὀσμύλη, ἡ: “a strong smelling 
musky octopus”; ὀσμύλος, ὁ, “= foreg., Id. ap. Ath.7.318e”, etc. See the following note. 

49 Regarding πολυποδίνη, Thompson (1947) 204 writes: “perhaps a dialect, perhaps a merely 
textual variant of BoAßıtivn.” And in his entry on ὀσμύλη (vel sim., including ὀσμύλος and ὄζο 
λις:188 9), he says that this kind of octopus is identical with the ἑλεδώνη and BoAßırivn. So 
even if its ultimate source is the Zoika, we should conclude that what Aristotle said there has 
become muddled. 

50 Note that ἀκανθοστεφῆ is hapax legomenon. 

51 According to Thompson (1947) 276, this is a kind of Wrasse. 
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has no teeth means that he must there be referring not to the garfish but to the 
pipefish (which is a relative of seahorses). This passage seems to reflect a confu- 
sion within the History of Animals itself, which in turn likely reflects the confus- 
ing ways in which the garfish and pipefish were named.” The first half of this 
sentence is no. 13 in the list of PA (= ΠΑ Νὴ) passages (on p. 113), and as 1 indicate 
there, βελόνη does appear once in HAV (at 543b11). But in that passage (and also 
at II 15, 50669, VI 13, 567b23, and VI 17, 571a2-5), Aristotle is clearly talking about 
the pipefish, not the garfish. At HA VII (IX) 2, 610b6, however, he is almost cer- 
tainly discussing the garfish, whereas the identity of the belone@ mentioned at VIII 
(IX) 14, 616432 is uncertain.’? 

Aristotle does not refer to the ῥαφίς in his extant works; but there is another 
passage quoted in Deipnosophistae 7 in which he mentions it, clearly referring to 
the pipefish (305d): 


Ἀριστοτέλης ἐν τῷ Περὶ ζῴων φησί: τὰ δὲ ἀνόδοντα καὶ λεῖα, ὡς ῥαφίς. 


Aristotle says in his On Animals: But some [sc. fish] are toothless and smooth, such as the 
raphis. 


This is clearly one of the instances in Deipnosophistae 7 in which Περὶ ζῴων is a 

mistake for the Zoika (I defend this further below, p. 135). All we can conclude 
from these texts is that Aristotle used ῥαφίς in the Zoika to refer to the pipefish, 
and that therein he described it as having no teeth. 


12. 
ὅτι δὲ (sc. σκορπίος) καὶ πληκτικός ἐστιν, Ἀριστοτέλης ἱστορεῖ Ev τῷ περὶ ἰχθύων (ἢ) 
ζωϊκῶν. 


That (the scorpion fish) has a sting, Aristotle reports in On Fish <or> Animal Matters. 


Deipn. 7, 320e 


Aristotle uses σκορπίος both for the scorpion and (derivatively) for a kind of fish, 
which I have rendered “scorpion-fish” for lack of a better word (and to make 
clear the confusion described in what follows). It is clear in context that Athe- 
naeus takes Aristotle to be referring to the fish, though that may be a mistake. 
Thompson (1947) 245 writes of this fish: “a small but formidable-looking fish 


52 See Thompson (1947) 29 32, 220. 

53 Balme (1991) 233n(b): “At VI 567b22 belone is the pipe fish, but here [i.e. 610b6|] it is thought 
to denote the garfish, while at 616432 its reference is uncertain.” HA VII (IX) 14 is devoted to a 
bird of prey called the halcyon (likely a kind of kingfisher). It lives off of fish, we are told, and is 
thought to build its nest mostly out of the bones of the belone (616230 32). 
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with a great head armed with sharp spines, which give an angry wound: various- 
ly known as Bullhead, Fatherlasher, or, in America, Sculpin....” In the History of 
Animals, Aristotle discusses the scorpion-fish three times: II 17, 508b17 (it has a 
gut appendage), V 9, 5437 (it breeds twice a year), and VII (VIII) 13, 598414 (it is 
found both inland and in the deep sea). So I think it likely that in the Zoika, Ar- 
istotle described the sharp spines on its head. But we cannot rule out that Athe- 
naeus or his source confused or conflated a discussion of this fish with some- 
thing Aristotle said about the scorpion’s sting. For in one passage discussing 
the scorpion, he refers to its sting: HA IV 7, 532a15-17 (and cf. VIII (IX) 29, 
607a13-29, which discusses its venom). But giving the title Athenaeus cites, I 
think this second possibility is less likely. 


13. 

Ἀριστοτέλης δὲ ἐν τῷ Περὶ ζωϊκῶν ποικιλερυθρομέλαιναν αὐτὴν (sc. ἡ χάννα) ὀνομάζει καὶ 
ποικιλόγραμμον διὰ τὸ μελαίναις γραμμαῖς πεποικίλθαι. 

Aristotle in his On Animal Matters names it (sc. the sea perch) “spotted red black” and 
“spot lined” because it is spotted with black lines. 


Deipn. 7, 327f 


None of Aristotle’s references to this fish in the History of Animals have any con- 
nection to this visual description of the sea-perch. 


14. 

θρισσῶν δὲ μέμνηται Ἀριστοτέλης Ev τῷ Περὶ ζῴων καὶ ἰχθύων Ev τούτοις: μόνιμα θρίσσα, 
ἐγκρασίχολος, μεμβράς, κορακῖνος, ἐρυθρῖνος, τριχίς. 

Aristotle mentions herring in his On Animals and Fish in these (words): Non migratory are 
the herring, anchovy, smelt, korakinos, eruthrinos, and trichis. 


Deipn. 7, 328de 


In HA VIII (IX) 37, 621b12- 19, this fish (θρίσσα, spelt with -TT-) is among a list of 
fish that are not found swimming in and out of the strait of Pyrrha. This may be 
related to the Zoika-passage quoted by Athenaeus, but that is not sufficient rea- 
son to rule it out as a fragment from that work, given the title referred to. 
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15. 

ὁμοίως δὲ Kal Ἀριστοτέλης Ev πέμπτῳ Ζῴων μορίων: Ev δὲ τῷ ἐπιγραφομένῳ (Περὶ) ζωϊκῶν 
τριχίδα. 

And similarly, Aristotle too (uses trichias)”‘ in Parts of Animals V; but in the work entitled 
<On> Animal Matters (he uses) trichis. 


Deipn. 7, 328f 


It seems that both the trichis and the trichias are kinds of small fish.” The first 
half of this sentence is no. 21 in the list of PA (= HA V) passages (on p. 114); and 
as I indicate there, τριχίας appears once in HAV (at 9, 543a5); τριχίς never does. 
Both, however, appear in the same passage in HA VI 15 (a discussion of sponta- 
neous generation in fish), in which Aristotle says (inter alia) that trichias comes 
from trichis (569b24 - 26).?° 


16. 

Ἀριστοτέλης δ᾽ Ev πέμπτῳ Ζῴων μορίων γράφει: ὁμοίως δὲ Kal τῶν ἰχθύων οἱ πλεῖστοι ἅπαξ 
τίκτουσιν, οἷον οἱ χυτοὶ οἱ τῷ δικτύῳ περιεχόμενοι, χρόμις, ψῆττα, θύννος, πηλαμύς, κεσ 
τρεύς, χαλκίδες καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα. ἐν δὲ τῷ Περὶ ζωϊκῶν, σελάχη, φησί, βοῦς, τρυγών, νάρκη, 
βατίς, βάτραχος, βούγλωττος, ψῆττα, μῦς. 

Aristotle in Parts of Animals 5 writes: Similarly, the majority of fish spawn once a year, for 
example the fish in shoals that are caught in nets: chromis, flounder, tuna, pelamus, grey 
mullet, chalkides, and the like. But in his On Animal Matters, he says selachia are: horned 
ray, sting ray, electric ray, skate, angler, sole, flounder, mouse fish. 


Deipn. 7, 329f 330a 


The first half of this text is no. 22 in the list of PA (= ΗΑ Νὴ passages (on p. 114); 
and as 1 indicate there, the source is likely HA V 9, 542b32-543a3. Athenaeus is 
here discussing the flounder; so his point is that in the former work, Aristotle 
includes the flounder among fish that spawn once a year (and among fish in 
shoals caught in nets), whereas in his On Animal Matters, he includes them in 
a classification of kinds of fish (in particular, selachia). (See above p. 120, on 
Deipnosophistae 7, 286b, the only reference to an On Animals by Aristotle -- with- 
out καὶ ἰχθύων vel sim. in the title - that clearly comes from the History of Ani- 


54 The comparison is not with what immediately follows, but with (a few lines back) Dorian’s 
use of Tpıxlag in place of Tpıyig in his On Fish (328e): Auplwv δ᾽ ἐν τῷ περὶ ἰχθύων Kal τῆς ποτα 
μίας μέμνηται θρίσσης καὶ τὴν τριχίδα τριχίαν ὀνομάζει. 

55 See Thompson’s lengthy entry on τριχίς, τριχίας, which begins: “A Sardine or such like fish, 
of the herring family...” (Thompson (1947) 268 70). 

56 ἐκ δὲ τῆς φαληρικῆς γίνονται μεμβράδες, ἐκ δὲ τούτων τριχίδες, ἐκ δὲ τῶν τριχίδων τριχίαι, 
ἐκ δὲ μιᾶς ἀφύης... 
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mals. The passage states that the skate and angler are selachia.) So Athenaeus’ 
claim here is that Aristotle in his Zoika provided a list of selachia. It beggars be- 
lief, however, to think that sole and flounder were included by Aristotle among 
the selachia. As Andrews (1948) 233 argues, on these grounds: “It can therefore 
safely be assumed that something has dropped out after βάτραχος in this muti- 
lated passage and that originally the last three fish were not characterized as se- 
lachians.” I would therefore bracket or obelize the last three fish names in our 
passage, or add a lacuna after βάτραχος." 

If I were compiling a collection of “fragments” of Aristotle’s Zoika, I would 
include all of the texts in this section, for the sake of completion, though I would 
indicate that I have my doubts about the provenance of one (300f) and the ac- 
curacy as a source-text of some others (318b, 320e, and in part 330a). Conse- 
quently, I doubt that these four can provide us with reliable information about 
the nature of this lost work; nor can 328f, not because it is dubious, but because 
it tells us so little. The rest, however, do give us some indication of the content of 
this work (though not so much about its purpose, about which I speculate later). 
These texts concern the following: 


colouration (286ef, 305c, 3134, 319c, 327 [);" δ 

anatomy, i.e. descriptions of the parts of fish (305f, 315e, 319c, 319d); 
behaviour (303d, 3058, 328de); 

classification (318e, 330a).”” 


erop 


Most of these have no parallels in Aristotle’s extant works. Turning to the re- 
maining passages with no parallel in the History of Animals - those not assigned 
a title, and those assigned to On Animals -- I will regard them as good candidates 
for fragments of the Zoika if their content fits neatly into one or more of these 
four categories. 


57 Itis unclear what the μῦς is, so I thought it best to render it “mouse fish”. Thompson (1947) 
166 8 says that this name can refer to the common mussel, a kind of turtle, or a kind of ceta 
cean. Andrews (1948) casts some doubt on each of these identifications, and in their place sug 
gests some possible fish that it might refer to, e.g. the filefish or globefish. This makes sense, in 
context. 

58 Though of dubious value, recall the first part of the Aristotle passage in 318b: “One type of 
octopus is the turn colour”. 

59 Again, though something has likely been lost in transmission, recall that the Aristotle pas 
sage in 318b likely involved the classification of octopuses and/or cephalopods. 
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6 Passages Not Assigned a Title, But Likely from 
Zoika 


Recall that 18 out of the 28 references to Aristotle in Deipnosophistae 7 that are 
not assigned a title come from the History of Animals. Here I consider the other 
ten, eight of which fit neatly into one or more of the four categories just men- 
tioned. 


1. 
Ἀριστοτέλης δὲ καὶ καρχαρόδοντα (sc. φησὶν) εἶναι τὸν κάλλιχθυν σαρκοφάγον TE Kal 
συναγελαζόμενον. 


Aristotle (says) that the beauty fish is jagged toothed, carnivorous, and gregarious.‘°® 
Deipn. 7, 282d 


2 
ἐστὶ δὲ (sc. ἥπατος) μονήρης, ὥς φησιν Ἀριστοτέλης, σαρκοφάγος TE καὶ καρχαρόδους, τὴν 
χροιὰν μὲν μέλας, ὀφθαλμοὺς δὲ μείζονας ἢ καθ᾽ αὑτὸν ἔχων, καρδίαν τρίγωνον λευκήν. 


(The liver fish), as Aristotle says, is solitary, carnivorous and jagged toothed, black in col 
our, and having eyes disproportionately large, and a white triangular heart.‘' 


Deipn. 7, 301c 


3. 
Kunpivoc. τῶν σαρκοφάγων καὶ οὗτος, ὡς Ἀριστοτέλης ἱστορεῖ, Kol συναγελαστικῶν. τὴν 
δὲ γλῶτταν οὐχ ἐπὶ (Gulick : ὑπὸ codd.) τῷ στόματι, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπὸ τὸ στόμα κέκτηται. 


Carp. This too, as Aristotle reports, is (one) of the carnivorous and gregarious (fish). Its 
tongue is attached not to (i.e. in?) the mouth, but under the mouth.“ 


Deipn. 7, 309ab 


60 Thompson (1947) 98 begins his entry on the κάλλιχθυς: “A poetic or legendary fish, similar to 
or identical with ävBtag.” 

61 1 follow Gulick and Olson in translating ὀφθαλμοὺς... μείζονας ἢ καθ᾽ αὑτὸν ἔχων “having 
eyes disproportionately large”. This line is preceded by the following: “Speusippus says the liver 
fish is like the braise” (Σπεύσιππος δ᾽ ὅμοιον φάγρῳ τὸν ἥπατον). I mention this, as this Speu 
sippus Aristotle pairing is relevant in assessing 300e, which I do in the next section. Thompson 
(1947) 98 begins his entry on the ἥπατος: “An unidentified fish, or fishes”. 

62 The first line of this passage has no parallel in Aristotle’s extant writings. The second, how 
ever, should be compared to HA IV 8, 533a29, and PA II 17, 660b34 661a (which discuss the pal 
ate of the carp, which people confuse with its tongue). 
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4. 
Λάβρακες. οὗτοι, ὡς Ἀριστοτέλης ἱστορεῖ, μονήρεις εἰσὶ καὶ σαρκοφάγοι, γλῶσσαν δ᾽ ἔχου 
σιν ὀστώδη καὶ προσπεφυκυῖαν, καρδίαν τρίγωνον. 


Sea bass. These, as Aristotle reports, are solitary and carnivorous, and they have a bony 
and firmly attached tongue, and a triangular heart.“ 


Deipn. 7, 310e 


5. 

Ξιφίας. τοῦτον Ἀριστοτέλης φησὶν ἔχειν τοῦ ῥύγχους τὸ μὲν ὑποκάτω μικρόν, τὸ δὲ καθύ 
περθεν ὀστῶδες μέγα, ἴσον τῷ ὅλῳ αὐτοῦ μεγέθει: τοῦτο δὲ καλεῖσθαι ξίφος: ὀδόντας δ᾽ 
οὐκ ἔχειν τὸν ἰχθύν. 


Swordfish. Aristotle says that this has a snout the lower part of which is small, whereas the 
upper part is bony, large, (and) equal in length to the whole of (the rest of) it this is called 
“sword” but the fish does not have teeth. 


Deipn. 7, 314e 


6. 

ἱστορεῖ δ᾽ Ἀριστοτέλης τὸν πολύποδα ἔχειν πόδας ὀκτώ, ὧν τοὺς μὲν ἄνω δύο καὶ κάτω ἐλα 
χίστους, τοὺς δ᾽ ἐν μέσῳ μεγίστους: ἔχειν δὲ καὶ κοτυληδόνας δύο, αἷς τὴν τροφὴν 
προσάγεσθαι: τοὺς δ᾽ ὀφθαλμοὺς ἐπάνω τῶν δύο ποδῶν: τὸ δὲ στόμα καὶ τοὺς ὀδόντας 
ἐν μέσοις τοῖς ποσί. ἀναπτυχθεὶς δ᾽ ἐγκέφαλον ἔχει διμερῆ. ἔχει δὲ καὶ τὸν λεγόμενον 
θόλον, οὐ μέλανα καθάπερ σηπία, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπέρυθρον, ἐν τῷ λεγομένῳ μήκωνι: ὁ δὲ μήκων κεῖ 
ται ἐπάνω τῆς κοιλίας οἱονεὶ κύστις. σπλάγχνον δ᾽ οὐκ ἔχει ἀναλογοῦν. 


Aristotle reports that the many footed (1.6. the octopus) has eight feet, of which the upper 
and lower two are shortest, while those in the middle are longest; and it also has two (rows 
of) suckers, by which its nourishment is drawn in; and eyes above the (upper) two feet; and 
the mouth and teeth in the middle between the feet.°* When dissected, it has a two part 
brain.“ It also has the so called ink, (which is) not black as with the cuttlefish, but reddish, 


63 This is immediately followed by a PA (= ΗΑ Ν) passage, on their spawning in rivers. See no. 7, 
on p. 113. 

64 Some of these claims overlap some of what Aristotle says about the octopus in the History of 
Animals (see e.g. IV 1, 523b21 524a29; VII (VII) 2, 590b32 591a6; VIII (IX) 37, 621b28 622b1), 
but they are not in my judgement close enough to alter the conclusion that this part of the 
text comes from the Zoika as well. 

65 I think it is just possible that the ultimate source of this line is one of Aristotle’s lost works 
on dissection. Diogenes Laertius (V.25) attributes to Aristotle a Dissections in seven books and a 
Selection of Dissections in one (ἀνατομῶν αβγ' δες ζ' and Ἐκλογὴ ἀνατομῶν a’ [358 359 ΠΟΥ 

andil). The list in the biography of Aristotle said to be by Hesychius attributes to him an On Dis 

sections in six books (Περὶ ἀνατομῶν c’), and (immediately following) a Selection of These Things 
in one book (Ἐκλογὴ τούτων 0) this latter surely referring to Selection of Dissections. 
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in the so called poppy; and the poppy is located above the stomach like a bladder. It does 
not have entrails that are analogous.°® 


Deipn. 7, 316cd 


7. 

ὁ δὲ τεῦθος μόνῳ τούτῳ διαφέρει, τῷ μεγέθει: γίνεται δὲ καὶ τριῶν σπιθαμῶν. TO δὲ χρῶμά 
ἐστιν ὑπέρυθρος καὶ τῶν ὀδόντων τὸν μὲν κάτω ἐλάττονα ἔχει, τὸν δὲ ἄνω μείζονα, ἄμφω 
δὲ μέλανας καὶ ὁμοίους ῥύγχει ἱέρακος. ἀναπτυχθεὶς δὲ κοιλίαν ἔχει ὁμοίαν ταῖς ὑείαις. 
The teuthos differs (sc. from the squid, ὁ τευθίς) 7 in this alone, in size: it reaches even three 
spans.‘® Its colour is reddish and of its teeth the lower one is smaller and the upper one 


larger, though both are black and similar to a hawk’s beak. When dissected it has a stomach 
similar to the (stomach of) pigs.‘? 


Deipn. 7, 326cd 


ὃ. 

Ἀριστοτέλης δὲ σαρκοφάγον φησὶν αὐτὸν (sc. φάγρον) εἶναι καὶ μονήρη καρδίαν τε ἔχειν 
τρίγωνον ἀκμάζειν τε ἔαρος. 

Aristotle says that it (i.e. the braise)’° is carnivorous and solitary, that it has a triangular 
heart, and that it is at its best in spring.”! 


Deipn. 7, 327C 


66 This passage continues with a description of octopus copulation and generation, the likely 
source of which is HAV 6, 541bl 8,V 12, 54436 11, and V 18, 549b29 550a3. I would speculate 
that Athenaeus originally contrasted (as he often did) what was said by Aristotle about the oc 
topus in one work, with what he said about it in “Parts of Animals V”, but that the latter refer 
ence dropped out. 

67 On τεῦθος and τευθίς, see Thompson (1947) 260 1. 

68 The claim about size is similar to one Aristotle makes at HA IV 1, 524225 33, but not in my 
judgement close enough to alter the conclusion that this text comes from the Zoika. 

69 On this reference to dissection, see above note 65. The passage continues: “And in book V of 
Parts, he claims that the teuthos and cuttle fish are short lived” (ἐν δὲ ε΄ μορίων βραχύβιά φησιν 
εἶναι τὸν τεῦθον Kal τὴν σηπίαν: 326d). As 1 indicated above (p. 113), the source here is HAV 18, 
550b13 14. 

70 Thompson (1947) 273 says of φάγρος: “One of the Sea breams (Sparidae), such as the 
Braize...” I use the more up to date “braise” (cf. Olson’s “sea bream”). 

71 Regarding ἀκμάζειν τε ἔαρος: there is a parallel text of sorts at HA VII (VII) 19, 601b28 32, 
where Aristotle writes that fish do not thrive in cold places, and those with stones in their heads 
suffer most in winter, the braise being one such fish (ἐν δὲ τοῖς ψυχροῖς τόποις οὐκ εὐθηνοῦσιν. 
μάλιστα δὲ πονοῦσιν Ev τοῖς χειμῶσιν οἱ ἔχοντες λίθον ἐν τῇ κεφαλῇ, οἷον χρομίς λάβραξ σκίαινα 
φάγρος: διὰ γὰρ τὸν λίθον ὑπὸ τοῦ ψύχους καταπήγνυνται καὶ ἐκπίπτουσιν). Shortly before this 
line (separated by one brief remark indicating Numenius’ mention of this fish), Athenaeus 
writes: “Speusippus in the second book of Similar Things claims that the braise, eruthrinos, 
and liver fish are similar” (Σπεύσιππος ἐν δευτέρῳ Ὁμοίων παραπλήσιά φησιν εἶναι φάγρον, 
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I would include all eight of these texts in a collection of Zoika-fragments. I turn 
now to the two remaining texts, about which I am not as certain. 

At first glance, 321de appears to be a single PA (= HA V) passage. But I would 
argue that it is in fact (or likely) acombination or conflation (by Athenaeus or his 
sources) of passages from three different texts: HA V, Zoika, and HA VII (VIII) re- 
spectively. (I mark the three parts with Roman numerals.) 


(Ὁ Ἀριστοτέλης δ᾽ Ev πέμπτῳ μορίων ἅπαξ τίκτειν φησὶν αὐτὴν (sc. σάλπην) TOD μετο 
πώρου. (ii) ἐστὶ δὲ πολύγραμμος Kal ἐρυθρόγραμμος, ἔτι δὲ καρχαρόδους καὶ μονήρης. 
(ii) λέγεσθαι δὲ καὶ ὑπὸ τῶν ἁλιέων φησὶν ὡς καὶ κολοκύντῃ θηρεύεται χαίρουσα τῷ 
βρώματι. 


(i) Aristotle in Parts V says that it (i.e. the saupe) spawns once a year, in autumn. (ii) And it 
has many red lines,”” and further is jagged toothed and solitary. (iii) And he also claims that 
fishermen say it can even be caught with a gourd, as it enjoys that food. 


I included (i) in my list of Parts of Animals passages (no. 17, on p. 114), and as I 
indicate there, it has a clear source or parallels in HA V 9, 543a8-9 and V 11, 
543b7-8. And I have included (iii) in my list of passages not assigned a title, 
but excerpted from History of Animals (no. 16, on p. 117), and as I indicate 
there, its source is likely HA VII (VIII) 2, 591a15 - 17. But there is no extant HA-par- 
allel for (ii), which also is precisely what we would expect from a Zoika-passage: 
it tersely describes the saupe’s colouration, anatomy, and behaviour.”? So I 
would be inclined to include this line in a collection of Zoika-fragments. 
I am far less certain about the final passage, 278a: 


Ἀριστοτέλης δὲ παρετυμολογῶν αὐτῆς (Sc. ἀμίας) τοὔνομά φησιν ὠνομάσθαι παρὰ TO ἅμα 
ἰέναι ταῖς παραπλησίαις: ἐστὶ γὰρ συναγελαστική. 


Aristotle, explaining the etymology of its (the bonito’s) name (i.e. amia), says that it is 
named from the fact that it goes with (hama ienai) the same kind (of fish); for it is grega 
rious.’* 


ἐρυθρῖνον, ἥπατον). I mention this, as this Speusippus Aristotle pairing (like the one mentioned 
in note 61 above) is relevant in assessing 300e, which I do in the next section. 

72 1 follow Gulick and Olson, and take πολύγραμμος καὶ ἐρυθρόγραμμος as hendiadys. But note 
that Deipn. 7, 3054, a clearly related text (as it includes τὰ δὲ πολύραβδα καὶ ἐρυθρόγραμμα, ὡς 
oaArın), would seem to suggest that Aristotle is describing two different features. 

73 And see below (p. 135) on 305d. 

74 Cf. 324d, where it is claimed that the bonito (amia) gets its name from not travelling alone 
(οὐ κατὰ μίαν φέρονται). This passage appears shortly after an Aristotle “PA V” passage, but is I 
think unlikely to be referring to something Aristotle said. In any case, neither of these etymol 
ogies is plausible. 
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Perhaps this passage comes from something Aristotle said in Zoika, describing 
the behaviour of the bonito. But at HA 11, 4885-7, Aristotle says that these 
fish are gregarious (though the word he uses is ἀγελαῖα, not συναγελαστική)."" 
I am inclined to think this passage comes from a (muddled) epitome of the His- 
tory of Animals, though of course I cannot rule out its coming from somewhere 
else.’® 


7 Passages Attributed to On Animals, But Likely 
from Zoika 


Recall that there are five references to Aristotle’s On Animals in Deipnosophistae 
7,77 and that one was discussed earlier, as coming ultimately from the History of 
Animals. I here want to consider the other four, two of which I think clearly be- 
long to Zoika, as they have no parallel in the extant biological works and fit what 
we should expect from Zoika passages: 


Ἱ. 
Ἀριστοτέλης ἐν τῷ Περὶ ζῴων μονάκανθον (sc. φησὶν) εἶναι καὶ κιρρὸν τὸν ἀλφηστικόν. 
Aristotle in his On Animals (says) that the wrasse has one prickle’® and is tawny. 

Deipn. 7, 281f 
2: 
κάπρος καὶ κρέμυς. Ἀριστοτέλης Ev τῷ Περὶ ζῴων φησί: τὰ δὲ ἀνόδοντα Kal λεῖα, ὡς ῥαφίς. 
καὶ τὰ μὲν λιθοκέφαλα, ὡς κρέμυς, τὰ δὲ σκληρότατα, τραχύδερμα, ὡς κάπρος. καὶ τὰ μὲν 
δίραβδα, ὥσπερ σεσερῖνος, τὰ δὲ πολύραβδα καὶ ἐρυθρόγραμμα, ὡς σάλπη. 
Boar fish and kremus. Aristotle says in his On Animals: But some (fish) are toothless and 
smooth, like the raphis. And some have stone heads, like the kremus, while others are 


very hard and rough skinned, like the boar fish. And some have two stripes, like the seser 
inos, while others have many stripes and red lines, like the saupe. 


Deipn. 7, 305d 


75 This latter word appears only in HA VIII (IX) 2, which is on fish that are συναγελαστική. The 
bonito is not included in the long list of such fish. 

76 See above (pp. 118 9) on 277e. 

77 Excluding of course On Animals or On Fishes (305 ἢ) and On Animals and Fishes (328d), which 
have been discussed under the Zoika passages. 

78 This likely refers to the dorsal fin, which consists of a long row of short connected spines 
running along most of the back, which is characteristic of most species of wrasse. Thompson 
(1947) 11 writes that μονάκανθον “is obscure, and may conceal a more appropriate word”. 
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I think 319d (“Aristotle ... in his On Animal Matters or Fish calls it raphis and 
says that it has no teeth”) confirms that no. 2 is a Zoika passage.”? 

Here are the two remaining On Animals passages, about which I am uncer- 
tain: 


3. 
Ἀριστοτέλης δ᾽ ἐν τοῖς περὶ ζῴων διὰ τοῦ ı ἔγχελις (sc. ἔγχελυς) εἴρηκεν. 


Aristotle in his On Animals pronounced (ἔγχελυς, “eel”) with an iota, ἔγχελις. 


Deipn. 7, 299c 


Aristotle always uses ἔγχελυς in the History of Animals as it has come down to 
us: see the entry under ἔγχελυς in the index in Balme (2002) for the passages. 
Olson (2008) n168 comments: “Thus presumably some manuscripts, but not Ar- 
istotle himself”. Judging by the apparatus criticus in Balme (2002), there is no 
evidence of this in the extant manuscripts, though it could have been the case 
in some long-lost family of manuscripts. Nevertheless, I think it would be too 
hasty to take this as evidence of something Aristotle wrote in a lost work (though 
a compiler of fragments may nevertheless want to include it). In any case, were 
this a reference to the lost Zoika, it would tell us only that Aristotle there dis- 
cussed or mentioned eels. 


4. 
ἐρυθρῖνος. Ἀριστοτέλης ἐν τῷ Περὶ ζῴων Kal Σπεύσιππος παραπλήσιά φησιν εἶναι φάγρον, 
ἐρυθρῖνον, ἥπατον. 


Eruthrinos. Aristotle in On Animals and Speusippus say that the braise, eruthrinos, and liver 
fish are similar. 


Deipn. 7, 300e 


Athenaeus elsewhere reports that Speusippus says that the liver-fish is like the 
braise (301c) and again that the braise, eruthrinos, and liver-fish are similar 
(327c, in language identical to 300e). In both cases, as I have indicated above 
(see notes 61 and 71), the claim is paired with something (quite different) that 
Aristotle said about one of these fish (the liver-fish and braise respectively). I 
therefore think it likely that this is a muddled passage, in which what Aristotle 
had to say about the eruthrinos dropped out. It is, however, possible that Aristo- 
tle said the eruthrinos was similar to these other fish in some respect. In HA VII 
(vII) 13, 598a9-15, Aristotle contrasts “inshore” (πρόσγειοι) fish, deep-sea (ne- 


79 See above p. 125. 
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Aayıoı) fish, and those that live in both (ἐπαμφοτερίζουσιν). The eruthrinos is list- 
ed among the deep-sea fish and the braise is one of those said to live in both. (So 
the eruthrinos and the braise are different or similar, depending on what one fo- 
cuses on.) The liver-fish is not mentioned in this passage. It is in fact mentioned 
only once in the History of Animals (at II 17, 508b19-20), but not in connection 
with the braise or eruthrinos. In any case, I find it impossible to determine one 
way or another even the likelihood of whether the ultimate source for this text is 
a lost work of Aristotle, or this entry in Deipnosophistae 7 is the result of a mud- 
dled combination of an excerpt from or reference to HA VII (VIII) 13, 59839 -15, 
and something Speusippus said in his Similar Things. (I have dealt with it here 
rather than in $ 6, as it was best to discuss it after having covered 301c and 327c.) 


8 What Kind of Work is the On Animal Matters 
(Zoika) and/or On Fish? 


Berger has doubts that precisely the kinds of passages that I have focused on - 
or at least those describing fish colouration -- could have come from a genuine 
work by Aristotle, as this sort of data was (in her view) of no interest to him: Er 
interessierte sich zwar für gemeinsame Merkmale von Tieren, eine Aussage wie 
“alle Tiere mit schwarzen Punkten” hatte jedoch in seinem System keinen Platz 
(Berger (2012) 820). Now it may be true that a statement like “all animals with 
black dots” was not an organizational grouping that interested Aristotle in his 
extant biological writings, but gathering such data may have been of interest 
to him and his school in another kind of work. 
Allan Gotthelf (2012) 383 explains that 


the full Aristotelian scientific inquiry must be thought of as having three stages: the collec 
tion of data, the organization of data, and the explanation of data... . There is no surviving 
treatise at [the collection] stage. This is the notebook stage, where Aristotle records obser 
vations and reports, evaluates them, deciding which to accept and which to reject; looks for 
shared features across different kinds; etc. 


The History of Animals, he claims, is from the organization of data stage, and the 
Parts of Animals and the Generation of Animals from the explanation of data 
stage (383). Gotthelf goes on to describe, as a work from the collection stage 
of inquiry, Aristotle’s lost Dissections (383 -84).°° And he speculates about an- 
other such work (385): 


80 See above note 65. 
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There’s one treatise in the corpus called On Marvellous Things Heard, which is a long list of 
reports of odd phenomena in various scientific areas. It is usually thought not to be an au 
thentic treatise of Aristotle’s, but the pioneer in the recent study of Aristotle’s biology, 
David Balme, ... once expressed wonder as to whether it might well be authentic, or derive 
from a notebook that was authentic, and might be a record of reports which had come in 
that were waiting verification or evaluation. 


I agree with this, and in fact think that some of the Aristotle-passages that Rose 
includes under the heading Zoica likely came from such a work.°! I also think it 
quite possible, even likely, that the Zoika was another work from the notebook 
stage, in which raw data about colouration, anatomy, and behaviour was record- 
ed (with the animals described therein perhaps organized according to some pre- 
liminary classification).® In such a work, the following text would (pace Berger) 
fit quite well: 


Aristotle in his On Animal Matters: Also, those with black spots, like the blackbird wrasse, 
and those with multi coloured spots, like the green wrasse. 


Deipn. 7, 305c 


Such a work probably had the title (if it had one title in the Lyceum - see again 
White 2002b) Zwika or Περὶ ζωϊκῶν, and its data was organized according to an- 
imal kind, one such subsection being Περὶ ἰχθύων. I think this is the best expla- 
nation for the mangled set of dual titles that have come down to us. In this case, 
one of Athenaeus’ main sources for information about Aristotle’s views on fish 
was the Περὶ ἰχθύων section of Περὶ ζωϊκῶν (or a collection of excerpts from 
that work). This is speculation, but it is not groundless speculation.®? 


81 For instance Aelian, NA V 27 (= frag. 293 Heitz, 364 Rose’, 270.14 Gigon): “Aristotle claims 
that the cows in Neuria have horns on their shoulders” (τοὺς δὲ Ev Neupoig βοῦς Ἀριστοτέλης 
φησὶν ἐπὶ τῶν ὥμων ἔχειν τὰ κέρατα). The Neuri were a nomadic people of northern Europe (in 
what is today Poland and Lithuania); see Herodotus IV.17, 51, 100, 125. 

82 See Sharples (1995) 34 5. 

83 It would help my case if there were other Peripatetic instances of a title followed by a section 
title, separated by καί or ἤ. Here are two possibilities (from Diogenes Laertius), though both re 
quire emendation. The first is a title attributed to Theophrastus (V.50 [294 Dorandij]): Περὶ παι 
δείας ἢ περὶ ἀρετῶν ἢ περὶ σωφροσύνης. 1 think it quite possible that this line is in fact a mis 
take for two titles: Περὶ παιδείας (On education) and Περὶ ἀρετῶν ἢ Περὶ σωφροσύνης (On virtues 
or On temperance). See Theophrastus frag. 436.9bc FHS&G for variations on this title, and For 
tenbaugh (2011) 152 55 for discussion. Second is a title attributed to Aristotle (V.23 [293 Doran 
di]): Περὶ παθῶν (ἢ Περὶ) ὀργῆς (On Passions or On Anger). This emendation was first suggested 
by Rose, and recently accepted by Dorandi. (I thank Tiziano Dorandi for this suggestion.) So 
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I would further speculate that such a work was “fluid” in that it was con- 
stantly being added to and subtracted from - this latter when the information 
was incorporated into the organization and explanation works. This explains 
why virtually none of the data from Zoika presented in Deipnosophistae 7 has 
parallels in Aristotle’s extant works. It was the intention of Aristotle or scholars 
in his school to attempt to explain what role specific coloration for instance 
played in the bios of an individual kind of fish, but he or they never got around 
to it and/or his followers did but their works have not survived.°° 


Armed with what we know about the nature of Aristotle’s Zoika, I would turn to 
other sources of information on Aristotle on animals, beginning with Apollonius’ 
Historiae mirabiles 27 and 28, the only other texts that refers to the Zoika. These 
two chapters are brief enough to treat here: 


27. 

Ἀριστοτέλης ἐν τοῖς ζωϊκοῖς δύο γάρ εἰσιν αὐτῷ πραγματεῖαι, ἡ μὲν περὶ ζῴων, ἡ δὲ περὶ 
τῶν ζωϊκῶν οἱ φθεῖρες, φησίν, ἐν τῇ κεφαλῇ ἐν ταῖς μακραῖς οὐ φθίνουσιν νόσοις, μελ 
λόντων τελευτᾶν τῶν πασχόντων, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ τὰ προσκεφάλαια εὑρίσκονται προλελοιπότες 
τὴν κεφαλήν. 


Aristotle in Animal Matters for there are two treatises by him, one On Animals, and one On 
Animal Matters says lice on the head do not perish during chronic diseases, when the pa 
tients are about to die, rather they are found on the pillows having abandoned the head. 


28. 

Ἀριστοτέλης Ev τοῖς ζωϊκοῖς- ὁ ῥύπος, φησίν, Ev τοῖς ὠταρίοις γιγνόμενος, πικρὸς ὦν, ὅταν 
τελευτᾶν μέλλωσιν ἐν ταῖς μακραῖς νόσοις γλυκὺς γίνεται. τοῦτο δέ, φησίν, παρατετήρηται 
ἐπὶ πολλῶν γιγνόμενον. ἀποδέδωκεν δὲ καὶ τὴν αἰτίαν τοῦ γιγνομένου ἐν τοῖς φυσικοῖς 
προβλήμασιν. 


Aristotle in Animal Matters: Earwax, he claims, though it is bitter, when (people) are about 
to die during chronic diseases becomes sweet. And this, he claims, has been observed to 


emended, both are perfect examples of the format I have speculated might be in use in the pre 
sent case: Περὶ ζωϊκῶν ἢ Περὶ ἰχθύων. 

84 Cf. Balme (1987) 80: the History of Animals “remains unfinished, with evidence that new 
items were constantly being added”. Such a work could easily have been a collaborative effort 
by members of the Lyceum (though under Aristotle’s direction), perhaps even continuing after 
Aristotle’s death. 

85 On the disappearance of Aristotle’s biology during the Hellenistic period, see especially Len 
nox (1994), and also Hellmann (2006) and Sharples (2006). 
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occur in many cases. And he in fact gives the cause of the occurrence in his Natural Prob 
lems. 


Aristotle has a lengthy discussion of lice in HA V 31, but he does not there or else- 
where discuss the phenomenon referred to by Apollonius. So I would speculate 
that the source of Historiae mirabiles 27 and 28 is one passage in Aristotle’s 
Zoika, and from a section likely labled Περὶ ἐντόμων. Aristotle would there 
have described (inter alia) this unusual behaviour of lice, and perhaps included 
a preliminary explanation of it (namely, that the change in the earwax from bitter 
to sweet signals to the lice that something is amiss).°® 

The next step, which takes us beyond the scope of this essay, would be an 
investigation of Aelian’s work on animals, the rest of Athenaeus (especially 
book 9, on birds),®” and Aristophanes’ Epitome,®® to see if there are any promis- 
ing identifications. 


86 Apollonius or his source then added that “the cause of the occurrence” (the change in the 
earwax, or lice abandoning the head?) had been explained in the Problemata physica. Book 
XXXI of the extant Problemata physica is devoted to ears, and its fourth chapter asks why ear 
wax is bitter; but the problema Apollonius refers to here is likely a different one, and thus lost. 
On these texts in connection with the lost Problemata of Aristotle, and its Hippocratic back 
ground, see Thomas (2015) 91. 

87 There are other relevant passages, scattered throughout the work. It remains a mystery to me 
why Athenaeus refers to the Zoika in Book 7 alone. 

88 Scholars nowadays are right to reject the view that the Zoika and Aristophanes’ Epitome are 
the same. This is not to deny that there are parallel passages between this Epitome and the 
Zoika, or that the latter was one source for the former. See Berger (2012) and Sharples (1995) 
32 8, with ample bibliographical information in the latter. On the nature of Aristophanes’ Epit 
ome, see also Zucker (2012) and Hellmann (2006). 


Christopher Shields 
In Dialogue about Harmony 


1 A Hypothesis about the Relative Datings of 
Aristotle’s Dialogues 


As a still useful reference point for informed conjecture regarding the dates of 
Aristotle’s lost dialogues, Jaeger offers a good place to begin, not least because 
he does not shy away from specificity: he places the Eudemus to 354/353;! offers 
a tempus ante quod 348/7 (scil. the death of Plato) for the Protrepticus; and pro- 
poses that same momentous date (348/7) as a tempus post quod for De philoso- 
phia. His conjectures reflect an intimate familiarity with the doxography perti- 
nent to these dialogues, and are underscored by an appreciation of the 
general objectives of these works and their relations to Aristotle’s esoteric writ- 
ings. That all in turn is balanced by a sophisticated if comparatively speculative 
and more theoretically loaded conception of their status in relation to Plato’s dia- 
logues. 

On this last matter, Jaeger treats the Eudemus as a consolatio mortis model- 
led on the Phaedo, finding in it a doctrine of recollection derived from the Meno 
and a commitment to the soul’s return home after its separation from the body at 
death (cf. Cicero, Divinatio ad Brutum 1.xxv.53). He 5665 the Protrepticus as an im- 
proved form of Isocratean hortatory, one voicing a strictly Platonic denunciation 
of Isocrates’ conception of pedagogy deriving from an unshaken vision of the 
philosophical life as superior to all others. He also sees it as invoking rhetorical 
flourishes more than passingly reminiscent of the Euthydemus (especially 278e- 
283d), but as yet noteworthy for its characteristically Aristotelian deployment of 
incisive syllogistic, together with tell-tale substantive Aristotelian commitments 
to: (i) the division of the intellect into the theoretical and practical, and (ii) 
the reliance of primary principles (ἀρχαί) as individuating conditions for both 


1 Jaeger is joined in roughly this date by Chroust (1966) 20, who adduces additional, rather un 

stable evidence from Plutarch (Dion XX.3 = Eud., frag. 37 Rose? = frag. 1 Walzer = frag. 1 Ross). 
Chroust treats the Eudemus as a commemoration of Eudemus’ death in battle, which he places to 
c. 357, during Dion’s campaign to unseat Dionysius the tyrant in Syracuse. Gigon (1960) 23 had 
already earlier made the sensible observation that even assuming this motivation, the Eudemus 
need not have been written immediately after the events it (putatively) commemorates. As Gigon 
also notes, the same holds true of Plato’s Phaedo, which on Chroust’s account serves as a kind of 
model for the Eudemus. 
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practical and theoretical sciences (ἐπιστῆμαι). In this way the Protrepticus emerg- 
es as transitional, ensconced in Plato’s Academy but looking beyond, to 
Aristotle’s own intellectual maturity. 

By contrast, Jaeger sees De philosophia as reflecting Aristotle’s first decisive 
break with Platonism, in as much as it accept a transcendent unmoved mover 
who directs the world via pure thought (νόησις), thereby constituting the unity 
of the cosmos in a manner distinct from, if still reminiscent of, the Laws 
(X 899e), but wholly inconsistent with the theory advanced in the Timaeus (cf. 
Cicero, De natura deorum Il.xv.22- 24). In general, he 5665 the Protrepticus as ad- 
vancing a teleologically-driven treatment of elemental constitution according to 
which the elements, due to their own intrinsic natures and proclivities, could not 
constitute complex wholes without some manner of rationally-infused mixing. 
As further evidence of its comparatively non-Platonic character, Jaeger offers 
the observation that the elemental theory is deployed in service of two theistic 
arguments, one an argumentum ex gradibus and one a cosmological argument 
(cf. Philo, De aeternitate mundi III 10 -- 11 = frag. 18 Rose? = frag. 21 Untersteiner), 
both making free appeal to experiential evidence on behalf of theism, alongside 
a more characteristically Platonic appeal to rational apprehension. As we will 
see below, while Jaeger is right to call attention to these issues pertaining to el- 
emental constitution, they also come to play a role in questions of bodily unity 
that he leaves largely unremarked. 

In general, though non-decisive, Jaeger’s grounds for dating corporately 
count for a good deal in view of their multivalence. Even so, they do reflect sev- 
eral individually unstable speculations about Aristotle’s intentions, about his at- 
titudes towards Plato and his philosophy, and about the dynamics of Aristotle’s 
own internal development. One way to check the corporate purport of Jaeger’s 
hypotheses would be to dive deep into at least one philosophical issue about 
which we have data from various times in Aristotle’s career, or, to put the matter 
more neutrally, from works numbered among both the dialogues and the esoteric 
canon. Doing so would not serve to overturn Jaeger’s chronological speculations; 
still less would such an inquiry aim to call into question his general develop- 
mentalist hypothesis. Still, if, as Jaeger contends, the dialogues cluster more 
or less around the death of Plato, written between the mid 3505 and 3405, and 
further, if they may be regarded as Academic, transitional, and post-Academic 
respectively, then we should expect the shifts in Aristotle’s doctrines to be re- 
flected in his attitudes towards an issue which occupied him throughout his in- 
tellectual career: the soul. In this sense we are fortunate, because we have data 
from both the dialogues and Aristotle’s esoteric writings regarding a highly spe- 
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cific conception of the soul, including De anima, almost universally accepted as 
a late work, namely the doctrine of the soul as a harmonia (ἁρμονία). 

The doctrine plainly predates Aristotle’s De anima, and indeed Aristotle al- 
together: it was present in Plato’s Academy independent of Aristotle’s interest, 
having been introduced into the Phaedo by Simmias and then later echoed by 
Cebes (Phaedo 85e3 - 4; 92b -95b). It was also taken up with interest by Aristotle 
in the dialogue thought by Jaeger to predate Aristotle’s departure from the Acad- 
emy, namely the Eudemus (Damascius, In Phaedonem 383 Westerink = frag. 45 
Rose’; Philoponus, In De an. 141.33-142.6 Hayduck = frag. 45 Rose’; Simplicius, 
In De an. 221.28-30 Hayduck = frag. 46 Rose’), which he dates to 354-343. It is 
thus unsurprising that that doctrine is described by Aristotle in De anima as one 
that had received a good deal of attention, perhaps even as one which was even 
given public disputation, presumably within the Academy itself.” Heading in the 
other direction, it continued to capture interest into late antiquity, receiving con- 
sideration from both Plotinus (Ennead I11.6[26].4.30-52) and Porphyry (Senten- 
ces 18.8-18), and still more richly from Gregory of Nyssa (De hominis opificio 
IX.149.24 - 152.7). Our interest in the topic is, however, restricted to Aristotle’s pre- 
occupation with it, and what this may show about how we should think of the 
relative dates of his dialogues and his esoteric works. 

The direction of our interest is not, however, heading towards a reconsider- 
ation of Jaeger’s dating of the fragmentary dialogues, even though it will tend to 
call his confidence into question. Rather, the suggestion is that whatever their 
dates, the dialogues contain valuable information about Aristotle’s psychology. 
If they are genuinely early, then they show a surprisingly mature attitude to- 
wards Aristotle’s eventual hylomorphism - even in the presumptively early Aris- 
totle. If that is correct, such an attitude among other things helps us to under- 
stand a long-standing puzzle regarding the interplay between Aristotle’s 
preferred hylomorphism and his criticism of the doctrine of the soul as a ἁρμο- 
via: of all the doctrines of the soul criticized in De anima I, none looks closer to 
Aristotle's own hylomorphism than the ἁρμονία theory. Indeed, some have 


2 Probably this word is best rendered into English as “attunement”, but even that is suboptimal. 
For this reason we will leave it untranslated; its general meaning is discussed below in 82. 
3 “There is also another opinion handed down concerning the soul, one which is no less per 
suasive to many than those already mentioned, and one given over to strict scrutiny in those 
discussions held in common (εὐθύνοις δεδωκυῖα κἀν τοῖς Ev κοινῷ γεγενημένοις λόγοις): people 
say that the soul is a sort οἵ ἁρμονία." (De an. I 4, 407b27 30). 
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thought it perilously close - so close, in fact, that if his criticisms of that theory 
hit their mark, they equally undercut his own theory.“ 

The joint purport of fragments from two dialogues show why this is not so: 
most directly the Eudemus, but then also, more indirectly but still consequential- 
ly, De philosophia. Together they provide a deep, defensible way to differentiate 
Aristotle’s hylomorphism from the doctrine that the soul is a ἁρμονία, namely by 
denying the latter as the mature successor of the former. 


2 Beginning at the End: the Doctrine of Appovia 
in De Anima 


Although there is some question as to whether the first book of De anima signif- 
icantly predates the remaining two,’ the work as a whole appears to be a late, 
mature production. In its first, largely endoxic book, Aristotle relates the theory 
that the soul is a ἁρμονία and comments briefly on its popularity: 


There is also another opinion handed down concerning the soul, one which is no less per 
suasive to many than those already mentioned, and one given over to strict scrutiny in 
those discussions held in common (εὐθύνοις δεδωκυῖα κἀν τοῖς Ev κοινῷ γεγενημένοις λόγ 
Οἱς): people say that the soul is ἃ sort of ἁρμονία. For they say that ἃ ἁρμονία is a blending 
and a compounding of opposites, and that the body is composed out of opposites. 


De an. 14, 407b27 33 


Although introducing the doctrine with only a cursory motivating consideration, 
Aristotle does at least provide a glimpse of the sort of argument the proponents 
of the theory were wont to use: (i) a ἁρμονία is a blending (κρᾶσις) and com- 
pounding of opposites (σύνθεσις ἐναντίων); (ii) the soul is composed, out of op- 
posites (and so is, presumably, ἃ compounding of them); (iii) hence the soul is a 


4 So, e.g., Young (2013). Nor is Young alone: many others have held similar suspicions. I discuss 
some of these others below in 83. 

5 Huby (1967) suggests this, though she provides no evidence. One tenuous bit of evidence, 
which equally counts as evidence for the lateness of the remaining two books derives from Ar 
istotle’s diction: the word ἐντελέχεια, which never occurs in the organon at all, occurs most fre 
quently in De anima (34 occurrences, compared with 12 each in the Physics and Metaphysics). Of 
those 34 occurrences, only one occurs in the first book, at 402b26. Possibly, however, this is to be 
explained by the endoxic character of the first book, an explanation which is lightly bolstered by 
the observation that its single appearance occurs in a programmatic rather than endoxic con 
text. Still, one should take note of the stark shift in diction as between the first and remaining 
two books of De anima. 
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ἁρμονία. One may add, although Aristotle does not say so here, that a ἁρμονία, 
an attunement, is always a ἁρμονία, or attunement, of something. Consequently, 
on the ἁρμονία theory, the soul is an attunement of something — namely, of the 
body. 

What does it mean to say that the something is a ἁρμονία of a body? In its 
most general formulation, a ἁρμονία is simply a condition of a body, or a body in 
a certain condition, one that meets some normative standard. The ἁρμονία of a 
violin is, for example, a violin in tune, or a violin’s being in tune, which is to say 
that the violin is properly proportioned to produced music of a suitable sort. 

Even at this general level, however, it is necessary to offer a disjunctive char- 
acterisation of the ἁρμονία theory, because, as Aristotle will himself note when 
turning to criticize it, the ἁρμονία theory admits of two related but importantly 
distinct formulations. These two formulations reflect the fact that in Greek the 
word ἁρμονία functions more or less like the word “structure” in English. We 
may call the Tsing Ma Bridge in Hong Kong an “impressive structure”; in so 
doing we refer to the concrete entity, the bridge, as a “structure”. At the same 
time, we may speak of the houses on a drab street in a colourless post-war sub- 
urb as “all having exactly the same structure”; in so doing, we refer to a formal 
arrangement had by each of the houses. We may call the first sense the concrete 
sense of structure and the latter the abstract sense of structure. 

Carrying this terminology over to the Greek word ἁρμονία, we see that Aris- 
totle distinguishes an abstract from a concrete sense: 


And yet a ἁρμονία is a certain proportion of things mixed together, or a compounding of 
them, and a soul can be neither of these. Further, it does not belong to a ἁρμονία to initiate 
motion, but virtually everyone assigns this attribute more than any other to the soul. 
Rather, it is more in tune with the facts to speak of ἁρμονία in the case of health, or bodily 
virtues in general, than it is in the case of the soul. This would become most evident if 
someone tried to ascribe the affections and actions of the soul to some sort of ἁρμονία; 
for it is difficult to bring these into attunement. 


Further, if we may speak of ἁρμονία by focusing on its two main varieties, one, the most 
proper, pertains to a compounding of magnitudes, in things with motion and position, 
and it is a compounding of them whenever they are tuned so tightly that they admit of 
nothing of the same kind, and then the other to a proportion of the things which are 
mixed. In neither of these uses is it reasonable to call the soul (ψυχή) a ἁρμονία. 


De an. 14, 407b32 408a1l 


The first alternative understands the theory in concrete terms, as a well-crafted 
material object. On this theory, then: 
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1. ΤΠ ψυχή is a ἁρμονία. =ger the ψυχή is a material object whose components 
are compounded so as to exhibit a normatively appropriate proportion or 
ratio (λόγος). 


The second is given in abstract terms, as a kind of proportion or ratio (λόγος) 
exhibited by an object so structured. Thus, on the abstract formulation: 


2. The ψυχή is a ἁρμονία, =ger the ψυχή is identical with a normatively appro- 
priate proportion or ratio (λόγος), exhibited or realized by a suitably struc- 
tured material body. 


As will be appreciated, so far each formulation is crucially vague, but, even so, 
neither is bereft of content. 

One can begin to appreciate the more precise contours of the theory by re- 
flecting on what its introduction was intended to accomplish. It is, first and fore- 
most, a moderate sort of theory. The ἁρμονία theory as introduced in the Phaedo 
is likely to appeal to a perfectly non-doctrinaire sort of theorist. This would in- 
clude someone, for instance, keen to recognize that there is some sort of differ- 
ence between living and non-living bodies but reluctant to think that this differ- 
ence could be explained in rudimentary, non-formal material terms. Thus, to put 
the matter crudely - just as crudely in fact as some of the theorists criticized by 
Aristotle in De anima I immediately before he turns to the ἁρμονία theory -- 
someone might notice that living beings tend to be warm and so hypothesize 
that the soul is simply fire infused into a body. Simple-minded reductive theories 
of this sort are, as the ἁρμονία theorist will urge, explanatorily vapid. After all, 
fire is itself hot yet not alive. What is more, it does not follow from the (asserted) 
co-extensivity of life and heat that the essence of living is simply to be hot. 

One way to respond to this sort of vacuity would be to follow Plato’s course 
in the Phaedo, to infer that no material explanation could be adequate, with the 
result that the soul should be judged to be akin to the Forms, something imma- 
terial and divine (Phaedo 74b - 780). 

While sharing the basic impulse behind Plato’s inference, the ἁρμονία theo- 
rist regards Plato’s reaction as a wild overreaction: there are at least two interme- 
diary positions, the first fully materialist, but non-reductive, holding that only 
matter exhibiting a suitably sophisticated organisation qualifies as living, and 
the second treating the soul more abstractly, as the organisation itself, some- 
thing distinct from the material elements but hardly therefore separable from 
them. With these two checks on Plato’s overreaction, we have, roughly, our 
two versions of the ἁρμονία theory, the concrete and the abstract. 
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According to Aristotle in De anima, the ἁρμονία theory loses either way: the 
concrete conception of attunement is “exceedingly easy to criticize” (λίαν ebe- 
ξέταστος), and as for the abstract conception, “it would be similarly absurd 
for the soul to be the proportion (λόγος) of a mixture” (De an. I 4, 
408a13-14). The reasons he provides for these confident conclusions are, how- 
ever, terse to the point of obscurity. As regards the concrete conception: 


ον There are many different compoundings of parts and they may be compounded in many 
different ways. Of what part, then, should one suppose that its compounding is reason? Or 
the perceptive faculty? Or the appetitive faculty? And compounded how? 


De an. 14, 408all 13 


The abstract conception receives a similarly curt treatment: 


And it would be similarly absurd for the soul to be the proportion of a mixture. For a mix 
ture of elements does not have the same proportion for flesh and for bone. It will turn out, 
then, that a thing has many souls, all over its body, if all of its parts are compounded from 
the mixed elements, while the proportion of the mixture is a ἁρμονία, that is, a soul. 


De an. 14, 408a14 18 


It is unclear, however, why even an open-minded proponent of the ἁρμονία theo- 
ry should be moved by these considerations. Even a brief exposition of Aristo- 
tle’s arguments shows them to be uncompelling, or at best woefully incomplete.® 

Aristotle’s assessment of the concrete version of the theory seems to com- 
prise three different observations. First, he notes that different parts of the 
body would be different sorts of compoundings: the heart and the hand are 
rather different sorts of structures (again, in the concrete sense of “structure”). 
Second, he wants to know what sort of compounding reason (νοῦς) is meant 
to be, perhaps relying on his own view, to be developed later in De anima III 
4 that reason is organless and so somehow incorporeal. Third, in a parting ques- 
tion, he seems to accuse the ἁρμονία theorist of failing to specify the kind of 
compounding the ensouled body is meant to be. He implies, then, that so far 
the ἁρμονία theory is so vague as to be contentless. 


6 In the present context, it does not suit to enter into a protracted discussion of these issues, 
though they are, in fact, slightly more complicated than presented here. These complications 
do not impinge on our current investigation. For a fuller discussion, see Shields (2014) ad loc. 
and then also Charlton (1985), whose sharp analysis locates some flaws, and then more recently 
Young (2013), who offers a full and plausible reconstruction before concluding that the argu 
ments fail. Although his reasons for reaching this conclusion differ from mine in several impor 
tant respects, Young is in my view right to subject the arguments to critical scrutiny. 
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Unfortunately, these arguments as stated do not take us very far. We may 
consider them in reverse order. The third, while fair enough, is best regarded 
as a request for further information, which the ἁρμονία theorist is at liberty to 
supply. So far, at any rate, Aristotle has given a neutral appraiser no reason to 
believe that the wanted specifications could not be forthcoming. 

The second response, if motivated as reconstructed, can only be regarded as 
idiosyncratic. The ἁρμονία theorist has no ex parte reason to join in Aristotle’s 
attitudes towards the special status of reason (νοῦς). On the contrary, if the 
view is at root a complaint against a Platonic overreach, then the ἁρμονία theo- 
rist will have a positive reason not to adopt Aristotle’s approach to this faculty. 
Perhaps, though, Aristotle’s response is not motivated as suggested. One reason 
for doubting this derives from the way Aristotle continues: he then poses the 
same question regarding perception and appetite (De an. I 4, 408a11-12). This 
suggests perhaps some other unstated motivation. 

Once again unfortunately, if it is not motivated in the idiosyncratic manner 
mentioned, then the second response effectively collapses into the first, and 
turns out to be really little more than a specification of it. The first response is 
that different parts of the body will be, in effect, different concrete harmonies 
— that is, different concrete structures, made of distinct kinds of matters, some 
homoiomerous, some not, with different formal structures. Teeth are unlike 
hands, which are unlike blood, which are unlike the lungs, and so on. If this 
is the complaint, then the ἁρμονία theorist has a ready response: the whole 
ensouled body may be a concrete ἁρμονία even if some of its parts are as 
well. After all, the scroll, neck, fingerboards, and pegs of a violin will each be 
an individual concrete ἁρμονία; but this remains perfectly consistent with the en- 
tire violin’s being an ἁρμονία. Indeed, one might reasonably argue that the at- 
tunement of the whole at the very least supervenes on the attunements of the 
parts. If so, then far from undermining the ἁρμονία theorist’s view, Aristotle’s 
complaint may in fact simply serve to reinforce it. So, again, Aristotle’s com- 
plaints, while not unreasonable, are hardly devastating. 

Much the same can be said about Aristotle’s brief response to the second, 
abstract version of the ἁρμονία theory. On its most natural first reading, his criti- 
cism of the abstract version merely repositions his last complaint about the con- 
crete version. That was that a complex body of the sort an animal has contains 
many parts which are themselves compoundings, all, then, material bodies or- 
ganized in some suitably sophisticated manner. Now, however, he speaks not 
of structures as material parts but of the ratios such structures have, that is to 
say their abstract, formal structures. Having thus relocated the criticism from 
the concrete to the abstract notion of ἁρμονία, Aristotle proceeds apace, just 
as he had in the concrete case: lots of parts of the body will have their own struc- 
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tures, while the structure (λόγος) of the mixture as whole is held to be “a ἁρμο- 
via, that is, a soul” (De an. I 4, 408a18). If this is the complaint, then the same 
retort evidently applies, except now put abstractly: a ratio of several ratios can 
be a ratio. So, a ἁρμονία of several ἁρμονίαι can be a ἁρμονία. 

In fact, as an ad hominem matter, this seems to be Aristotle’s own theory of 
mixture as it is detailed in De generatione et corruptione 110. There he allows that 
mixtures of mixtures result in mixtures, in much the same way that mixtures of 
colours, themselves ratios of black and white, result in still other colours, that is, 
in ratios of ratios that are also themselves ratios (De sensu 3, 439b18 - 440b25). 
Since this way of looking at mixtures is available to Aristotle, it is equally avail- 
able to the targets of his criticisms, in this case, that is, to the ἁρμονία theorist. 
Indeed, this point lies so near the surface that it might give one pause: perhaps 
this development of Aristotle’s rather terse criticisms of the ἁρμονία theory can- 
not in the end adequately capture his main impetus for rejecting that theory. 

Bracketing that concern for the moment, and supposing pending further in- 
vestigation that the criticisms are as they seem to be on the surface, we find Ar- 
istotle in a rather untenable position. He correctly reports in De anima 1 4 that 
the theory that the soul is a ἁρμονία enjoyed sufficient popularity that it attract- 
ed widespread discussion. Unimpressed himself, Aristotle briefly distinguishes 
two versions of the theory in a perfectly responsible and workmanlike way, 
only to dispatch each with an unreassuring alacrity. To make matters worse, if 
his criticisms were at all successful, they would equally tell against his own 
theory of mixture, which he develops and deploys in a range of contexts. For bet- 
ter and for worse, then, they so far do not seem to hit their mark. One is accord- 
ingly constrained to wonder whether this can be the whole story regarding the 
doctrine of the soul as a ἁρμονία. 


3 Uncomfortably Close? 


Fortunately, this is not the whole story. Turning the page of De anima, we find 
Aristotle praising the ἁρμονία theory for getting some central phenomena 
right. Immediately after rejecting it, he gamely asks: “Still, if the soul is some- 
thing other than a mixture, why is it that the soul is destroyed at the same 
time as the being of flesh and of the other parts of an animal?” (De an. 1 4, 
408324-26). He himself, of course, sides with the ἁρμονία theorist as against 
Plato in denying the separability of the soul from the body (De an. I 4, 
408b27-29). The ἁρμονία theorist has a ready explanation as to why the soul, 
while not reducible to the elements, should none the less be regarded as insep- 
arable from the body. According to the concrete version of the theory, the soul is 
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a suitably structured body; on the abstract version, it is simply the structure had 
by such a body. On either version, we should have no more reason to suppose 
that the soul can exist without the body than we have reason to suppose the at- 
tunement of a cello can exist without an attuned cello (abstract version); still 
less should we have reason to think that an attuned cello can exist without an 
attuned cello, whatever that might even mean (concrete version). What must 
the soul be, if it is not a ἁρμονία, such that it shares this (from Aristotle’s per- 
spective) welcome result of its being a ἁρμονία 

This is in effect, then, the question of how Aristotle’s own soul-body hylo- 
morphism differs from the ἁρμονία theory. Already in antiquity it was noticed 
that hylomorphism and ἁρμονία were fellow travellers. In his commentary on 
De anima, Themistius observed that “it is clear. . .that those calling the soul a 
harmony would seem to land neither excessively near nor very far off from the 
truth” (In De an. 25.23 - 24 Heinze).’ We have seen how it is in at least one respect 
not too far off (nöppw); the question, then, is how it manages not to be excessive- 
ly near (ἐγγὺς ἄγαν) the truth - that is, as Themistius implies, the truth of hylo- 
morphism. Assuming that by “excessively near” Themistius means “too near for 
comfort”, which is to say, true, the delicate issue to be assayed concerns how Ar- 
istotle thinks he can avoid a curt fu quoque retort from the ἁρμονία theorist. 
Some have concluded, in fact, that he cannot: the criticisms he launches under- 
mine his own view for the simple reason that “Aristotle’s hylomorphic account 
is, in fact, an instance of the ἁρμονία theory”.® If so, then Aristotle would be con- 
strained either to withdraw his criticisms or acknowledge, however uncomforta- 
bly, that they apply equally to his own theory. 

Others too have noticed the nearness of hylomorphism to the ἁρμονία theory, 
without, however, taking the additional step of regarding it as excessively near — 
lacking, however, any compelling account of how it avoids this fate. So, for in- 
stance, Ross noted the similarity, but then did little to explain the exculpatory 


7 Ὅτι μὲν οὖν οἱ λέγοντες ἁρμονίαν τὴν ψυχὴν οὔτε ἐγγὺς ἄγαν, οὔτε πόρρω τῆς ἀληθείας βάλ 
λειν ἂν δόξειαν, καὶ ἐκ τῶν νῦν εἰρημένων καὶ ἐκ τῶν ἐν ἄλλοις δῆλόν ἐστι. 

8 So Young (2013) 47: More fully: “In Aristotle’s On the Soul he considers and refutes two ver 
sions of the ἁρμονία theory of the soul’s relation to the body. According to the ἁρμονία theory, 
the soul is to the body what the tuning of a musical instrument is to its material parts. Though he 
believes himself to have entirely dismissed the view, he has not. 1 argue that Aristotle’s hylomor 
phic account is, in fact, an instance of the ἁρμονία theory.” Barnes (1982) 491 comes to much the 
same conclusion, holding that Aristotle’s contention that the soul is an entelecheia puts him in 
the camp of the ἁρμονία theorist. Although Young’s conclusions are to be resisted, his attitude is 
a reasonable one in that he is surely right to press the question of the relation between hylomor 
phism and ἁρμονία. 
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difference.” He was preceded in this by Hicks, who also rightly observed that “It 
needs special care to discriminate a doctrine which seems at first to bear more 
than a superficial resemblance to his own”.!° He then does little to exhibit 
such special care, however.!! Instead, he leaves the matter mainly unexplored. 

This is perhaps due to the fact that if we try to augment Aristotle’s arguments 
from within their immediate context in De anima I, we come up with little of use. 
Fortunately, we can find the deep difference he sees between hylomorphism and 
ἁρμονία elsewhere in Aristotle, in a mostly under-appreciated source, namely 
two dialogues touching on this matter, Eudemus and De philosophia. Perhaps 
these works have been overlooked because they have been presumed, following 
Jaeger, to be early productions. Perhaps, in the case of the Eudemus, this is also 
due to some putative affinities with a Platonic psychology which Aristotle is held 
later to have abandoned."? If so, that is a pity, for they contain material richly 
relevant to Aristotle’s approach to the ἁρμονία theory. Of course, the hypothesis 
that their relative neglect is a function of their having been presumed to be early 
is conjectural. If correct, however, then this conjecture points to a further pair of 
dubious assumptions. First, these works might well not be early productions at 
all; second, if, even if they are, then Aristotle’s early productions might be sur- 
prisingly mature from the standpoint of their hylomorphic commitments. In ei- 
ther case, judgments about their early date have an unavoidable, permanent in- 
stability about them. 


9 Ross (1961) 195. 

10 Hicks (1907) 263. 

11 Better is Charlton (1985) 149, who looks primarily to the Physics to find a manner to discrim 
inate the theories. Although he is right to look to features of Aristotle’s teleology, Charlton’s prin 
cipal difference strikes me as peripheral (though a difference all the same): “Our question has 
been whether Aristotle rejects the äpnovia theory for the same reason as Plato: for its implication 
that all our behaviour is causally determined. My conclusion is that he does... .” 

12 So, for instance, we have the suggestion from Cicero (De divinatione ad Brutum 1.xxv.53) that 
Eudemus, in a contorted confirmation of a prophecy, would head “home” upon his death. Cic 
ero’s testimony has value, since he seems to have known the dialogue first hand. It is another 
matter, however, whether one takes the anecdote about Eudemus as evidentiary for a change in 
Aristotle’s views of post mortem existence. Same again for reports from the same passage of Cic 
ero that the Eudemus dealt with matters of divination. One can see the unwarrantedly swift pro 
gression in Chroust (1966) 20, when he argues on this evidence: “This, in turn, implies, that in 
the Eudemus (and in the On Philosophy) Aristotle adheres to a ‘Platonic’ doctrine of the soul 
which differs considerably from that advanced in the De anima. To put it more succinctly, in 
the Eudemus (and in the On Philosophy) Aristotle suggests the ‘substantiality’ of the individual 
soul.” Questions of divination and separation notwithstanding, Aristotle indisputably treats the 
soul as a substance in De anima. 
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4 The Evidence of the Eudemus 


From a neutral standpoint, then, the best one can say on behalf of Aristotle’s ar- 
guments against the ἁρμονία theory in De anima 1 4 is that they are left under- 
developed. Someone antecedently committed to the ἁρμονία theory might rea- 
sonably seek to push further, pointing out that they are not only 
underdeveloped but that as stated they admit of ready rejoinders. If that retort 
has any traction, then these arguments in fact pose no significant threat to the 
ἁρμονία theory at all. If Aristotle or one of his school would wish to develop 
some new and better argument, then that argument would need to be considered 
afresh. Fither way, as things stand, Aristotle’s arguments in De anima I do not 
really deliver much of a blow. So, at best, one should regard Aristotle’s treatment 
of the ἁρμονία theory in De anima 1 as incomplete; and, as the proponent of the 
ἁρμονία theory will no doubt urge, that may indeed be unduly generous. 

Already in antiquity commentators noted the paucity of these arguments. 
Philoponus was one such commentator, but he then also offered a partial rem- 
edy: 


Some... thought that the soul was a ἁρμονία of the body, and that the different kinds of 
soul answered to the different ἁρμονίαι of the body (πρὸς τὰς διαφόρους τοῦ σώματος 
ἁρμονίας). This opinion Aristotle states and refutes. In the present work [i.e. De anima] 
he first merely records the opinion itself, but a little later on he also sets out the arguments 
that led them to it. He had already opposed this opinion elsewhere I mean, in the dia 
logue Eudemus and before him Plato in the Phaedo had used five arguments against 
the view... 


Philoponus, In De an. 141.33 142.6 Hayduck 


He points, then, as a source of supporting argument, to the Eudemus, adding the 
arguments of the Phaedo for good measure. In so doing, his thought might be 
that since the arguments against the ἁρμονία doctrine were already so well es- 
tablished, no further, new or better arguments were really needed in De anima. 

Reverting just for a moment to some concerns about dating which devel- 
oped, of course, far posterior to Philoponus’ interest in the dialogue, it is 
worth noting that if we are to take the Eudemus as an early production of Aris- 
totle, and if we are to understand the Phaedo as having been written not too very 
long after the death of Socrates in 399,15 then the arguments of these works 
would be, by implication, still holding sway many decades later, at the time of 
the writing of De anima, which we rightly place to Aristotle’s most mature peri- 


13 Cf. note 1 supra, however. 
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od.'* This is possible, of course, and indeed one might without too great a reach 
understand Aristotle’s cryptic remark in De anima I about the theory’s having 
been adjudicated in common discussions (τοῖς Ev κοινῷ γεγενημένοις λόγοι; 
De an. 1 4, 407b20 -30) to be explicable in this manner. Another possibility 
with at least as much prior probability would be that the Eudemus had a later 
authorship date, something in any event not precluded by its conjectured Platon- 
ic content. So, here too we should step lightly as regards questions of relative 
dating or projected doctoral development. 

However that may be, the more philosophically salient question concerns 
whether Philoponus is right to point to the Eudemus as a source of supporting 
arguments on behalf of Aristotle’s rejection of the ἁρμονία theory. About that 
much, we see, he is certainly right; whether these arguments provide sufficient 
support is, however, a further question. Philoponus provides the following re- 
construction: 


As I have said, Aristotle has used the two following arguments in the dialogue Eudemus. 
One goes thus: “Apyovio”, he says, “has a contrary, lack of ἁρμονία; but the soul has no 
contrary. Therefore the soul is not a ἁρμονία"... Secondly: “The contrary of the ἁρμονία 
of the body is the lack of ἁρμονία of the body; and the lack of ἁρμονία of the living body is 
disease, weakness, and ugliness of these, disease is lack of ἁρμονία of the elements, 
weakness lack of ἁρμονία of the uniform parts, ugliness lack of ἁρμονία of the instrumental 
parts. Now if lack of ἁρμονία is disease, weakness, and ugliness, then ἁρμονία is health, 
strength and beauty; but soul is none of these I mean, neither health nor strength nor 
beauty; for even Thersites, the ugliest of men, had a soul. Therefore, the soul is not a 
ἁρμονία." 


In De an. 141.33 142.6 Hayduck = Eud., frag. 45 Rose? 


This passage contains two principal arguments. Strikingly, both seem - and es- 
pecially the second - immediately pertinent to the two arguments of De anima I 
4. The arguments are also more developed and sophisticated than anything we 
find in De anima. Let us consider them in turn. 

The second argument in De anima 1 4, recall, was directed against the ab- 
stract version of the ἁρμονία theory, according to which the soul is identical 
with a normatively appropriate proportion or ratio (λόγος), exhibited or realized 
by a material body. In De anima 1 4, Aristotle called that theory absurd, but then 
provided little reason for thinking it so. He noted that many parts of the body 
exhibit such proportions or ratios, with the result that each body would have as- 
sociated with it many souls. As we saw, however, the ἁρμονία theorist had a 


14 See note 4 supra. 
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ready rejoinder to the effect that ratios can be subordinated to ratios, such that 
the entire body might exhibit a single ratio. 

In the Eudemus, however, Aristotle situates the point rather differently, in a 
categorial framework: a ἁρμονία has a contrary, but a soul does not. This is note- 
worthy inasmuch as it evidently draws upon an established theory of categories. 
To begin, the argument presupposes, without argument, but not therefore with- 
out reason, that the soul is a substance."° Second, it further accepts, again with- 
out argument, that beings in the category of substance lack contraries. This is 
given as something contended in the Categories, though it is not held to be pe- 
culiar (ἴδιον) to the category of substance: “It belongs to substance that there is 
nothing contrary to them. For what would be contrary to a primary substance? 
For instance, nothing is contrary to this particular man” (Cat. 5, 3024 - 26).'° 
Even so, Aristotle continues to think that this is a topic requiring investigation 
in De anima. He offers as belonging to the chore of the researcher into the 
soul the question of its categorial home: “It is presumably first of all necessary 
to determine the genus of the soul and what it is. Imean whether it is some this -- 
that is, asubstance - or a quality, or a quantity, or something in some one of the 
other delineated categories” (De an. I 1, 402a23-25). This question he answers 
definitely only in De anima II 1: “It is necessary, then, that the soul is a substance 
as the form of a natural body which has life in potentiality” (De an. II 1, 
412a19-20). Even so, he has not addressed this question directly in the interim 
- unless his discussion of the ἁρμονία theory is precisely the passage in which 
he takes up this issue. The argument of De anima fairly clearly relies, however, 
on the discussion of substance in Metaphysics VII-IX, plainly some of Aristotle’s 
most mature and sophisticated writings.”” Here too, then, the Eudemus exudes 
confidence in a manner suggesting a developed, sophisticated hylomorphism. 

Aristotle also introduces his observation about substance and contrariety 
into the Categories. There he notes, fairly enough, that lacking a contrary is 
not sufficient for being a substance, because it is not peculiar (ἴδιον) to beings 
in that category (Cat. 5, 3b27). He singles out quantities, at least determinate 
quantities, as equally lacking contraries: although one might wish to say that 


15 This point is put more overtly and succinctly by Damascius, in his commentary on Plato’s 
Phaedo: “lack of ἁρμονία is contrary to ἁρμονία, but the soul has no contrary; for it is a sub 
stance” (In Phaedonem 383 Westerink = Eud., frag. 45 Rose‘). 

16 The Categories is normally taken to be an early work, but there is a mild wrinkle here in that 
Jaeger wrongly thought it inauthentic and, in any case, late, observing, rightly, that Aristotle’s 
example of the category of place was “in the Lyceum”, a place, of course, associated with his 
post Academic period: see Jaeger (1934) 46n3. 

17 On this reliance, see Shields (2014) 166 7. 
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a large quantity is contrary to a small quantity, nothing is contrary to 4.2 kilos or 
to 47 decibels. In making this allowance, Aristotle also implies, assuming Phil- 
oponus’ report to be accurate, that the soul could, from the standpoint of contra- 
riety, be a ἁρμονία in the sense of being a determinate quantity, but it could not 
be a quality. 

This too is relevant to the question of interpreting the arguments against the 
ἁρμονία theory in De anima 1 4, since, fairly clearly, according to that theory in 
its abstract formulation, the soul turns out to be quality-like: it seems, in fact, to 
be a quality of a body οἵ ἃ certain sort, namely one which is well-structured. This 
is also a result Aristotle will not accept for the soul, as a substance, but here 
again one might reasonably press him on the question of how it is that his 
own hylomophism distinguishes itself from the ἁρμονία theory he rejects. It 
hardly suffices to insist that the soul is a substance and so cannot be a quality. 
This is, after all, precisely what the ἁρμονία theorist denies. Part of the point of 
its introduction into the Phaedo was precisely to counter the thought that the 
soul, if not identical with the body, must be capable of existing separately 
from it. On the contrary, says the ἁρμονία theorist, it might be something non- 
bodily, in the sense of being abstract, but still fully dependent for its existence 
on the body whose soul it is, in the manner, for instance, of a shape. For Aristotle 
to counter that such a view cannot be correct on the grounds that the soul is a 
substance would beg the question in an obvious and unacceptable way. It is 
also, to be fair to both Plato and the ἁρμονία theorist, an attempt to be a Platon- 
ist without being a Platonist and a ἁρμονία theorist without being a ἁρμονία the- 
orist. That is if the soul is a substance, and substances are separable, or capable 
ofindependent existence, then it should also be separable, just as Plato says; but 
if it is not separable, then it should be a quality (a ποιόν) and not a substance - 
just as the ἁρμονία theorist maintains. 

Taken together, these considerations suggest that those who observe a dis- 
turbing closeness of hylomorphism to ἁρμονία have a point on their side. We 
are thus left wondering, once again, whether Themistius can be right when he 
contends “that those calling the soul a harmony would seem to land neither ex- 
cessively near nor very far off from the truth” (In De an. 25.23-24 Heinze). For 
now they seem too near the truth for comfort. 
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5 A Measure of Distance: the Evidence of De 
Philosophia 


To appreciate how Aristotle means to distance hylomorphism from ἁρμονία, we 
must leave the Eudemus, though not before taking one final clue from that work. 
Ps.-Simplicius reports: “And because of this he [sc. Aristotle] says in the Eude- 
mus, his dialogue on the soul, that the soul is a sort of form” (In De 
an. 221.28-30 Hayduck = Eud. frag. 46 Rose?).'? The discussion of this ascription 
does not occur in connection with the ἁρμονία theory, but none the less has im- 
plications in that direction. For one clear way to put the question of the light Ar- 
istotle sees between the ἁρμονία theory and hylomorphism is this: on what 
grounds should we think that the soul is a substance as form in which a mere 
ἁρμονία is not? If there are such grounds, then hylomorphism will collapse 
into neither formulation of the ἁρμονία theory, concrete or abstract, and it will 
do so without embracing Platonism. 

Here fortunately, another dialogue held to be early by Jaeger, grounds the 
wanted demarcation, namely De philosophia. To appreciate this, we can work 
back to that dialogue in order to see that there are, in effect, two related grounds 
for differentiating a ἁρμονία and hylomorphism in Aristotle’s writings: (i) the hy- 
lomorphic view of the soul, unlike a ἁρμονία view, explains how the parts of the 
soul are parts of a single, non-aggregative entity; and (ii) the soul manages to 
avoid the fate of disaggregation only by being enmeshed in the sort of teleolog- 
ical framework that offers a robust normativity. 

Consider first a passage in De anima which begins to address the question of 
why the soul must be a substance as form rather than a mere aggregate: 


To be sure, some say that the soul has parts and that reasoning is by means of one part and 
desiring by means of another. What, then, holds the soul together, if it naturally has parts? 
For it is surely not the body; on the contrary, the soul seems rather to hold the body togeth 
er. At any rate, when the soul has departed, the body disintegrates and putrefies. If, then, 
something else makes the soul one, that, more than anything else, would be soul; and then 
one will again need to inquire whether it is one or many parted. For if it is one, why will the 
soul too not be one straightaway? 


De an. 15, 411b5 12 


18 This assumes that the authorship of this part of the De anima commentary ascribed to Sim 
plicius is not in fact by Simplicius, though not much turns on this issue at present, beyond the 
question how late the Eudemus might have been available. For a discussion of authorship, see 
Hadot (2002). 
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Here there is an immediate connection to the ἁρμονία doctrine, because Aristotle 
had credited that theory with explaining just this phenomenon: 


Still, ifthe soul is something other than a mixture, why is it that the soul is destroyed at the 
same time as the being of flesh and of the other parts of an animal? Additionally, if it is 
indeed not the case that each of the parts of the body has a soul of its own, as they will 
not if the soul is not the proportion of a mixture, what is it that perishes when the soul de 
parts? 


De an. 4, 408223 28 


Necessarily, if the body is a unity, then either this is a primitive fact or a ground- 
ed fact. It is not a primitive fact (it does not account for its own unity); so, itisa 
grounded fact. This, then, yields a simple hypothesis: a ἁρμονία, if a unity at all, 
cannot serve in its nature as a source (ἀρχή) of unity, because of its being some- 
how emergent. It follows, then, that since only a substantial form - and so not a 
ἁρμονία - can serve as a source (ἀρχή) of unity, the soul must be a form and not 
a ἁρμονία. 

That set of inferences of course covers a lot of terrain rather quickly; so, it 
serves to expand upon it, if only briefly for the sake of clarity. Doing so also 
brings us into our second point of differentiation. Evidently, Aristotle holds 
that a form is a source of unity for a body only if it is a per se (καθ᾽ αὑτό) 
cause of unity by dint of its being a final cause. This is to say, then, that the 
soul as a ground of unity must be specified as a cause of unity non-coinciden- 
tally (Metaph. III 3, 998b6 - 15; GC II 9, 335b7- 20). More precisely, some unifying 
cause c qualifies as a cause of some entity e’s being unified only if the unity of c 
figures ineliminably in the explanation of e’s being one, and does so by an in- 
dependent causal pathway, non-co-incidentally, per se, in its own right. In so fig- 
uring, a soul, as the form of a living being, provides a source of unity by supply- 
ing an end towards which the activities of the body may be co-ordinated: some 
collection of bodily processes are the processes of one and the same body when 
and only when they contribute to the normatively-laden end state of a single or- 
ganism, using that body, which is, as Aristotle says, suited to be an organ (öpya- 
vıköv: De an. II 1, 412a28 - 29) of that soul. That is to say, then, that they are bod- 
ily processes belonging to a single body when and only when they contribute in 
a co-ordinated manner to an end state which is the organism’s good. That end 
state is psychic flourishing. 

This appeal to telic goodness is of course controversial along several differ- 
ent dimensions. In the current discussion, these must be mainly set aside.'? 


19 For a discussion, see Shields (2008). 
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What is noteworthy in the present context is just that an appeal to teleology 
serves to underpin in a striking way the kind of normativity Aristotle thinks a 
soul must evince, but which he supposes a ἁρμονία lacks. This can be seen if 
we return to a crucially vague phrase occurring in both formulations of the ἁρμο- 
via theory which we have so far overlooked, namely that a ἁρμονία resulting 
from a mixture be somehow “normatively appropriate”. Neither formulation 
specifies, however, what sort of norm might be in view here, or what is required 
for that norm to be “appropriate”. Whether that can be specified in all cases for a 
ἁρμονία is debatable. As a first approximation, however, one might suppose that 
for artefacts of various kinds, the norm will be given, at least in part, function- 
ally. A well-joined bureau will be among other things a bureau which functions 
well as a bureau. If so, then, the notion of a ἁρμονία pushes still closer to the 
notion of a soul, which is, as Aristotle insists in De anima, a final as well as for- 
mal cause of the body whose soul it is: 


The soul is the cause and principle of the living body. As these things are spoken of in many 
ways, so the soul is spoken of as a cause in the three of the ways delineated: for the soul is 
a cause as the source of motion, as that for the sake of which, and as the substance of 
ensouled bodies. 


De an. II 4, 415b8 11 (cf. GC Π 9, 335b5 7) 


Again, then, if we think that a ἁρμονία receives its normativity functionally, we 
are approaching very near Aristotle’s notion of a soul. 

Still, two points are pertinent here. First, unlike a living being, a bureau does 
not have its own intrinsic good; it is not good for it in its own right to be well 
joined. It lacks, so to speak, an interest. In this sense, two of Aristotle’s conten- 
tions about the soul converge to differentiate it from ἃ ἁρμονία: it is ἃ substance 
as form and it is a final cause. As a substantial form, it is not a mere quality of 
the body; and as a form which is a final cause, the soul unifies and determines 
what the good of the organism consists in. Second, immediately after introduc- 
ing the soul as a final cause, Aristotle draws a distinction between two notions of 
final cause, the relevance of which has puzzled some commentators: 


For all ensouled bodies are organs ofthe soul just as it is for the bodies of animals so is it 
for the bodies of plants since they are for the sake of the soul. “That for the sake of 
which” is spoken of in two ways: that on account of which and that for which. 


De an. II 4, 415b18 21 


The distinction is clear enough, as between the finis cuius and finis cui, that is, 
specified either as the beneficiary receiving or the benefit received - for instance, 
as singing an aria for the sake of aesthetic enjoyment might but need not be for 
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the enjoyment of the singer herself. Still, its relevance is not immediately clear. 
One reason this distinction would be relevant, we may now conjecture, would be 
that the soul is the final cause in both senses: the body does what it does for the 
sake of living and the soul benefits from this activity even while it is the principle 
of life for living beings. 

If so, then we see a subtle but significant distinction between a ἁρμονία and 
a soul beginning to emerge. A ἁρμονία is itself not benefited by the condition of 
the artefact whose ἁρμονία it is. This, then, would ground the difference upon 
which Aristotle wishes to insist in this case. 

This same difference emerges in a different way in our other exoteric work, 
De philosophia. There - if Philo is best regarded as recapitulating a genuinely Ar- 
istotelian doctrine in this stretch of De aeternitate mundi?” — we find Aristotle 
making an immediately pertinent point about the sorts of material explanations 
one can offer in a non-telic framework: 


For we men were put together by borrowing little parts of the four elements, which belong 
in their entirety to the whole universe earth, water, air, and fire. Now these parts when 
mixed are robbed of their natural position, the upward travelling heat being forced 
down, the earthy and heavy substance being made light and seizing in turn the upper re 
gion, which is occupied by the earthiest of our parts, the head. The worst of bonds is that 
which is fastened by violence; this is brief and short lived, for it is broken sooner by the 
things bound, because they shake it off through longing for their natural movement, to 
which they hasten to return. For, as the tragic poet says, “Things born of earth return to 
earth, things born of an ethereal seed return to the pole of heaven again; nothing that 
comes into being dies; one departs in one direction, one in another, and each shows its 
own form”. For all things that perish, then, this is the law and this is the rule prescribed 

when the parts that have come together in the mixture have settled down they must in 
place of their natural order have accepted disorder, and must move to the opposite places, 
so that they seem to be in a sense exiles; but when they are separated they turn back to 
their natural lot. 


Philo, Aet. V1.28 VII.23 = Phil. frag. 20 Rose’ 


Aristotle here highlights a point about mixture relevant to his discussion of 
ἁρμονία in two ways. 

First, we see the concern he voices about mixture emerging as well in con- 
nection with the very statement of the ἁρμονία theory in De anima. Second, 
and more importantly, it underpins his rejection of Empedocles, whom he 
lumps together with the ἁρμονία theorist in one important respect in De 
anima. Two passages pertaining to Empedocles help explain his motive here. 


20 On this question, see Runia (1981). 
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In De anima 1 4, he excoriates Empedocles for holding a view that falters along 
the same lines as the ἁρμονία theory in its abstract formulation: both are saddled 
with the result that many bodily parts evince many different proportions (λόγοι). 
Aristotle puts the point this way: 


One might well put this question to Empedocles, for he says that each of these isin a cer 
tain proportion: is the soul a proportion or is it rather something more, something which 
comes to be in the parts? Further, is Love the cause of any chance mixture or of the mixtures 
which are proportional? If the latter, is Love the proportion or something more, beyond the 
proportion? 


De an. 14, 408217 23 


The crucial problem here is that in Aristotle’s judgment the soul needs to be 
something more (μᾶλλον ἕτερόν τι) than a mere proportion. More precisely, with- 
out being able to select among the normatively suitable proportions, Empedo- 
cles’ theory, like the ἁρμονία theory, is simply too promiscuous: souls will 
abound where they are not wanted. 

Later, in De anima Il 4, Aristotle draws an implication for Empedocles about 
the requisites of mixture in living beings which is perfectly consonant with the 
contentions about the elements offered in De philosophia: 


Empedocles was not right when he added that growth occurs for plants downward, when 
they take root, because earth is naturally borne in this direction, and upward growth occurs 
because fire moves in a like manner. Nor even does he understand up and down rightly. For 
up and down are not the same for all things as for the universe; rather, as the head is in 
animals, so the roots are in plants, if it is because of their functions that one ought to 
say that organs are the same or different. Moreover, what is it that holds fire and earth to 

gether, even though they are borne in opposite directions? For they will be torn apart if 
there is nothing which hinders them. If there is something, however, this will be the 
soul the cause of growing and being nourished. 


De an. II 4, 415b27 416a10 


Aristotle again insists that a living being must have an active principle of unity, 
one which counters the natural tendency of the elements which would, if left un- 
checked, tend in their natural directions. They need to be suitably appropriated. 
Mere violence (βία) is insufficient for the purpose, being, as Aristotle supposes, a 
temporary and unstable external mechanism for enforcing unity. What is needed 
is an internal principle of unity, a soul, a form which is also a normative final 
cause. 

The concerns surfacing in De anima, De philosophia, and Eudemus are of a 
piece - they are not only remarkably similar in tenor but also similarly sophis- 
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ticated. They in their different ways imply that a ἁρμονία cannot suffice to ex- 
plain the unity of a living body, because no ἁρμονία is a substantial form. A 
ἁρμονία simply fails a necessary condition of being such: ᾧ is a substantial 
form only if (i) is an internal ἀρχή of unity; and (ii) is an intensionally-speci- 
fied per se final cause. These conditions jointly entail that ᾧ is a substantial form 
only if φ is normatively laden, providing evaluable unity such that what is uni- 
fied may be judged not only to be a unity, but a teleonomic unity as well, one 
which flourishes or succeeds in being the unity it is. No ἁρμονία meets these con- 
ditions. 

Of course, if someone were to insist that on her conception of ἁρμονία, a 
ἁρμονία simply is such a source of unity, then we would be quibbling about 
words and no more. The problem of profligacy will have been avoided, but at 
the cost to that no bureau or bassoon could be or manifest a ἁρμονία — that 
is, that neither the concrete nor abstract account of ἁρμονία will apply to 
them once “normatively appropriate” is glossed in Aristotle’s way. Such a theo- 
rist would have responded to Aristotle by accepting his hylomorphism and there- 
by abandoning the theory which was introduced into the Phaedo and adjudicat- 
ed, as Aristotle tells us, in the common discussions of the Academy (De an. 1 4, 
407b27-30). 


6 Conclusions 


The many scholars who have observed a more than superficial similarity be- 
tween hylomorphism and ἁρμονία have had a point: a ἁρμονία approximates a 
hylomorphic form in appreciable ways. Even so, and by contrast, those who 
have taken the extra step of treating hylomorphism as a special case of the ἁρμο- 
via theory have overstated the closeness of the two approaches. Probably 
Themistius after all has it about right when he says that the proponents of the 
ἁρμονία theory “landed neither excessively near nor very far off from the 
truth” (In De an. 25.23- 24 Heinze). They were not very far from truth of hylomor- 
phism, because, at least in its abstract formulation, the ἁρμονία theory shares 
with hylomorphism a commitment to the soul’s being a sort of structure of the 
body. They are not so near, however, as to achieve the results that a hylomorphic 
account of the soul accomplishes. A plain indication of this failure is the extreme 
promiscuity of the theory; the ἁρμονία theorist is unable to discriminate among 
the manifold structures of bodies, only some of which qualify as the forms of liv- 
ing beings - that is to say, then, a structure’s being a ἁρμονία is not sufficient for 
its being a soul. As Aristotle sees the situation, in order to cross that further 
threshold, the ἁρμονία theorist would need to abandon the ἁρμονία theory alto- 
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gether, and join ranks with Aristotle himself in embracing hylomorphism with all 
of its ineliminably normative, teleonomic commitments, as deployed within an 
articulated theory of categories. 

Importantly, evidence for this sort of conclusion is derivable equally from a 
plainly late work, De anima, and from other, exoteric works which are usually 
taken to be very early compositions. Although we have not made it our goal to 
overturn the early dating of the Eudemus and De philosophia that Jaeger found 
convincing, we have along the way found reason to put serious pressure on 
his view. At the very least, it seems that Aristotle’s fully telic approach to the 
soul as a substantial form was already in place at the time he wrote the Eude- 
mus; it seems also to underpin the view of elements in De philosophia. 

Indeed, the underdeveloped arguments of De anima 1 4 fail to impress unless 
augmented by the sorts of considerations retailed in the Eudemus and De philos- 
ophia. In the end, such arguments must appeal to a robust notion of form: (i) as 
prior to the body as its source or principle (ἀρχή) of unity; and (ii) as a norma- 
tively-laden teleological principle of unity specifiable in fully intensional terms. 

In consequence, along this single access - Aristotle’s rejection of the ἁρμο- 
via theory — we find no development, and indeed no room for development. It 
would thus be unsustainable to treat the Eudemus as an Academic work written 
in fealty to Platonic metaphysics; and it would be similarly unsustainable to treat 
De philosophia as a transitional work, in which we might spy an Aristotle just 
emerging from his early Platonism by finding his own voice. If De philosophia 
is in fact a manifesto of emancipation, as Jaeger intimates, then it is one 
which already embraces a mature version of Aristotle’s teleology. If, then, 
these are early works — and this seems to me very much in doubt - then they 
provide strong evidence of hylomorphism in Aristotle from his Academic days, 
and thus no evidence of, so to speak, a pre-Aristotelian, Platonic Aristotle, at 
least not where the metaphysics of souls and bodies are concerned. Looked at 
from the opposite angle, if they are in fact works written later in his career, 
then we have further good reason to avoid non-doctrinal speculation about 
their origins and their relations to Aristotle’s exoteric works. In either case, we 
have good evidence of an easy symbiosis and co-habitation of hylomorphism 
and anti-harmonism in the Eudemus, De philosophia, and De anima. 


Jason G. Rheins 
The Spurious Fragments of a Supposed 
Aristotelian Argument from Design 


Introduction: Removing Spuria from Fragments of 
De Philosophia is Overdue 


This little essay is a bit of minor surgery. In the fragmentary remains of the De 
philosophia -- a small and delicate but important organ in the corpus aristoteli- 
cum -- there is an old and unhealthy abscess that must be treated. The scanty 
reports and fragments of Aristotle’s lost works are central to accounts of his phil- 
osophical development, and in such accounts the De philosophia often figures as 
his chief “middle” work.! Amongst the fragments of the De philosophia with the 
greatest potential to indicate radical philosophical differences between his 
“early” or “middle” popular works and his surviving, acroamatic ones are Cice- 
ro’s De natura deorum 11.xxxvii.95-96 (frag. 13.1 Ross) and a group of possibly 
related texts that are purported to represent Aristotle’s deployment or even in- 
vention of the argument from design.” Due to its similarities with Plato’s celebrat- 


1 Whether or not the De philosophia was the key work of a putative “middle period”, its “frag 
ments” have long been at the center of the debates over the development of Aristotle’s philos 
ophy of mind, ontology, cosmology, and theology and thereby his intellectual evolution more 
generally. Of seminal importance in this respect is Jaeger (1923) (references herein are to Robin 
son’s translation). The early debate was dominated by the positions of Jaeger and H. von Arnim 
(1931), who differed especially with respect to the theology of the De philosophia and the point at 
which Aristotle developed his concept of the unmoved mover. See Guthrie (1933 1934) and the 
useful overview of Chroust (1963). For better or worse, frags. 21.1 and 21.2 Ross, and the vexing 
frag. 26 Ross especially, have been central to debates about the development of Aristotle’s the 
ology. Chroust (1973a) II 180 3 provides a good summary of many of the controversies and 
views pertaining to the latter. 

2 Throughout I will refer to supposed fragments of the De philosophia adopting Ross’ numeration, 
with occasional subdivisions when different passages are included under the same number. Acon 
cordance for these references can be found at the end of this chapter. On frag. 13.1 as evidencing a 
teleological argument: Bywater (1877) 83; Walzer (1934) 77; Jaeger (1948) 163; Ross (1959) 175 6; 
Chroust (1973a) II 159 74 and (1973b) 19 22; Guthrie (1981) 87 8; Bos (1989) 177 8 (Bos takes 
it to be a teleological argument showing that the heavens are gods, not created by some “meta 
cosmic” gods); Baghdassarian (2016) 21 5; Megino Rodriguez (2016) 211 2. Following Rose’s sug 
gestion that Aristotle and Plato were characters in Phil., some attribute the fragment to the char 
acter of Plato or the Platonist in book II. See Bignone (1936) 257 and Untersteiner (1963), xxi ii and 
182 3. If true, that would make the passage something of a brilliant emulation of Plato’s myth 
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ed allegory of the cave (R. VII 514a1ff.), frag. 13.1 is sometimes referred to as Ar- 
istotle’s “cave” or “cave argument”. It is more apt to call it the “subterraneans 
argument” [SA], though, as it tells the story of what happens when men who 
live all their lives underground in well-lit, comfortable homes - not caves - arrive 
for the first time at the surface and observe the heavens. 

The pressure commentators friendly to Aristotle have often felt to find some spe- 
cial virtue in the SA that makes it more than a mere Platonic pastiche has been a 
strong motive for reading frag. 13.1 as a seminal formulation of the argument 
from design. Attributing an argument from design to Aristotle would imply his en- 
dorsement of: the creation of the cosmos, major parts of the heavens, and/or the 
natural species of plants and animals, rather than their eternal existence; much 
of the order of nature being the product of deliberate, intelligent volition or “unnatu- 
ral” teleology, rather than “natural” teleology; and, god(s) having knowledge and 
interest in the inferior parts of reality, rather than ignorance and benign indifference 
concerning all inferior things.? Thus, if the traditional interpretation of frag. 13.1 and 
company were correct, we would have to wonder whether, when, and how Aristotle 
developed his eternalism or annexed his mature, natural teleology from Plato’s cre- 
ationism and providential, unnatural teleology. 


making in both style and substance, drawing on both the allegory of the cave and the account of 
the hollows in the eschatological myth of the Phaedo (108d9ff.). However, as Tarän (1966) 466 
forcefully argued, there is far too little evidence to ground the conjecture that Plato was a charac 
ter. See Megino Rodriguez (2016) 215 7 as well as his contribution to this volume. 

3 See Moreau (1962) 24 and Meijer (2007) 50n285. Here, I follow the characterization of the fun 
damental differences between Aristotle’s “natural” and Plato’s “unnatural” teleology given by 
Lennox (2001) 281 3. Megino Rodriguez (2016) 215 7 and chapter 3 in this book, argues that 
it is not necessary to pawn off frag. 13.1 on Plato or a Platonic speaker in Phil. II. We agree 
that this unnecessary insofar as we both believe that the passage is consistent with fundamen 
tally “Aristotelian” rather than “Platonic” theology and metaphysics. However, we differ in what 
we take the passage to be arguing and what we judge as consistent or inconsistent with an “Ar 
istotelian” view. Megino accepts the authenticity of frags. 12b and 13.2, two design arguments 
whose Aristotelian provenance I reject infra (in 883 and 4 respectively). These passages inform 
his reading of frag. 13.1, which he takes to have a design argument and to imply god or gods 
as designers of a sort. We know that Aristotle argued for eternalism in Phil., but Megino thinks 
the providential creation(ism) in these passages stops short of the kind of cosmogonical creation 
that would violate Aristotle’s eternalism. I disagree with this assessment. Were frags. 12b or 13.2 
authentic and/or were frag. 13.1 to embrace a design argument or demiurgical gods of the sort 
that Megino believes it does, then that in itself would make the theology therein essentially prov 
idential and (in some sense) creationist, or, in a word, “Platonist”. Thus, we would either have to 
say that Aristotle retained “Platonic” theological views in Phil., or that he reserved his less “Pla 
tonic”, less providential theology for his acroamatic audience, or that these words come from the 
mouth of a Platonic character and/or the account of the Platonic philosophy in Phil. I. 
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There are three problems with this approach. First, the long-held view that frag. 
13.1 shows Aristotle developing or embracing the argument from design is a misin- 
terpretation of the passage.” (The same is true concerning frag. 12a.1, but this is less 
often understood as an argument from design.) Second, the possession of a seminal 
or even original formulation of the argument from design would do little to vindi- 
cate the passage’s philosophical originality or brilliance. It is both a dubitable 
and dubious distinction: that Plato had already envisioned and with some caveats 
endorsed the argument from design obviates the potential value of this reading as 
evidence of Aristotle’s originality.” At the same time, the fact that Aristotle rejected 
intelligent design in his school notes implies that he either turned his back on this 
argument or he kept it and thereby failed to be fully consistent. Third, all the other 
fragments in this group which might contain design arguments are demonstrably 
spurious. Proving this last point is the object of this paper. 


Uncontested Passages [authentically Aristotle, but no design arguments] 
frag. 12a.1 = Sextus, M. IX.20-23 [the “SA”] frag. 13.1 = Cicero, Nat. Deor. Il.xxxvii.95 - 96 
Target Passages [design arguments, but inauthentically Aristotle] 

frag. 12b = Sextus, M. IX.26-27 
frag. 13.2 = Philo, Leg. Ill.xxxii.97 -- 99 frag. 13.3 = Philo, Praem. VIl.41-43 
frag. 13.4 = Philo, Spec. Ill.xxxiv.185-194 frag. 12.4 Rose? = Philo, Spec. 1.vi.32-35 
Sister Passage 
“Ss,” = Philo, Abr. XXX.158-159 


4 Johnson (2005) 259 63 rejects attributing the teleological argument to Aristotle and sees our 
passage as a description of how earlier humans arrived at a conception of the gods, not how we 
might prove that there are gods. He has reiterated this position in Johnson (2019) 83 5. A sketch 
of this position is also presented by Sedley (2007) 205n1. Segev (2017) 27 49 discusses frag. 13.1 
at length and argues extensively against reading it as an argument from design. (His arguments 
that it is a criticism of the traditional gods and of the Platonic Forms are much less convincing.) 
See also Corcilius (2017) 61. 

5 Laws ΧΙ 966e2 967a5. Cf. Republic VII 529c6 530b4, Sophist 265c1 e7, Philebus 2845 e6, 
and Laws X 886a2 5. Sedley (2007) 82ff. identifies “the first recorded antecedent of the Argu 
ment from Design” in Xenophon’s Memorabilia, and hypothesizes that it could have been the 
brainchild of the historical Socrates. (Depending on the dates of their compositions, Republic 
VII 529c6 530b4 could be earlier.) Xenophon’s Socrates tries to persuade Aristodemus and Eu 
thydemus to honor and worship the gods more piously by showing them that the gods are not 
indifferent but “devote much care to mankind” (Mem. 1.iv.14 and IV.iii.12, respectively). Socrates 
adduces as evidence various ways in which divine craftmanship makes the world well ordered 
and well suited to human happiness. Thus, while they appeal to divine craftsmanship to make a 
theological point, these arguments are not “design arguments” in the sense of being proofs of 
god(s)’s existence. R. Parker has argued for precursors of the teleological argument in other 5th 
century authors (Herodotus, Euripides, Aristophanes, and Antiphon) in Parker (1992) 89ff. 
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The alleged fragments of the De philosophia which we will discuss are: frag. 12b 
from Sextus Empiricus’ Adversus Physicos, and frags. 13.2, 13.3, 13.4, and frag. 
12.4 Rose? from various works by Philo of Alexandria. Let us call these our “target 
passages”. We will also consider a fifth excerpt from Philo, Abr. XXX.158-159 
(“S,”), which is a “sister passage” belonging to the same family of cosmic pan- 
orama passages as the four targets and very closely related to frag. 13.4.° The at- 
tribution of frag. 13.2 (and thence the others) to Aristotle’s De philosophia is due 
most of all to the work of I. Bywater.’ Citing Bywater, V. Rose included several of 
the targets in his collection of ancient passages passed off as being from Aristo- 
tle, which, somewhat ironically, has formed the basis of all subsequent collec- 
tions of the fragments and testimonies to Aristotle’s lost works. Other scholars 
have voiced suspicions about the authenticity of one or more of the target pas- 
sages.® I wish to go one step further and to justify reclassifying the targets from 
dubia to spuria by reinforcing, extending, and supplementing these doubts with 
additional arguments and the careful examination of the target passages in rela- 
tion to one another and to other passages in Philo’s corpus. 

Spurious or not, the target passages do contain examples of arguments from 
design or endorsements of “intelligent design”. Thus their chief significance in 
Aristotelian studies has been their pernicious tendency to bias and distort the 
interpretation of the other two passages previously mentioned, frag. 12a.1 and 


6 Although they do not rise to the level of being “sister passages”, it is at least worth mention 
ing Migr. XXXIIL184 185 and Somn. 1.x.53 54, which are surveys of [Chaldaean] physics/mete 
orology as against “cosmic panoramas”. Migr. XXXIIL.184 185 surveys the studies of the Chal 
daeans by imagining them floating through up through and above the air, and “treading the 
aither” (αἰθεροβατεῖτε) “walking on air” as we might say, but the sense is more like our phrase 
“their headls] in the clouds”. In addition to its predominantly astronomical topics, it also men 
tions the investigation of the “earth and the seas and the rivers, and the natures of plants and 
animals”. Somn. 1.Χ.53 54 enumerates topics about the heavens (“subjects relating to the exter 
nal senses”) studied by the Chaldaeans more directly than Migr. XXXIIL184 185, although it 
does imagine them wanting to ascend to heaven despite being grounded. This passage is 
more exclusively occupied with questions related to “heaven”, but many topics of terrestrial cos 
mology had already been surveyed by Philo at Somn. L.iii.17 20 (and contrasted against even 
more intractable celestial questions surveyed in Somn. 1.iv.21 24). In both passages, the surveys 
of the Chaldaeans’ studies are parts of a question and a rebuke imaginatively put to the Chal 
daeans: “why do you bother to study x, y, and z, things above and beyond you?” They are then 
counseled to turn inward and reflect critically on themselves. While the mostly astronomical top 
ics they survey have some resemblance to those in Spec. IIl.xxxiv.187 188, the two Chaldaean 
meteorological surveys ultimately are more like one another than they are like the cosmic pan 
oramas of the target passages and S.. 

7 Specifically Bywater (1877). 

8 Johnson (2005) 259 and (2019) 84; Meijer (2007) 51 2; Baghdassarian (2016) 23n4. 
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13.1, which I will refer to as the “uncontested passages”. The degree of their fidel- 
ity to the text of Aristotle’s De philosophia cannot be known precisely, and their 
interpretation is currently much debated, but these two are “uncontested” inso- 
far as their basic authenticity is uncontroversial. Once the uncontested passages 
are read as arguments from design, it becomes less implausible to read the de- 
sign arguments in the target passages as echoes of the same, and thus as frag- 
ments of the same lost, Aristotelian original. And with that, we are caught in 
a vicious cycle of bad data and bad theory mutually reinforcing one another. 

I will not attempt in this essay to argue about the interpretation of the un- 
contested fragments. I ask the reader either to suppose for argument’s sake 
that the uncontested passages are not arguments from design or else to suspend 
temporarily his or her knowledge and judgments about the uncontested frag- 
ments altogether. Thence, we will independently consider the contexts and con- 
tents of the target passages in order to judge their provenance. Doing so, I be- 
lieve, will persuasively show that there are no plausible, independent reasons 
to suppose them to be fragments or even echoes of Aristotle’s lost work(s), 
but that there are numerous indications of non-Aristotelian influences upon 
them. 

After briefly summarizing the uncontested passages, I will begin with target 
passage frag. 12b from Sextus’ Adversus Physicos, which can be dispensed with 
comparative swiftness and ease. The substance of the paper will examine the 
language and themes of the four remaining target passages, frag. 13.2, 13.3, 
13.4 and frag. 12.4 Rose’, and their “sister passage”, S,, all from Philo. These pas- 
sages form a sort of family or belong to what we might call a single “property 
cluster”. They share a large number of very specific features, and while no one 
passage has all of the common features, all of the passages have most of 
them. Several of these tropes are highly distinctive of Philo; a few might even 
be unique or original to him, while others are borrowed from or inspired by 
the Septuagint (LXX) Torah, Plato’s dialogues, various Stoic sources, and per- 
haps even Hellenistic, Pseudo-Pythagorean texts. So far as we can tell, though, 
they are not borrowed from Aristotle or his De philosophia. 


1 The Undisputed Passages and the Lay of the 
Land 


As mentioned above, frag. 13.1, from the second book of Cicero’s De natura deo- 
rum (I1.xxxvii.95-96), is the fragment of one of Aristotle’s lost works, probably 
the De philosophia, at the heart of debates over his possible employment of argu- 
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ments from design.? It is cited by Balbus the Stoic in his discussion of provi- 
dence.!® Here is how he relates Cicero’s version of the SA: 


Praeclare ergo Aristoteles “si essent”, inquit, “qui sub terra semper habitavissent bonis et in 
lustribus domicilis quae essent ornata signis atque picturis instructaque rebus iis omnibus 
quibus abundant ü qui beati putantur, nec tamen exissent ungquam supra terram, accepissent 
autem fama et audititone esse quoddam numen et vim deorum, deinde aliquo tempore pate 
factis terrae faucibus ex illis abditis sedibus evadere in haec loca quae nos incolimus atque 
exire potuissent, cum repente terram et maria caelumque ‘vidissent, nubium magnitudinem 
ventrorumque vim cognovissent aspexissentque solem eiusque cum magnitudinem pulchritu 
dinemque tum etiam efficientiam cognovissent quod is diem efficeret toto caelo luce diffusa, 
cum autem terras nox opacasset tum caelum totum cernerent astris distinctum et ornatum 
lunaeque luminum varietatem tum crescentis tum senescentis eorumque omnium ortus et oc 
casus atque in omni aeternitate ratos immutabilesque cursus: quae cum viderent, profecto et 
esse deos et haec tanta opera deorum esse arbitrarentur’. atque haec quidem ille.... 


Great was the saying of Aristotle: “Suppose there were men who had lived always under 
ground, in good and well lighted dwellings, adorned with statues and pictures, and fur 
nished with everything in which those who are thought happy abound. Suppose, however, 
that they had never gone above ground, but had learned by report and hearsay that there is 
divine authority and power. Suppose that then, at some time, the jaws of the earth opened, 
and they were able to exit and make their way from those hidden dwellings into these re 
gions which we inhabit. When they suddenly saw earth and seas and sky, when they 
learned the grandeur of clouds and the power of winds, when they saw the sun and learned 
his grandeur and beauty and the power shown in his filling the sky with light and making 


9 See note 2, supra. 

10 In modern editions of the text, II.xxxvii.95 96 falls in the discussion of providence, the third 
topic and longest section of Balbus’ speech (II.xxix.73 1xi.153). According to Auvray Assayas 
(1997) 89f, in manuscripts prior to 1507 there is a different order of paragraphs. What is now 
Nat. Deor. 11.xxxiii.86 1xii.155 either occurs immediately after Il.v.15 or in the middle of II.vi.16 
with a line from II.lxii.156 interposed between Il.vi.16a and Il.xxxiv.86: that is, either: “A: 
1 16a; 156/86b 156; 16b 86a; 156 168; or Β: 1 15; 86 156; 15b 86; 156 168”. The modern ar 
rangement is due to the intervention of humanist Angelo Poliziano, i.e. “Ange Politien” 
(1454 1494), who believed that he was correcting an inversion of pages in earlier editions. Auv 
ray Assayas thinks that Poliziano could have been mistaken, and she doubts that the four topic 
organization given by Cicero’s Balbus existed or was prominent elsewhere in the Stoic tradition: 
see Auvray Assayas (2005) 233 46. In its position in the old manuscripts, II.xxxvii.95 96 
indeed all of II.xxxiii.86 1xii.155 are in the arguments for the gods’ existence and are an in 
credibly elaborate development of either Cleanthes’ point at II.v.15 that belief in the gods arises 
from and is secured by the observation of the heavens, or Chrysippus’ argument in Il.vi.16 for a 
superhuman intellect responsible for the heavens (since it is beyond human capacity) and that 
this would be God. But regardless of its place in the wider structure of Nat. Deor. 11, at 
I.xxxvii.95 96 the SA falls immediately between design arguments against Epicurean views 
of the fortuitous formation of worlds, and these arguments seem equally ready to support either 
thesis, i.e. the god(s)’s existence or their providence. 
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day; when, again, night darkened the lands and they saw the whole sky picked out and 
adorned with stars, and the varying lights of the moon as it waxes and wanes, and the ris 
ings and settings of all these bodies, and their courses settled and immutable to all eternity; 
when they saw those things, most certainly they would have judged both that there are 
gods and that these great works are the works of gods.” Thus far Aristotle. 


Phil., frag. 13.1 = Cicero, Nat. Deor. II.xxxvii.95 96 (trans. Ross, with some modifications) 


The SA fragment is typically catalogued and studied side-by-side with frag. 12a.1 
(= frag. 11 Rose’), a report from Sextus Empiricus’ Adversus Physicos (shortly be- 
fore the aforementioned target passage, frag. 12b). In the course of listing various 
dogmatic views about the origins (archai) of the conception (ennoia) of “gods”, 
Sextus reports Aristotle’s account that there are two sources: (1) the “psychoge- 
netic” and (2) the “meteorogenetic”.'! The first source is dreams and visions, par- 
ticularly ones that appear to have mantic or prognostic value. The second is the 
heavens, especially the orderly motions of heavenly phenomena, i.e. meteöra: 


Ἀριστοτέλης δὲ ἀπὸ δυεῖν ἀρχῶν ἔννοιαν θεῶν ἔλεγε γεγονέναι ἐν τοῖς ἀνθρώποις, ἀπό TE 
τῶν περὶ ψυχὴν συμβαινόντων καὶ ἀπὸ τῶν μετεώρων. ἀλλ᾽ ἀπὸ μὲν τῶν περὶ τὴν ψυχὴν 
συμβαινόντων διὰ τοὺς ἐν τοῖς ὕπνοις γινομένους ταύτης ἐνθουσιασμοὺς καὶ τὰς μαν 
τείας.... ἐκ τούτων οὖν, φησίν, ὑπενόησαν οἱ ἄνθρωποι εἶναί τι θεῖον, τὸ καθ᾽ ἑαυτὸ ἐοικὸς 
τῇ ψυχῇ καὶ πάντων ἐπιστημονικώτατον. ἀλλὰ δὴ καὶ ἀπὸ τῶν μετεώρων: θεασάμενοι γὰρ 
μεθ’ ἡμέραν μὲν ἥλιον περιπολοῦντα, νύκτωρ δὲ τὴν εὔτακτον τῶν ἄλλων ἀστέρων κίνη 
σιν, ἐνόμισαν εἶναί τινα θεὸν τὸν τῆς τοιαύτης κινήσεως καὶ εὐταξίας αἴτιον. τοιοῦτος 
μὲν καὶ ὁ Ἀριστοτέλης. 

And Aristotle said that the conception of gods has arisen in humans from two sources 
[archön]: both from things that happen to the soul and from things in the sky [meteöra]: 
from things that happen to the soul because of the inspirations that occur in sleep and 
from divinations.... It is from these, he says, that men conceived of something divine, in 
and of itself something resembling the soul and also the most comprehending of all things. 
But also from things in the sky [meteöra]; for having observed the sun taking its course by 
day, and the well ordered motion of the other stars by night they thought some god to be 
the cause of this sort of motion and orderliness. Such is Aristotle. 


frag. 12a.1 = Sextus, M IX.20 23 (trans. Bett, slightly modified) 


What this report tells us is that Aristotle developed a theory about whence a con- 
ception of the gods originated, but not necessarily how such a conception was 
proven to correspond to reality. The SA likewise seems well-suited to illustrate 
the meteorogenetic process of conceptualization, but not theological demonstra- 
tion. 


11 Bywater (1877) called these the “psychical” and “cosmical”. On the “psychogenetic” ac 
count, cf. frag. 12a.2 = Cicero Div. 1.xxx.67 ff. 
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The interpretation of the SA as an argument from design does not strictly de- 
pend upon accepting the target passages as authentic. One can read the SA as a 
teleological argument on the basis of its internal content or its position and func- 
tion in Balbus’ speech while rejecting one or more of the targeted passages on 
philological grounds. For example, F. Baghdassarian regards frags. 12a, 12b, 
and 13.1 as teleological arguments and even an extension of Platonic arguments 
in Laws XII (967de), but still chooses to exclude frag. 13.2 as too delicat a source, 
given its tonalit6 manifestement stoicienne."” Still, accepted as authentic, the tar- 
get passages motivate reading frag. 13.1 as a design argument and can be count- 
ed as Aristotelian design arguments in their own right. 


2 The Burden of Proof for the Target Passages 
and the Spuriousness of Frag. 12b 


Before setting out to discredit the attribution of these passages to Aristotle and 
the De philosophia, we ought to determine where the burden of proof falls here; 
must we disprove these as fragments, or do they still require proof from those 
who consider them authentic? To answer that question, let us postulate three 
rules of thumb. First, authors who have been proven generally reliable should 
receive the benefit of the doubt that their reports are unlikely to be outright fab- 
rications. Second, if one wants to claim that a passage in an author comes from 
another source -- even though that source has not been flagged by the author in 
any clear way - then one requires positive reasons for attributing the passage to 
the proposed source. Third, one should not attribute an author’s words or 
thoughts to one outside source (primarily) when they are more likely to originate 
from some other source(s) or from the author herself. 

We accept the validity of frag. 13.1 as a (translated) fragment of one of Aris- 
totle’s lost works — most likely the De philosophia, althoush this is less certain — 
because Cicero is an astute and learned reader of philosophy who seems sincere 
in his desire to bring a greater knowledge of it to his Roman audience and to 
make it an active part of Latin literature. Whatever the differences might be be- 
tween Aristotle’s Urquell and Cicero’s translation, when he has Balbus directly 


12 Baghdassarian (2016) 23n4. The use of the analogical argument may well draw on Stoic de 
velopments, but for Philo, at least, there is one important difference: in frag. 13.2, God is grasped 
from the shadow he casts (or rather from the shadow of his shadow), viz. the visible world that 
he created in imitation of the intelligible world. But for Philo, the Chaldaeans (and Stoics) erred 
by identifying the world itself or its soul as [the highest] god(s), and that is not suggested here. 
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attribute the SA to Aristotle we have no good reason to doubt that there was 
some Aristotelian passage ultimately being drawn upon. We also accept frag. 
12a.1 as a legitimate report; Sextus might not be a perfect source either, but 
there is no reason to doubt the authenticity or basic veracity of his report of Ar- 
istotle’s account of the origins of conceptions of the gods in frag. 12a.1." 

Things stand differently with the target passages. That is not to say that Philo 
is unreliable or that Sextus suddenly becomes unreliable in frag. 12b (M. 
IX.26-27), only a few paragraphs after 12a.1 (ibid. 20 - 23). Rather, these authors 
simply do not attribute the target passages to Aristotle. Therefore, there should 
be no initial presumption that these are fragments of the De philosophia or 
any other lost work of the Stagirite. The onus of proof falls on anyone who wish- 
es to accept these as fragments or testimonies to give reasons why we ought to 
think that they are unacknowledged quotations, paraphrases, or echoes of Aris- 
totle at all. 

Let us begin with frag. 12b: 


ἔνιοι δὲ ἐπὶ τὴν ἀπαράβατον καὶ εὔτακτον τῶν οὐρανίων κίνησιν παραγινόμενοι φασὶ τὴν 
ἀρχὴν ταῖς τῶν θεῶν ἐπινοίαις ἀπὸ ταύτης γεγονέναι πρῶτον: ὥσπερ γὰρ εἴ τις ἐπὶ τῆς Τρω 
ικῆς καθεζόμενος Ἴδης ἑώρα τὴν τῶν Ἑλλήνων στρατείαν μετὰ πολλοῦ κόσμου καὶ τάξεως 
[ἐν] τοῖς πεδίοις προσιοῦσαν, “ἱππῆας μὲν πρῶτα σὺν ἵπποισιν καὶ ὄχεσφιν], πεζοὺς δ᾽ 
&£örudelv]” [Π. IV.297 8], πάντως ἂν ὁ τοιοῦτος εἰς ἔννοιαν ἦλθε τοῦ ὅτι ἔστι τις ὁ διατάσ 
σων τὴν τοιαύτην τάξιν καὶ ἐγκελευόμενος τοῖς ὑπ᾽ αὐτὸν [ἐγϊκοσμουμένοις στρατιώταις, 
οἷον Νέστωρ ἢ ἄλλος τις τῶν ἡρώων, ὃς ἤδει, “κοσμῆσαι ἵππους τε καὶ ἀνέρας 
ἀσπιδιώτας᾽ (Iliad 11.554), καὶ ὃν τρόπον ὁ ἔμπειρος νεώς, ἅμα τῷ θεάσασθαι πόρρωθεν 
ναῦν οὐρίῳ διωκομένην πνεύματι καὶ πᾶσι τοῖς ἱστίοις εὐτρεπιζομένην, συνίησιν ὅτι ἔστι 
τις ὁ κατευθύνων ταύτην καὶ εἰς τοὺς προκειμένους λιμένας κατάγων, οὕτως οἱ πρῶτον 
εἰς οὐρανὸν ἀναβλέψαντες καὶ θεασάμενοι ἥλιον μὲν τοὺς ἀπὸ ἀνατολῆς μέχρι δύσεως δρό 
μους σταδιεύοντα, ἀστέρων δὲ εὐτάκτους τινὰς χορείας, ἐπεζήτουν τὸν δημιουργὸν τῆς 
περικαλλοῦς ταύτης διακοσμήσεως, οὐκ ἐκ ταὐτομάτου στοχαζόμενοι συμβαίνειν αὐτὴν 
ἀλλ᾽ ὑπό τινος κρείττονος καὶ ἀφθάρτου φύσεως, ἥτις ἦν θεός. 


And some turn to the immutable (aparabaton), well ordered motion of the heavenly bodies, 
and say that the starting point of conceptions of gods was initially from this. For just as, if 
someone sitting on Mount Ida at Troy were looking at the Greek army advancing on the 
plain with ample order and arrangement, 


“Knights first with their horses and chariots / Foot soldiers behind”,'* 


he would wholly arrive at a conception that there was someone organizing such an arrange 
ment and commanding the soldiers ordered under him such as Nestor or another one of the 
heroes who knew how 


13 Furthermore, the meteorogenetic account in frag, 12a.1 concurs with Cael. 1.3, 270b1 24, and 
Metaph. XII 8, 1074338 b14. 
14 Iliad IV.297 298. 
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“To put in order horses and shield bearing men”. 


And in the way that someone experienced with ships, upon observing in the distance a ship 
with a favourable wind behind it and all its sails well set, instantly understands that there 
is someone directing it and leading it to its intended harbour, so those who first looked up 
at heaven and observed the sun running its courses from rising to setting and the stars’ 
well ordered dances (eutaktous...choreias) would look for the craftsman of this utterly beau 
tiful created order (diakosmösis), guessing that it did not happen by chance accident, but 
by some stronger (kreittonos) and imperishable nature, which would be god (hetis En theos). 


Phil., frag. 12b = Sextus, M. IX.26 27 (trans. Bett, slightly modified) 


The case for attributing this passage to Aristotle is especially unfavourable, since 
it purports to be the views of someone other than Aristotle. After IX.20 - 23 (frag. 
12a.1), Sextus begins relating the views of other philosophers on the origins of 
the conception of “god(s)” which he thinks are similar to Aristotle’s views in cer- 
tain respects.!* For example, IX.24 relates the meteorogenetic (and thaumagenet- 
ic) view of Democritus.”” IX.25 presents a view of Epicurus’ that is at least super- 
ficially similar to Aristotle’s psychogenetic account. 

In addition to IX.26-7 being presented among several non-Aristotelian 
views, there are five good, internal reasons to identify the account presented 
therein as Stoic. Immediately after this passage, its account is contrasted with 
one propounded by some of the “newer Stoics” (neöterön Stöikön) regarding 
the superior faculties of the first men with which they perceived the gods directly 
(IX.28). The contrast suggests that IX.26 -7 is discussing a view held by the older 
Stoics or by Stoics in general.'? Second, the term for “immutable” (aparabaton) is 
Post-Aristotelian. We first find it associated with Chrysippus’ definition of “fate” 
as “an immutable chain of causes” in the fourth book of his On Providence (Περὶ 
Προνοίας), and it may have been one of the many neologisms he invented.'? 
Third, the “Craftsman” (demiourgos) here appears to be based on the Demiurge 
of the Timaeus, whom the Stoics adapted and prominently incorporated into 
their own conception of God.?° Fourth, the example of “a ship in the distance” 
is used to the very same effect in Balbus’ argument at Nat. Deor. Il.xxxiv.87, that 


15 Ibid. 11.554. 

16 Bett (2012) 8n25. 

17 A75 DK = D207 Laks Most. 

18 So Mutschmann, but Bett (2012) 8n25 is unconvinced. 

19 SVF 11.917, 918, 1000. It is not impossible that Sextus introduced the term here himself, but 
the subject strongly suggests that this passage has a Stoic heritage. See Untersteiner (1963) 172. 
20 Reydams Schils (1999); Sedley (2002) 60 6; (2007) 206 10 and 225 30; Long (2010) 47 52; 
Powers (2013). 
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given the utility and beauty of the world, nature must have been created by in- 
telligence, not chance: 


Qui igitur convenit, signum aut tabulam pictam cum aspexeris, scire adhibitam esse artem, 
cumque procul cursum navigü videris, non dubitare, quin id ratione atque arte moveatur, 
aut cum solarium vel descriptum vel ex aqua contemplere, intellegere declarari horas arte, 
non casu, mundum autem, qui et has ipsas artes et earum artifices et cuncta conplectatur 
consilü et rationis esse expertem putare. 


When you see a statue or a painting, you recognize the exercise of art; when you observe 
from a distance the course of a ship, you do not hesitate to assume that its motion is guided 
by reason and by art; when you look at a sundial or a water clock, you infer that it tells the 
time by art and not by chance; how then can it be consistent to suppose that the world, 
which includes both the works of art in question, the craftsmen who made them, and every 
thing else besides, can be devoid of purpose and of reason? 


Fifth and finally, the claim that the craftsman of this utterly beautiful “created- 
order” (diakosmeseös) is “of a stronger (and imperishable) nature” (kreittonos... 
phuseös) is curious. Stronger than what, exactly? If we look to the first theolog- 
ical argument Balbus attributes to Chrysippus at Nat. Deor. 11.vi.16 the term 
makes sense here. Chrysippus argued that if the heavens displayed a never-end- 
ing regularity that could not be created by man, then whatever produced it 
would have to be greater (melius) than man. The significance of kreittonos is real- 
ly kreittonos anthröpou.”' This is similar to an argument that Sextus attributes to 
Cleanthes, that if there are natures that are naturally superior to others, then 
there must be a best nature, and as human beings are imperfect, the best and 
(most) perfect nature must belong to something superior to humans, and this 
would be god[s].”* Different but equally Stoic possibilities are that this “stronger” 
or “more powerful” refers to the world as a whole as against any of its parts or 
anything else or Zeno’s argument that the world, as a rational being is superior 
to the non-rational.?? The latter, Sextus suggests, is akin to the argument in the 
Timaeus that the world was created as an intelligent animal in order that it 


21 Once an immortal nature superior to man is granted, Chrysippus’ argument has a “theony 
mous step”: this superior nature is “god”, for, “what would you possibly call this besides ‘god’?” 
(id autem quid potius dixeris uam deum?). This matches the capstone of the argument in the last 
line of M. IX.26 27, ἥτις ἦν θεός, indicating that this is the same “theonymous step”. 

22 Sextus, M. IX.88 91. Cleanthes may have been adapting Aristotle’s theological argument in 
Phil. that where there is a better, there must be a best (frag. 16). See Meijer (2007) 55 6. 

23 Sextus, M. IX.115 118 and IX.104 respectively. See Sedley (2007) 225 Εἴ. 
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would be as beautiful as any creation could 6.2, In short, the material in frag. 
12b does not belong to Aristotle, but the Stoics.?° 


3 Rolling Back Bywater’s Arguments and 
Influence 


Since none of the alleged fragments of Aristotelian design arguments from Philo 
purports itself to be presenting material of Aristotelian provenance, we must ask 
what originally recommended them to be taken as fragments or testimonia from 
the De philosophia. Ingram Bywater’s influential article of 1877 bears considera- 
ble responsibility for the misattribution of these fragments to Aristotle and for 
the persistent misreading of frag. 13.1 as an argument from design.?* Bywater fo- 
cused his attention on frag. 13.2, but once frag. 13.2 was accepted it was natural 
to include frag. 12.4 Rose? and frag. 13.3, and if frag. 13.3 then frag. 13.4, too. Such 
was Bywater’s unhesitant confidence in asserting the former’s Aristotelian prov- 
enance - and such was the acclaim for the future Regius Professor’s identifica- 
tion of Aristotle’s Protrepticus in Iamblichus only eight years earlier -- that his 
attribution was treated with credibility despite the fact that it stood on three ex- 
tremely weak beams of support: 


1) Bywater’s antecedent theory that the design argument itself and much of the 
theological argumentation attributed by Cicero and others to the early Stoics 
were really Aristotle’s unacknowledged inventions; 

2) his mistaken understanding of frag. 13.2’s phrase “those who seem to philos- 
ophize best” as a reference to Aristotle; 

3) his impressions of which passages in Philo et al. echoed the Urquell for frag. 
13.1 as he reconstructed and unjustifiably expanded it.” 


The first beam was thoroughly ill-conceived. It is not that the early Stoics origi- 
nated an entirely new theory of intelligent design or invented their arguments 
from design independently. We know exactly who their sources were, and they 


24 M. IX.105 107, citing Ti. 2947 30a2 and 3001 c1. Sextus does not say that Zeno took this 
argument from the Timaeus, but given the work’s profound influence on early Stoicism, it is a 
reasonable surmise. See note 21, supra. 

25 CE. Aetius, Plac. 1.6 = SVF 11.1009, which reports meteöra as the first of several sources of con 
ceptions about the gods. 

26 Johnson (2005) 260 1. 

27 Bywater (1877) 83 4. 
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were not Aristotle but Xenophon and Plato. If the influences were not already 
clear enough, the Stoic adaptation of arguments from Xenophon’s Memorabilia 
is explicitly attested to by both Cicero and Sextus.”® Bywater knew that the argu- 
ment from design came in many forms in antiquity “from the Memorabilia down- 
wards”, and this observation makes it all the more curious why he assumed that 
Aristotle must be the Stoics’ and Philo’s primary source for such arguments.”? It 
seems that this was an egregious case of confirmation bias: the more evidence 
he gathered of supposedly non-Aristotelian sources for Stoic theology, the 
more he became convinced that that Cicero et al. had suppressed or failed to ac- 
knowledge Aristotle’s influence. 

Second, Bywater took “those who seem to philosophize best” (hoi dokountes 
arista philosophein) at the beginning of frag. 13.2 to be a reference to Aristotle, 
but this is extremely unlikely. What is most probable is that Philo is invoking 
the Stoics and/or “the Chaldaeans”, that is Babylonian astronomers. The evi- 
dence that Philo means the Stoics is his use of a similar phrase to describe 
them at Aet. XV.75, “the best natural philosophers”.?° The other possibility is 
that Philo means the Chaldaeans whom he frequently describes as being preemi- 
nent in natural philosophy or astronomy/meteorology, more specifically.?' They 
and the philosophy they represent are an important symbol in Philo’s allegorical 
interpretation of the story of Abraham’s migration and in his understanding of 
Moses’ promotion of monotheism and his injunctions against idolatry.” Chal- 
daea (Aram), is the homeland of Abraham and his father, Terah. As the Chal- 
daeans enjoy a preeminent reputation for (mathematical) astronomy and are 
also known for their astrology and their worship of the planets, Philo under- 
stands Abraham’s departure first from Chaldaea (Aram) and then from Charran 
(which symbolizes the senses) as an allegorical symbol for a kind of empiricist, 
natural philosophy that Abraham was well-versed in but eventually outgrew and 
surpassed.”? According to Philo, Chaldaeanism’s restriction of existence and cau- 


28 Nat. Deor. 11.vi.18, IIl.xi.27; M. IX.101. M. IX.97 also gives evidence of later philosophers de 
fending Xenophon’s arguments against an objection by paralogism, while IX.108 110 strongly 
suggests that this might have been one of several paralogisms Alexinus of Elis deployed against 
Zeno of Citium. See Sedley (2007) 210 ff. 

29 Bywater (1877) 82. 

30 Κατὰ τοὺς ἄριστα φυσιολογοῦντας. Even if he had understood the reference to have been to 
the Stoics, Bywater still would have referred the fragment back to Aristotle, since his theory was 
that Stoics were wrongly credited with the teleological argument which Aristotle had invented. 
31 Abr. XV.69; Migr. XXXIL178 179; Somn. 1.x.52 53. Cf. Cong. X.50; Mos. 1.v.23; Virt. XXXIx.212. 
32 On the Chaldaeans and their relation to the Stoics, see Runia (2002) 290. 

33 Abr. XV.69 70, XVIl.77, XVIIL.88; Cong. IX.48 X.50; Gig. XIV.62 63; Heres XX.96 99; Mut. 
1Π.16; Virt. XXXIX.212; Cf. Ebr. XXIIL.94; Praem. X.58. 
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sation to the objects of sense-perception leads to pantheism and astral fatalism, 
and thus the idolatrous error of failing to recognize the real Creator and Ruler of 
the universe, who is invisible and intelligible, and instead treating the creations 
of the “Living God” as if they were the highest god(s).”* 

The distinction in Philo between Stoicism and Chaldaeanism is rather fuzzy. 
The Chaldaeans are not the Stoics, per se, but Philo’s notion of Chaldaeanism 
takes partial inspiration from Stoicism. At one level, the Chaldaeans’ astral fatal- 
ism targets the contemporary practice of astrology, an all-too-common pursuit 
among Hellenistic Jews, and at another level, Philo is echoing the anti-empiri- 
cism of R. VI-VII.? But Philo’s formulation and criticisms of Chaldaeanism 
also seem directed at the Stoics especially with respect to recognizing no higher 
gods than the heavens/physical world itself or its soul, fatalism as such, and the 
view that God is the cause of all things that occur, as against Philo’s Platonic 
view that God is only the cause of good things. The bottom-line for us is that 
frag. 13.2 is not referring to Aristotle or Aristotelianism. 

The last beam was compromised by the faults of the first two. Bywater cor- 
rectly judged that the SA, as it stands in Balbus’ quotation, is insufficient to be a 
persuasive design argument.” (This is one good reason why frag. 13.1 should not 
be read as a teleological argument in the first place!) But he was convinced that 
the SA was supposed to be a design argument, and he therefore concluded that 
key Stoic material Balbus relates before his explicit quotation of Aristotle must 
have belonged to the Aristotelian Urquell.”” This Stoic material contains a denial 
of the possibility that complex order - e.g. the arrangement of the entire cosmos 
or of arrangement of the letters spelling out Ennius’ Annnals, -- is the result of 
the fortuitous collision of atoms.?® By comparing the order of nature to the 
order of artificial, human arrangements it also implies that intelligence is the al- 
ternative explanation or cause for such order: 


34 On taking the stars as causes of all things, good and bad, see Abr. XV.69, Migr. XXXI1.178 
181, Praem. 111.15 20, Somn. 1.x.52 60 and xi.66 67; Spec. 1.111.14 16; Virt. XXXIX.212. Philo 
is no doubt influenced by the first theological trope in R. II 379a7 c7. 

35 Abr.XV.69 71, XV1.76, ΧΥΠ.77, XVII.88; Heres LVII.289; Praem. VII.45 46; Somn. 
1.xiii.72 73. 

36 Bywater (1877) 83. 

37 On Bywater’s mistake, see Johnson (2005) 261, who astutely notes that Balbus is very precise 
about where his quotation of Aristotle begins and ends. 

38 The Stoic critique of (Epicurean) Atomism here and after the quotation of Aristotle are likely 
to be influenced by examples used by Lucretius, and Lucretius himself may have been respond 
ing to Aristotle’s De philosophia. See Clay (1997) 188ff. 
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quod nescio an ne in uno quidem versu possit tantum valere fortuna. Isti autem quem ad 
modum adseverant ex corpusculis non calore non qualitate aliqua (quam ποιότητα Graeci vo 

cant) non sensu praeditis sed concurrentibus temere atque casu mundum esse perfectum, vel 
innumerabiles potius in omni puncto temporis alios nasci alios interire, quodsi mundum ef 
ficere potest concursus atomorum, cur porticum cur templum cur domum cur urbem non pot 
est, quae sunt minus operosa et multo quidem [faciliora]? Certe ita temere de mundo effutiunt 
ut mihi quidem numquam hunc admirabilem caeli ornatum (qui locus est proximus) suspex 

isse videantur. 


I doubt whether chance could possibly succeed in producing even a single verse! Yet ac 

cording to the assertion of your friends, that out of particles of matter not endowed with 
heat, nor with any “quality” (what Greeks call poiot&s), nor with sense, but colliding to 

gether at haphazard and by chance, the world has emerged complete, or rather a countless 
number of worlds are some of them being born and some perishing at every moment of 
time yet if the clash of atoms can create a world, why can it not produce a colonnade, 
a temple, a house, a city, which are less and indeed much less difficult things to make? 
The fact is, they indulge in such random babbling about the world that I cannot think 
that they have ever looked up at this marvellously beautiful sky which is my next topic. 


Cicero, Nat. Deor. II.xxxvii.93 94 (trans. H. Rackham) 


Therefore, when assessing whether a passage such as frag. 13.2 depended upon 
Aristotle’s De philosophia, Bywater compared them to a hybrid source of his own 
invention which combined frag. 13.1 with the extraneous Stoic material above. So 
constituted, this hybrid version: argues that works of artifice cannot be produced 
randomly; compares the cosmos to such artefacts; and uses the specific exam- 
ples of a colonnade, a temple, a house, and a city. As such - and only as 
such - it became plausible to link 13.2 to the expanded 13.1, though dependence 
was still not guaranteed. 

Frag. 12b was also an important “middle term” in linking Bywater’s expand- 
ed frag. 13.1 to the target fragments from Philo. The story of the subterraneans in 
frag. 13.1 itself has no explicit analogical argument and it offers no parallel ex- 
amples of inferring an intelligent creator or manager from a house, a city, a 
ship, or a garment. The “Bywater-addendum” appended to frag. 13.1 an analog- 
ical design argument with the examples of a house and a city. Frag. 12b is a me- 
teorogenetic account of the origin of the apprehension of the gods from the im- 
mutable (aparabaton) and well-ordered (eutakton) motions of the heavens, but it 
justifies this apprehension by adducing two examples suitable to the analogical 
version of the design argument: the formations of the Greek armies at Troy and a 
well-piloted ship under sail. Central to the target passages in Philo and the attri- 
bution of them to De philosophia is the fact that they contain analogical design 
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arguments with the examples of houses, cities, and ships.”” Bywater acknowl- 
edged the fact that frag. 12b seems to represent its sources as the Stoics, not Ar- 
istotle, but once again he dismissed this as more evidence that Aristotle’s sup- 
posediy profound influence on early Stoic theology had gone largely 
unacknowledged in antiquity.” Some commentators have expressed the reason- 
able concern that the contents of frag. 13.1 might have been adulterated by Stoic 
influences or distorted by Cicero’s “translation”, yet it is hard to imagine Stoic 
“accretions” or “intrusions” warping the passage’s sense any worse than the Vic- 
torian source critic’s theory. Along with frag. 12b, we can confidently reject By- 
water’s addendum to 13.1. Are there any good reasons left for referring the target 
passages in Philo back to Aristotle? 


4 Philo’s Cosmic Panoramas and Their 
Non-Aristotelian Influences 
4.1 The Target Passages 


To begin let us consider the passages:*! 


Τίς οὖν ὁ ἐπιγινόμενος χαρακτήρ, θεασώμεθα. ἐζήτησαν οἱ πρῶτοι, πῶς ἐνοήσαμεν τὸ 
θεῖον, εἶθ᾽ οἱ δοκοῦντες ἄριστα φιλοσοφεῖν ἔφασαν, ὅτι ἀπὸ τοῦ κόσμου καὶ τῶν μερῶν 
αὐτοῦ καὶ τῶν ἐνυπαρχουσῶν τούτοις δυνάμεων ἀντίληψιν ἐποιησάμεθα τοῦ αἰτίου" 
ὥσπερ γάρ, εἴ τις ἴδοι δεδημιουργημένην οἰκίαν ἐπιμελῶς προπυλαίοις στοαῖς ἀνδρῶσι 
γυναικωνίτισι τοῖς ἄλλοις οἰκοδομήμασιν, ἔννοιαν λήψεται τοῦ τεχνίτου οὐ γὰρ ἄνευ 
τέχνης καὶ δημιουργοῦ νομιεῖ τὴν οἰκίαν ἀποτελεσθῆναι τὸν αὐτὸν δὲ τρόπον καὶ ἐπὶ 
πόλεως καὶ νεὼς καὶ παντὸς ἐλάττονος ἢ μείζονος κατασκευάσματος, οὕτως δὴ καὶ εἰσελ 
θών τις ὥσπερ εἰς μεγίστην οἰκίαν ἢ πόλιν τόνδε τὸν κόσμον καὶ θεασάμενος οὐρανὸν μὲν 
ἐν κύκλῳ περιπολοῦντα καὶ πάντα ἐντὸς συνειληφότα, πλανήτας δὲ καὶ ἀπλανεῖς ἀστέρας 
κατὰ ταὐτὰ καὶ ὡσαύτως κινουμένους ἐμμελῶς τε καὶ ἐναρμονίως καὶ τῷ παντὶ 
ὠφελίμως, γῆν δὲ τὸν μέσον χῶρον λαχοῦσαν, ὕδατός τε καὶ ἀέρος χύσεις ἐν μεθορίῳ τεταγ 
μένας, ἔτι δὲ ζῷα θνητά τε αὖ καὶ ἀθάνατα καὶ φυτῶν καὶ καρπῶν διαφοράς, λογιεῖται 
δήπου, ὅτι ταῦτα οὐκ ἄνευ τέχνης παντελοῦς δεδημιούργηται, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἦν καὶ ἔστιν ὁ 
τοῦδε τοῦ παντὸς δημιουργὸς ὁ θεός. οἱ δὴ οὕτως ἐπιλογιζόμενοι διὰ σκιᾶς τὸν θεὸν κατα 
λαμβάνουσι, διὰ τῶν ἔργων τὸν τεχνίτην κατανοοῦντες. 


39 Cf. Abr. XLV1.272: πρῶτος ὁ σοφὸς τοῦ ἀνθρώπων γένους, ὡς κυβερνήτης μὲν ἐν νηΐ, ἄρχων 
ὃ ἐν πόλει, στρατηγὸς δ ἐν πολέμῳ, καὶ ψυχὴ μὲν ἐν σώματι, νοῦς δ ἐν ψυχῇ, καὶ πάλιν οὐρα 
νὸς μὲν ἐν κόσμῳ, θεὸς ὃ ἐν οὐρανῷ. 

40 Bywater (1877) 85 6. 

41 The translations are those of F. H. Colson and 6. H. Whitaker with some minor alterations. 
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Let us observe therefore what the character impressed is. The first men sought to find how 
we came to conceive of the Deity. Next those whose philosophy was reputed the best de 
clared that it was from the world and its constituent parts and the forces subsisting in 
these that we gained our apprehension of the cause. Should a man see a house that has 
been crafted with a gateway, colonnades, men’s quarters, women’s quarters, and the 
other buildings, he will get an idea of the artificer, for he will be of opinion that the 
house never reached that completeness without the skill of the craftsman; and in like man 
ner in the case of a city and a ship and every smaller or greater construction. Just so, any 
one entering this world, as it were some vast house or city, and beholding the sky circling 
round and embracing within it all things, and planets and fixed stars without any variation 
moving in rhythmical harmony and with advantage to the whole, and earth with the central 
space assigned to it, water and air flowing in set order as its boundary, and over and above 
these, living creatures, mortal and immortal beings, plants and fruits in great variety, he 
will surely argue that these have not been wrought without consummate art, but that the 
Maker of this whole universe was and is God. Those who thus base their reasoning on 
what is before their eyes, apprehend God by means of a shadow cast, discerning the Arti 
ficer on the basis of His works. 


Frag. 13.2 = Philo, Leg. Il.xxxii.97 99 


Δυστόπαστος μὲν οὖν Kal δυσκατάληπτος ὁ πατὴρ Kal ἡγεμὼν τῶν συμπάντων ἐστίν, ἀλλ᾽ 
οὐ διὰ τοῦτ᾽ ἀποκνητέον τὴν ζήτησιν αὐτοῦ. δύο δ᾽ ἐν ταῖς περὶ θεοῦ ζητήσεσι τὰ ἀνωτατω 
ταῦτ᾽ ἐπαπορεῖ ἡ διάνοια τοῦ φιλοσοφοῦντος ἀνόθως: ἕν μὲν εἰ ἔστι τὸ θεῖον, ἕνεκα τῶν 
ἐπιτηδευσάντων ἀθεότητα, κακῶν τὴν μεγίστην ἕτεερον δὲ τὸ τί ἐστι κατὰ τὴν οὐσίαν. 
τὸ μὲν οὖν πρότερον οὐ πολὺς πόνος ἰδεῖν, τὸ δὲ δεύτερον οὐ χαλεπὸν μόνον ἀλλὰ καὶ 
ἴσως ἀδύνατον. ἐπισκεπτέον δ᾽ ἑκάτερον. ἀεὶ τοίνυν γνωρίσματα τῶν δημιουργῶν πέφυκέ 
πως εἶναι τὰ δημιουργηθέντα᾽ τίς γὰρ ἀνδριάντας ἢ γραφὰς θεασάμενος οὐκ εὐθὺς ἐνενόη 
σεν ἀνδριαντοποιὸν ἢ ζωγράφον; τίς δὲ ἐσθῆτας ἢ ναῦς ἢ οἰκίας ἰδὼν οὐκ ἔννοιαν ἔλαβεν 
ὑφάντου καὶ ναυπηγοῦ Kal οἰκοδόμου; παρελθὼν δέ τις εἰς πόλιν εὔνομον, ἐν ἡ τὰ τῆς πολι 
τείας σφόδρα καλῶς διακεκόσμηται, τί ἕτερον ὑπολήψεται ἢ ὅτι ἐπιστατεῖται ἥδε ἡ πόλις 
ὑπ᾽ ἀρχόντων | ἀγαθῶν; τὸν οὖν ἀφικόμενον εἰς τὴν ὡς ἀληθῶς μεγαλόπολιν, τόνδε τὸν 
κόσμον, καὶ θεασάμενον τὴν ὀρεινὴν καὶ πεδιάδα βρίθουσαν ζῴων καὶ φυτῶν καὶ ποταμῶν 
αὐθιγενῶν καὶ χειμάρρων φορὰς καὶ πελαγῶν ἀναχύσεις καὶ εὐκρασίας ἀέρος καὶ τῶν EN 
σίων ὡρῶν τροπάς, εἶτα ἥλιον καὶ σελήνην, τοὺς ἡμέρας καὶ νυκτὸς ἡγεμόνας, καὶ τὰς τῶν 
ἄλλων πλανήτων τε καὶ ἀπλανῶν καὶ τοῦ σύμπαντος οὐρανοῦ περιπολήσεις καὶ χορείας, 
οὐκ εἰκότως, μᾶλλον δὲ ἀναγκαίως, ἔννοιαν λήψεσθαι δεῖ τοῦ ποιητοῦ καὶ πατρὸς καὶ προ 
σέτι ἡγεμόνος; οὐδὲν γὰρ τῶν τεχνικῶν ἔργων ἀπαυτοματίζεται: τεχνικώτατον δὲ καὶ ἐπι 
στημονικώτατον ὅδε ὁ κόσμος, ὡς ὑπό τινος τὴν πιστήμην ἀγαθοῦ καὶ τελειοτάτου πάντως 
δεδημιουργῆσθαι. τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον ἔννοιαν λάβομεν ὑπάρξεως θεοῦ. 


Doubtless hard to unriddle and hard to apprehend is the Father and Ruler of all, but that is 
no reason why we should shrink from searching for Him. But in such searching two prin 
cipal questions arise which demand the consideration of the genuine philosopher. One is 
whether the Deity exists, a question necessitated by those who practice atheism, the worst 
form of wickedness, the other is what the Deity is in essence. Now to answer the first ques 
tion does not need much labour, but the second is not only difficult but perhaps impossible 
to solve. Still, both must be examined. We see then that any piece of work always involves 
the knowledge of a workman. Who can look upon statutes or painting without thinking at 
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once of a sculptor or painter? Who can see clothes or ships or houses without getting the 
idea of a weaver and a shipwright and a house builder? And when one enters a well or 
dered city in which the arrangements for civil life are very admirably managed, what 
else will he suppose but that this city is directed by good rulers? So then he who comes 
to the truly Great City, this world, and beholds highlands and lowlands teeming with ani 
mals and plants, the rivers, spring fed or winter torrents, streaming along, the seas with 
their expanses, the air with its happily tempered phases, the yearly seasons passing into 
each other, and then the sun and moon ruling the day and night, and the other heavenly 
bodies fixed or planetary and the whole firmament revolving in rhythmic order, must he not 
naturally or rather necessarily gain the conception of the Maker and Father and Ruler also? 
For none of the works of human art is “exspontaneous”, and the highest art and knowledge 
is shown in this universe, so that surely it has been wrought by one of excellent knowledge 
and absolute perfection. In this way we have gained the conception of the existence of God. 


Frag. 12.4 Rose? = Philo, Spec. I.vi.32 35 


εἰ δέ τινες Kol δι᾿ ἐπιστήμης ἴσχυσαν φαντασιωθῆναι τὸν ποιητὴν Kal ἡγεμόνα τοῦ παντός, 
τὸ λεγόμενον δὴ τοῦτο κάτωθεν ἄνω προῆλθον. ὥσπερ γὰρ εἰς εὔνομον πόλιν τόνδε τὸν 
κόσμον παρελθόντες καὶ θεασάμενοι γῆν μὲν ἑστῶσαν ὀρεινὴν καὶ πεδιάδα, σπαρτῶν καὶ 
δένδρων καὶ καρπῶν ἔτι δὲ καὶ παντοίων ζῴων ἀνάπλεων, ἐπὶ δ᾽ αὐτῆς ἀνακεχυμένα πε 
λάγη καὶ λίμνας καὶ ποταμοὺς αὐθιγενεῖς τε καὶ χειμάρρους, καὶ ἀέρος καὶ πνευμάτων 
εὐκρασίας, καὶ τῶν ἐτησίων ὡρῶν τὰς ἐναρμονίους μεταβολάς, καὶ ἐπὶ πᾶσιν ἤλιον καὶ 
σελήνην πλάνητάς τε καὶ ἀπλανεῖς ἀστέρας καὶ τὸν σύμπαντα οὐρανὸν ἐν τάξεσι μετὰ 
τῆς οἰκείας στρατιᾶς ἡρμοσμένον, κόσμον ἀληθινὸν ἐν κόσμῳ περιπολοῦντα, θαυμάσαντες 
καὶ καταπλαγέντες εἰς ἔννοιαν ἦλθον ἀκόλουθον τοῖς φανεῖσιν, ὅτι ἄρα τοσαῦτα κάλλη καὶ 
οὕτως ὑπερβάλλουσα τάξις οὐκ ἀπαυτοματισθέντα γέγονεν, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπό τινος δημιουργοῦ 
κοσμοποιοῦ, καὶ ὅτι πρόνοιαν ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι: νόμος γὰρ φύσεως ἐπιμελεῖσθαι τὸ πεποιη 
κὸς τοῦ γεγονότος. ἀλλ᾽ οὗτοί γε οἱ θεσπέσιοι καὶ τῶν ἄλλων διενηνοχότες, ὅπερ ἔφην, 
κάτωθεν ἄνω προῆλθον οἷα διά τινος οὐρανίου κλίμακος, ἀπὸ τῶν ἔργων εἰκότι λογισμῷ 
στοχασάμενοι τὸν δημιουργόν. εἰ δέ τινες ἐδυνήθησαν αὐτὸν ἐξ ἑαυτοῦ καταλαβεῖν 
ἑτέρῳ μηδενὶ χρησάμενοι λογισμῷ συνεργῷ πρὸς τὴν θέαν, ἐν ὁσίοις καὶ γνησίοις θεραπευ 
ταῖς καὶ θεοφιλέσιν ὡς ἀληθῶς ἀναγραφέσθωσαν. 


Others, again, who have had the strength through knowledge to envisage the Maker and 
Ruler of all have, in the common phrase, advanced “from the bottom, up”. Entering the 
world as into a well ordered city they have beheld the earth standing fast, highlands 
and lowlands full of sown crops and trees and fruits and all kinds of living creatures to 
boot; also spread over its surface, seas, and lakes, and rivers both spring fed and winter 
torrents. They have seen too the air and breezes so happily tempered, the yearly seasons 
changing in harmonious order, and over all the sun and moon, planets and fixed stars, 
the whole heaven and heaven’s host, line upon line, a true kosmos in itself revolving within 
the kosmos. Struck with admiration and astonishment, they arrived at a conception accord 
ing with what they beheld: that surely all these beauties and this transcendent order has 
not come into being “exspontaneously” but by the handiwork of an architect and world 
maker; also that there must be a providence, for it is a law of nature that a maker should 
take care of what has been made. These, no doubt, are truly admirable persons and supe 
rior to the other classes. They have, as I said, advanced “from the bottom, up” by a sort of 
heavenly ladder and by likely reasoning guessed the Creator from His works. But those, if 
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such there be, who have had the power to apprehend Him through Himself without the use 
of any complementary reasoning to lead them to the sight, must be recorded as holy and 
genuine worshippers and friends of God in very truth. 


Frag. 13.3 = Philo, Praem. VIL41 43 


τὰς μὲν οὖν χρείας καὶ ὠφελείας, ἃς παρέχουσι τῷ γένει ἡμῶν ὀφθαλμοί, μακρὸν ἂν εἴη κα 

ταριθμεῖσθαι" μίαν δὲ τὴν ἀρίστην λεκτέον. φιλοσοφίαν ὥμβρησε μὲν ὁ οὐρανός, ἐχώρησε 
δὲ ὁ ἀνθρώπινος νοῦς, ἐξενάγησε δὲ ὄψις" πρώτη γὰρ αὕτη κατεῖδε τὰς λεωφόρους En’ 
αἰθέρος ὁδούς. ἀγαθῶν δέ, ὅσα πρὸς ἀλήθειαν ἀγαθά, πηγὴ φιλοσοφία᾽ ἧς ὁ μὲν ἀρυτόμε 

νος εἰς κτῆσιν καὶ χρῆσιν ἀρετῆς ἐπαινετός, ὁ δ᾽ ἕνεκα πανουργίας καὶ τοῦ κατασοφίσασθαί 
τινα ψεκτός: ἔοικε γὰρ ὁ μὲν ἀνδρὶ συμποτικῷ καὶ ἑαυτὸν καὶ τοὺς συνεστιωμένους πάντας 
εὐφραίνοντι, ὁ δὲ τῷ τὸν ἄκρατον εἰς παροινίαν καὶ ὕβριν ἑαυτοῦ τε καὶ τῶν πλησίον ἐμφο 

ρουμένῳ. ὅτῳ. δ᾽ οὖν τρόπῳ φιλοσοφίαν ἐξενάγησεν ὄψις, ἤδη λεκτέον. ἀναβλέψασα εἰς 
αἰθέρα κατεῖδεν ἥλιον καὶ σελήνην καὶ πλάνητας καὶ ἀπλανεῖς ἀστέρας, τὴν ἱεροπρεπε 

στάτην οὐρανοῦ στρατιάν, κόσμον ἐν κόσμῳ, εἶτ᾽ ἀνατολὰς καὶ δύσεις καὶ χορείας ἐμμελεῖς 
καὶ τεταγμέναις χρόνων περιόδοις συνόδους, ἐκλείψεις, ἐπιλάμψεις, εἶτ᾽ αὐξήσεις καὶ μειώ 

σεις σελήνης, ἡλίου κινήσεις τὰς κατὰ πλάτος, ἀπὸ μὲν τῶν νοτίων ἐπὶ τὰ βόρεια προσιόν 

τος, ἀπὸ δὲ τῶν βορείων ἐξαναχωροῦντος πρὸς τὰ νότια, εἰς καιρῶν τῶν ἐτησίων γένεσιν, 
οἷς τὰ πάντα τελεσφορεῖται, καὶ πρὸς τούτοις μυρία ἄλλα θαυμάσια: καὶ περιαθρήσασα κατά 
τε γῆν καὶ κατὰ θάλατταν καὶ ἀέρα τάδε πάντα τῷ νῷ μετὰ σπουδῆς ἐπεδείξατο. ὁ δ᾽ ἅπερ 
οὐχ οἷός τ᾽ ἦν δι᾽ αὑτοῦ καταλαβεῖν διὰ τῆς ὁράσεως ἰδὼν οὐκ ἐπὶ τῶν ὁραθέντων αὐτὸ 
μόνον ἔστη, ἀλλ᾽ ἅτε φιλομαθὴς καὶ φιλόκαλος, ἀγάμενος τὴν θέαν, λογισμὸν εἰκότα ἐλάμ 

βανεν, ὅτι ταῦτα οὐκ ἀπαυτοματισθέντα συνέστη φοραῖς ἀλόγοις, ἀλλὰ διανοίᾳ θεοῦ, ὃν 
πατέρα καὶ ποιητὴν ὀνομάζειν θέμις, καὶ ὅτι οὐκ ἔστιν ἄπειρα, πεπέρασται δὲ ἑνὸς κόσμου 
περιγραφῇ, πόλεως τρόπον τῇ τῶν ἀπλανῶν ἐξωτάτω σφαίρᾳ περιλαμβανόμενα, καὶ ὡς ὁ 
γεννήσας πατὴρ νόμῳ φύσεως ἐπιμελεῖται τοῦ γενομένου, προνοούμενος καὶ τοῦ ὅλου καὶ 
τῶν μερῶν. εἶτα προσεπεσκέψατο, τίς οὐσία τοῦ ὁρατοῦ καὶ εἰ πάντων ἡ αὐτὴ τῶν κατὰ 
τὸν κόσμον ἢ ἑτέρων ἑτέρα καὶ ἐκ τίνων ἕκαστα ἐτελέσθη, καὶ τὰς αἰτίας δι᾿ ἃς ἐγένετο 
καὶ δυνάμεις αἷς συνέχεται καὶ πότερον αὗται σώματα ἢ ἀσώματοι. ἡ γὰρ περὶ τούτων 
καὶ τῶν παραπλησίων ἔρευνα τί ἂν ἄλλο ἢ φιλοσοφία προσαγορεύοιτο; τί δὲ τῷ σκοπου 

μένῳ ταῦτα θεῖτο ἄν τις οἰκειότερον ὄνομα ἢ φιλόσοφον; τὸ γὰρ περὶ θεοῦ σκοπεῖν καὶ κόσ 

μου καὶ τῶν ἐν αὐτῷ κοινῶς ζῴων τε καὶ φυτῶν καὶ περὶ νοητῶν παραδειγμάτων καὶ πάλιν 
αἰσθητῶν ἀποτελεσμάτων καὶ τῆς καθ᾽ ἕκαστον τῶν γεγονότων ἀρετῆς TE καὶ κακίας φιλο 

μαθῆ καὶ φιλοθεάμονα καὶ τῷ ὄντι φιλόσοφον διάθεσιν ἐμφαίνει. μέγιστον μὲν δὴ τοῦτο τῷ 
βίῳ τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἀγαθὸν ὄψις παρέχεται" 


Now as for the services and benefits which the eyes render to the human race, it would take 
a long time to enumerate them, but one, the best, must be mentioned. Philosophy was 
showered down by heaven and received by the human mind, but the guide which brought 
the two together was sight, for sight was the first to discern the high roads which lead to the 
upper air... Now let us describe the way in which sight acted as guide to philosophy; sight 
looked up to the ethereal region and beheld the sun and moon and the fixed and wander 
ing stars, the host of heaven in all its sacred majesty, a kosmos within a kosmos; then their 
risings and settings, their ordered rhythmic marchings, their conjunctions as the appointed 
times recur, their eclipses, their reappearances; then the waxing and waning of the moon, 
the courses of the sun from side to side as it passes from the south to the north and returns 
from the north to the south, thus producing the yearly seasons by which all things are 
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brought to their consummation. Numberless other marvels did it behold, and after it had 
gazed around over earth and sea and the lower air, it made speed to shew all these things 
to the mind. The mind, having discerned through the faculty of sight what of itself it was 
not able to apprehend, did not simply stop short at what it saw, but, drawn by its love of 
knowledge and beauty and charmed by the marvelous spectacle, came to the reasonable 
conclusion that all these were not brought together “exspontaneously” by unreasoning 
forces, but by the mind of God Who is rightly called their Father and Maker; also that 
they are not unlimited but are bounded by the ambit of a single universe, walled in like 
a city by the outermost sphere of the fixed stars; also that the Father Who begat them ac 

cording to the law of nature takes thought for His offspring, His providence watching over 
both the whole and the parts. Then it went on to inquire what is the substance of the world 
which we see and whether its constituents are all the same in substance or do some differ 
from others; what are the elements of which each particular part is composed, what are the 
causes which brought them into being, and what are the forces or properties which hold 
them together and are these forces corporeal or incorporeal... to make a study of God 
and the Universe embracing all that is therein, both animals and plants, and of the concep 

tual archetypes and also the works which they produce for sense to perceive, and of the 
good and evil qualities in every created thing... is truly wisdom loving or philosophical. 
This is the greatest boon which sight bestowed on human life... 


Frag. 13.4 = Philo, Spec. IIl.xxxiv.185 192 


ἔτι τοίνυν ἐπιχειρῶμεν ὀφθαλμοὺς λόγοις ἐγκωμιάζειν, τοῦ θεοῦ τοὺς ἀληθεῖς ἐπαίνους 
αὐτῶν | στηλιτεύσαντος ἐν οὐρανῷ, τοὺς ἀστέρας; ἡλίου γὰρ αὐγαὶ καὶ σελήνης καὶ τῶν 
ἄλλων πλανήτων καὶ ἀπλανῶν τοῦ χάριν γεγόνασιν ὅτι μὴ τῆς ὀφθαλμῶν ἐνεργείας εἰς 
τὴν τοῦ ὁρᾶν ὑπηρεσίαν; διὸ καὶ προσχρώμενοι τῇ πασῶν ἀρίστῃ δωρεᾷ φωτὶ καταθεῶνται 
τὰ ἐν κόσμῳ, γῆν, φυτά, ζῷα, καρπούς, πελαγῶν ἀναχύσεις ποταμοὺς αὐθιγενεῖς τε καὶ χει 
μάρρους πηγῶν τε διαφοράς, ὧν αἱ μὲν ψυχρὸν αἱ δὲ θερμὸν νᾶμα προχέουσι, πάντων τῶν 
κατὰ τὸν ἀέρα συνισταμένων τὰς φύσεις ἀμύθητοι δέ εἰσιν ἰδέαι καὶ ἀπερίληπτοι λόγῳ, 
καὶ ἐπὶ πᾶσι τὸν οὐρανόν, ὃς ἀληθείᾳ κόσμος ἐν κόσμῳ δεδημιούργηται, καὶ τὰ κατ᾽ οὐρα 
νὸν κάλλη καὶ θεῖα ἀγάλματα. τίς οὖν τῶν ἄλλων αἰσθήσεων ἐπαυχήσει διαβῆναί ποτε 
τοσοῦτον; 


Need we still try to expend words in extolling the eyes, when God has set graven in the 
heaven their true praises, the stars? For with what purpose have the rays of the sun and 
moon and the other stars, planets or fixed, been made save to serve the action of the 
eyes and to minister to sight? And so it is, by using light, the best of gifts, that men con 
template the world’s contents, earth, plants, living creatures, fruits, seas with their tides, 
rivers spring fed or winter torrents, various kinds of fountains, some sending up a cold, oth 
ers a warm, stream, and all the phenomena of the air with their several natures, the differ 
ent forms of which are so countless that speech can never include them all; above all, heav 
en, which in truth has been framed as a kosmos within a kosmos, and the divine and 
hallowed forms which beautify it. Which of the other senses, then, can boast that it ever 
traverses so great a span? 


S, = Philo, Abr. XXX.158 159 
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4.2 Common Features and Phrases in the Target Passages 


The similarities between several of the target passages have long been known, 
but the full extent of their overlap becomes clearer when one includes both 
frag. 13.4 and frag. 12.4 Rose? alongside the first two - the similarities of frag. 
13.3 and frag. 12.4 Rose? are especially strong -- and clearer still if one also con- 
siders S,. Unlike the other four, this last does not infer God’s existence or prov- 
idence from its survey of the cosmos.“? As such, it has understandably been left 
out of sets of putative fragments purportedly drawing from and attesting to an 
Aristotelian argument from design. However, its similarities to the cosmic panor- 
amas of the other four, especially frag. 13.4, makes it highly relevant to consid- 
erations of the authenticity of them all. 

Despite all coming from the same author, it might initially surprise one to 
find that passages taken from such different contexts would be so alike. Frag. 
13.2 (Leg. III.xxxii.97-99) is part of the allegorical interpretation of the craftsman 
whom God commends to Moses to craft the Ark of the Covenant and the priestly 
accoutrements at Exodus 31:1-- 11. Frag. 12.4 Rose? (Spec. 1.vi.32- 35) is from a dis- 
cussion of the class of laws concerning properly conceiving of God as the sole 
sovereign of the Universe.” Frag. 13.3 (Praem VII.41-43) comes from a discussion 
of different levels of apprehending God. Frag. 13.4 (Spec. III.xxxiv.185 - 192) falls 
within the discussion of the infamous lex talionis, “an eye for an eye”. S, (Abr. 
XXX.158-159) is part of that work’s examination of the general laws or moral 
principles taught by the examples of the first men and the patriarchs in Genesis. 
Yet within their various contexts, these passages are primarily doing one of two 
things: 1. describing how God’s existence can and was grasped from observing 
his creations (as opposed to the superior means of knowing God through intel- 
lectual vision) ([frag. 13.2, frag. 12.4 Rose’, frag. 13.3); or 2. praising the gift of 
sight for its greatest benefit: elevating us to philosophy (and potentially its ulti- 
mate object, the intellectual vision of God) (frag. 13.4, S.). 


42 Philo subsequently elaborates on the philosophical questions contemplated as a result of 
looking at the heavens, which culminate with: “if the world has been created, who is the Creator? 
What is His essence and quality? What was His purpose in making it? What does He do now and 
what is His occupation and way of life?” (ei δὲ δὴ καὶ γέγονεν ὁ κόσμος, ὑπὸ τίνος γέγονε καὶ τίς 
ὁ δημιουργὸς Kat’ οὐσίαν ἢ ποιότητα καὶ τί διανοηθεὶς ἐποίει καὶ τί νῦν πράττει καὶ τίς αὐτῷ 
διαγωγὴ καὶ βίος καὶ ὅσα ἄλλα περιττὸς νοῦς φρονήσει συμβιῶν εἴωθε διερευνᾶσθαι) (Abr. 
XXXL163). Thus, observing the cosmos is linked to raising if not settling the questions of 
God’s existence and nature. 

43 Spec. 1.iii.13 xi.65. Announced at 1.11.12 as τοὺς περὶ μοναρχίας ὁρισθέντας, and summed up 
at 1.xi.65 with ταῦτα Kol τὰ τούτοις παραπλήσια περὶ τῆς TOD ἑνὸς θεοῦ καὶ ὄντως ὄντος ἐννοίας 
ὑπειπών. 
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Pursuant to an allegorical interpretation of “Betzalel son of Uri” (-}2 >72 
8) the craftsman at Exodus 31:1ff., frag. 13.2 is part of a discussion of how 
an artificer is partially apprehended through his artefacts which are like his 
shadows.“* The created world is the shadow of its intelligible paradigm, and 
the paradigm is God’s intelligible shadow, as it were, or he is its paradigm 
(Leg. III.xxxi.96). In this context, frag. 13.2 gives a characterization of the indirect 
and incomplete grasp of God one can achieve through the appreciation of his 
handiwork. Frag. 12.4 Rose’ and frag. 13.3 are specifically discussions of how 
at least a preliminary conception of god’s existence, but not his essence, can 
be apprehended “from the bottom, up” (katöthen anö) as frag. 13.3 puts it, 1.6. 
by reasoning from visible effects or creations to their invisible cause and creator. 
By contrast, frag. 13.4 and S, are encomia on the sense of vision, profoundly in- 
fluenced by Ti. 47a1-c4, praising it for affording us with the sight of the heavens, 
which ultimately leads to philosophy and a knowledge of the intelligible and di- 
vine.” 

While the emphases of these passages vary somewhat, the two major themes 
are closely related in as much empirical or natural theology depends above all 
on vision and, in particular, the observation of the heavens, which Philo sees 
as the first important stage of philosophy. Moreover, all of the passages are cen- 
tred around a common trope, what I have been calling the “cosmic panorama”. 
These are a kind of literary montage surveying key parts of the natural world. For 
the four target passages, they are a way of presenting the data, as it were, for 
their teleological arguments. 

Philo does not invent this technique. In the De natura deorum, for example, 
there is an elaborate oratorical survey of the gifts and wonders of the heavens 
and earth running from II.xxxviii.98 to 1xi.153. It constitutes the bulk of the 
third and longest of the four sections of Balbus’ speech, “to show that the 
world is governed by divine providence”, the third and greatest sub-topic of 
which is “the argument from the wonder that we feel at the marvel of creation, 


44 Betzalel (Ox»ea) literally translates to “In the shadow of God (ΕἸ), which Philo correctly re 
lates as ἐν σκιᾷ θεοῦ, but the meaning of the phrase is probably “under God’s protection” (cf. 
Psalms 911: 1.0 "τῶ Dya Τὴν Anpa 20%; and 121:5: Im Toy ὯΝ nm ΤΣ nm). Betzalel is 
a Daedalus or Wäland (Völundr), the Smith type of figure, wise in every productive art, and 
some scholars think his attributes are similar to those applied to Kothar wa Hasis, the Canaanite 
Smith God. See Smith (1985) 51100. At Exodus 31:11 11, God commends Betzalel to Moses to be 
entrusted with the work of crafting the holy Tabernacle, its furnishings, and all the priestly in 
struments. Hence Philo’s allegorical interpretation weaves together themes of craftsmanship, 
shadows, and various levels of knowledge or understanding. 

45 Runia (1986) 270ff. 
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celestial and terrestrial” (II.xxx.75), wherein “we...put aside elaborate argument 
and gaze with our eyes, as it were, upon the beauty of the creations of divine 
providence (II.xxxviii.98)”. Shorter than this but still considerably longer than 
the target passages in Philo is Nat. Deor. II.xix.49 - xxi.56, which surveys the var- 
ious motions of the heavenly bodies as part of Balbus’ second topic, the nature 
of god(s). Finally, other passages have highly condensed surveys that more close- 
ly resemble Philo’s. For example, as part of Balbus’ first section on the existence 
of god(s), IL.vii.19 surveys various cyclical regularities -- plants flowering, the 
tides, the phases of the moon, the motions of the stars — as evidence of a “single 
divine spirit” responsible for the harmony and interconnectedness of nature. 

Philo’s panoramas and his method of incorporating them into design argu- 
ments have many consistent features, and, Stoic (and Platonic) antecedents not- 
withstanding, many of these features and phrases are highly distinctive. First, 
there are several common, fundamental features: 


- ΑἹ] 5 texts have panoramas dividing the cosmos into four elements or ele- 
mental regions: 
- Earth,“ 
-  Water(s),* 
-  Airls),* 
- Heaven.” 


46 Earth: frag.13.2: γῆν δὲ τὸν μέσον χῶραν λαχοῦσαν; frag. 12.4 Rose’: καὶ θεασάμενον τὴν ὀρει 
νὴν καὶ πεδιάδα; frag. 13.3: θεασάμενοι γῆν μὲν [ἀρετῶσαν] ὀρεινὴν καὶ πεδιάδας; frag. 13.4: καὶ 
περιαθρήσασα κατά τε γῆν; Sı: γῆν... 

47 Waters: frag. 13.2: ὕδατός τε καὶ ἀέρος χύσεις ἐν μεθορίῳ τεταγμένας; frag. 12.4 Rose’: καὶ 
ποταμῶν αὐθιγενῶν καὶ χειμάρρων φορὰς καὶ πελαγῶν ἀναχύσεις; frag. 13.3: ἐπὶ δ᾽ αὐτῆς ἀνα 
κεχυμένα πελάγη καὶ λίμνας καὶ ποταμοὺς αὐθιγενεῖς τε καὶ χειμάρρους; frag. 13.4: καὶ κατὰ 
θάλατταν; 5;: πελαγῶν ἀναχύσεις, ποταμοὺς αὐθιγενεῖς TE καὶ χειμάρρους πηγῶν τε διαφοράς, 
ὧν αἱ μὲν ψυχρὸν αἱ δε θερμὸν νᾶμα προχέουσι. 

48 Air(s): frag. 13.2: ὕδατός τε καὶ ἀέρος χύσεις ἐν μεθορίῳ τεταγμένας; frag. 12.4 Rose’: καὶ 
εὐκρασίας ἀέρος καὶ τῶν ἐτησίων ὡρῶν τροπάς; frag. 13.3: καὶ ἀέρος καὶ πνευμάτων εὐκρασίας, 
καὶ τῶν ἐτησίων ὡρῶν τὰς ἐναρμονίους μεταβολάς; frag. 13.4: καὶ ἀέρα; 5:: πάντων τῶν κατὰ τὸν 
ἀέρα συνισταμένων τὰς φύσεις... 

49 Heaven: frag. 13.2: οὐρανὸν μὲν ἐν κύκλῳ περιπολοῦντα καὶ πάντα ἐντὸς συνειληφότα, πλα 
νήτας δὲ καὶ ἀπλανεῖς ἀστέρας κατὰ ταὐτὰ καὶ ὡσαύτως κινουμένους ἐμμελῶς TE καὶ ἐναρμο 
νίως καὶ τῷ παντὶ ὠφελίμοως; frag. 12.4 Rose’: εἶτα ἥλιον καὶ σελήνην, τοὺς ἡμέρας καὶ νυκτὸς 
ἡγεμόνας, καὶ τὰς τῶν ἄλλων πλανήτων τε καὶ ἀπλανῶν καὶ τοῦ σύμπαντος οὐρανοῦ περιπολή 
σεις καὶ χορείας; frag. 13.3: καὶ ἐπὶ πᾶσιν ἤλιον καὶ σελήνην πλάνητάς τε καὶ ἀπλανεῖς ἀστέρας 
καὶ τὸν σύμπαντα οὐρανὸν ἐν τάξεσι μετὰ τῆς οἰκείας στρατιᾶς ἡρμοσμένον, κόσμον ἀληθινὸν ἐν 
κόσμῳ περιπολοῦντα; frag. 13.4: ἀναβλέψασα εἰς αἰθέρα κατεῖδεν ἥλιον καὶ σελήνην καὶ πλάνη 
τας καὶ ἀπλανεῖς ἀστέρας, τὴν ἱεροπρεπεστάτην οὐρανοῦ στρατιάν, κόσμον ἐν κόσμῳ, εἶτ᾽ ἀνα 
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- All 5 texts reference the plants and animals that fill the world.°° 

- ΑἹ] [Π6 target passages refer to God as (a) “Craftsman” (demiourgos).’' 

-  Allthe target passages compare the cosmos to a city, and in 3 of the 4 target 
passages, the panorama is linked to the design argument by the device of 
“beholding” “this very cosmos” as if one were approaching a “(great) city” 
(frag. 13.2, frag. 12.4 Rose‘, frag. 13.3). 

- Allthe target passages deny the cosmos could come about without intelli- 
gence (i.e. by chance), and 3 of the 4 claim it did not come to be “exsponta- 
neously” (apautomatizein) (frag. 12.4 Rose’, frag. 13.3, frag. 13.4).°? 


There are also more specific common terms, phrases, and tropes that recur in 
multiple passages: 


-  2ofthe 4 targets use the Timaean formula “maker and father” for God (frag. 
12.4 Rose‘, frag. 13.4); 

- 2 οὗ [ἢ6 4 targets claim that it is “a law of nature” (nomos phuseös) that a 
father/creator will care for his offspring/creations (frag. 13.3, frag. 13.4); 

- 3.0f the 5 texts distinguish between fruits (karpoi) and other plants (frag. 
13.2, frag. 13.3, S}); 

- 4ofthe 5 τοίου to waters “flowing” ([ana]chuein) on the earth (frag. 13.2, frag. 
12.4 Rose‘, frag. 13.3, S,); 

-  3o0fthe 5 texts reference “seas” (pelage) and two kinds of “rivers” (potamoi): 
“spring-fed” (authigeneis) and “winter torrents” (cheimarroi) (frag. 12.4 
Rose, frag. 13.3, 5}); 


τολὰς Kol δύσεις καὶ χορείας ἐμμελεῖς καὶ τεταγμέναις χρόνων περιόδοις συνόδους, ἐκλείψεις, 
ἐπιλάμψεις, εἶτ᾽ αὐξήσεις καὶ μειώσεις σελεήνης, ἡλίου κινήσεις τὰς κατὰ πλάτος, ἀπὸ μὲν 
τῶν νοτίων ἐπὶ τὰ βόρεια προσιόντος, ἀπὸ δὲ τῶν βορείων ἐξαναχωροῦντος πρὸς τὰ νότια, 
εἰς καιρῶν τῶν ἐτησίων γένεσιν, ὡς τὰ πάντα τελεσφορεῖται; 5, στηλιτεύσαντος ἐν οὐρανῷ, 
τοὺς ἀστέρας; ἡλίου γὰρ αὐγαὶ καὶ σελήνης καὶ τῶν άλλων πλανήτων καὶ ἀπλανῶν τοῦ χάριν 
γεγόνασιν... καὶ ἐπὶ πᾶσι τὸν οὐρανόν, ὁς ἀληθείᾳ κόσμος ἐν κόσμῳ δεδημιούργηται, καὶ τὰ 
κατ᾽ οὐρανὸν κάλλη καὶ θεῖα ἀγάλματα. 

50 Plants and Animals: frag. 13.2: ἔτι δὲ ζῷα θνήτα αὖ καὶ ἀθάνατα καὶ φυτῶν καὶ καρπῶν δια 
φοράς; frag. 13.3: σπαρτῶν καὶ δένδρων καὶ καρπῶν ἔτι δὲ καὶ παντοίων ζῴων ἀνάπλεων; frag. 
12.4 Rose’: πλήθουσαν" ζῴων καὶ φυτῶν; 5:: frag. 13.4 ζῴων τε καὶ φυτῶν; γῆν, φυτά, ζῷα, καρ 
πούς. (*Reading “πλήθουσαν᾽ with Colson; βρίθυσαν is given by Cohn following Mangey.) 

51 Regarding S,, which uses δεδημιούργηται, see note 56, infra. 

52 Frag. 12.4 Rose’: οὐδὲν γὰρ τῶν τεχνικῶν ἔργων ἀπαυτοματίζεται; frag. 13.3: Kal οὕτως ὑπερ 
βάλλουσα τάξις οὐκ ἀπαυτοματισθέντα γέγονεν; frag. 13.4: ὅτι ταῦτα οὐκ ἀπαυτοματισθένται συ 
νέστη φοραῖς ἀλόγοις. Frag. 13.2 does not use the term, but twice has “not without artifice”: οὐ 
γὰρ ἄνευ τέχνής; οὐκ ἄνευ TEXVNG. 
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- in discussing air(s), 3 of the 4 targets refer to seasons of the year (tön etesiön 
[hörön]) (frag. 12.4 Rose‘, frag. 13.3, frag. 13.4); 

- 2 ofthe 4 targets refer to the airs as “mild” or “well-blended” (eukrasia) 
(frag. 12.4 Rose’, frag. 13.3); 

- these same 2 target texts speak of “beholding” (theaomai) the earth’s “high- 
lands and lowlands” (oreinen kai pediadas) full of life (frag. 12.4 Rose, frag. 
13.3)? 

-  3o0fthe5 texts refer to the heavens as the “[true] kosmos in the kosmos” (frag. 
13.3, frag. 13.4, S,); 

- 3.0fthe 4 targets refer to the heavens/heavenly bodies “going round/patrol- 
ling” (peripleö) (frag. 13.2, frag. 12.4 Rose‘, frag. 13.3) and the fourth refers to 
their “rounds/patrols” (periodois) (frag. 13.4); 

-  2o0fthe 4 target passages refer to the “host(s)” (stratia) of heavenly bodies 
(frag. 13.3, frag. 13.4). 


Given the numerous and often highly specific commonalities among these pas- 
sages, it is not unreasonable to suppose that they are drawing upon one or a 
few common sources. Nor is it unreasonable to think that in making similar 
points Philo might be redeploying many of the same examples, tropes, or phras- 
es or using the same (semi-)technical terms. For all we know, he could have or- 
iginated much of this material in one work and then recycled, revamped, or re- 
worked it repeatedly. But regardless of the compositional process, taking stock of 
these common features offers us our best prospects for identifying the target pas- 
sages’ likeliest sources and influences. 


4.3 Pentateuchal, Timaean, and Stoic influence Suggested by 
the Target Passages’ Features 


One of the most striking features of these passages is that three of the four target 
passages (frag. 13.2, frag. 13.3, and frag. 12.4 Rose?) use the same idea and almost 
identical phrases to transition from clear cases of abducing intelligent design 
and designers at the human level to the supposedly analogous case of the cos- 
mos. Upon observing a house, a ship, a well-constructed garment, or work of art, 


53 Frag. 13.3 begins with beholding the highlands (oreinen) and lowlands (pediada), as it exem 
plifies proceeding “from the bottom, up”, and frag. 12.4 Rose, which is very closely related to 
frag. 13.3, likewise begins this way. Frag. 13.2’s survey begins with beholding (theasamenos) 
the heavens (ouranon). The similarity between theaomai + ouranon in the latter and theaomoi 
+ oreinen in the former two may or may not be accidental. 
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etc. one would infer an artificer and upon coming into a large or well-run house 
or city, one would infer good rulers. Then, at the very crux of his argument, Philo 
has us imagine someone “coming [in]to” (eiselthön/parelthontes/aphikomenon) 
“this very cosmos” (tonde ton kosmon) as if it were a “well-run” or “greatlest]” 
“city” (eunomon/megisten/mega- polin) and “beholding” (theaomai) it.” That 
is to say that we are to behold and regard the “cosmopolis” just as we would re- 
gard a great or well-run human city, the observation of which would lead us to 
infer its possession of good rulers or its creation by (an) intelligent expert(s). This 
invitation to enter and survey the cosmopolis leads directly into the cosmic pan- 
oramas. From the cosmic panoramas, and from the fact that such a world could 
not arise “exspontaneously” or by chance, one concludes that the cosmos could 
not be without an intelligent creator.°° This is God, who is identified and referred 
to as the “Demiurge” (demiourgos) in these three texts and frag. 13.4.?° 

Even in frag. 13.4 -- where Philo does not use the conceit of entering and be- 
holding the cosmic city to introduce his panorama - he still manages to invoke a 
comparison of the cosmos as a whole to a city by stating that the one cosmos is 
circumscribed and delimited, being enclosed within the outermost sphere of 
fixed stars just like a city, i.e. within its city walls (Spec. III.xxxiv.189). This liken- 


54 Underlining indicates parallel elements: single = “coming [in]to the greatlest] city”; double = 
“this very cosmos” (τὸνδε τὸν κόσμον); thick = gazing at heavens/hills (ouranon/oureinen). Frag. 
13.2: .„..eloeAOWV τις ὥσπερ εἰς μεγίστην οἰκίαν ἢ πόλιν τόνδε τὸν κόσμον καὶ θεασάμενος 
οὐρανὸν μὲν Ev κύκλῳ περιπολοῦντα... Frag. 13.3: ..«.ὥσπερ γὰρ εἰς εὔνομον πόλιν τόνδε τὸν 
κόσμον παρελθόντες καὶ θεασάμενοι γῆν μὲν [ἀρετῶσαν! ὀρεινὴν καὶ πεδιάδας. Frag. 12.4 
Rose’: τὸν οὖν ἀφικόμενον εἰς τὴν ὡς ἀληθῶς μεγαλόπολιν, τόνδε τὸ κόσμον, καὶ θεασάμενον 
τὴν ὀρεινὴν καὶ πεδιάδα... (. Praem. V.34 35: τρόπον εὐνόμου πόλεως ὁ κόσμος ἡνιοχεῖται 
τε καὶ κυβερνᾶται σωτηρίως; Abr. XV.71, where the world is “the greatest of cities”; and Opif. 
IV.19, which calls it the “Great City” (megapolin). On Philo’s concept of “city” see Runia (2000). 
55 Philo is the only surviving author to use this term in abundance. It could be Stoic, and von 
Arnim treats frag. 12.4 Rose? as a fragment of Chrysippus (SVF II.1010). Turning elsewhere, we 
find it in a possible fragment of Posidonius, 149 Theiler = Diodorus Siculus 34/5.13 (I. G. Kidd 
rejects the supposed frags. from Diodorus Siculus 34/5). Even if this passage reflects the work 
and terminology of Chrysippus or Posidonius, it is still possible the term predates the Stoa 
since τῶν ἀπαυτ«οματ»ιζόντων is found in a fragment of the late 4® c. BCE doctor, Diocles of 
Carystus (frag. 112 Van der Ejik). The source is an anonymous 1* century CE Greek medical trea 
tise (Anonymus Parisinus) on acute and chronic illnesses. See Garofalo (1996) and Van der Ejik 
(2000 2001). IfitisaStoicterm and that is far from clear Philo could have been introduced 
to it through Stoic works or from general intellectual discourse having adopted Stoic terminol 
ogY. 

56 Since S, does not draw the conclusion of a design argument, it refers to the cosmos as deön 
μιούργηται but does not refer to the Demiurge. However, as mentioned above, the theological 
implications of the study of the heavens are raised shortly afterward at Abr. XXX1.163, and there 
in God is referred to as the “Demiurge”. 
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ing of cosmos to city cannot fail to suggest the Stoic concept of “cosmopolis”.” It 
also speaks to Philo’s own ideas about God’s dual roles as both creator and mon- 
arch of the universe.?® At De opificio mundi 17-20 Philo famously compares the 
Demiurge to both a king who wishes to found a city and to his architect, who 
surveys the future site and sketches in his mind’s eye a plan for all its buildings 
before actually erecting them. Inter alia, the appeal of the cosmopolis trope for 
Philo might be that it implies both a builder and ruler(s), and he wishes to stress 
that God is both.?” Philo did not invent the concept of the “cosmopolis”, and he 
is not the first to use the example of ἃ city in a design argument for the existence 
and/or providence of god(s) - as we saw above, both are found in Stoic sources -- 
but Philo might have been the first to liken looking at the whole universe to en- 
tering a great city.‘ 

The reason that frag. 13.4 takes a different tact to launch its panorama is that 
its subject is the praise of the gift of sight, and it is deeply influenced by the en- 
comium on sight at Ti. 47a1-c4, which is our next point.‘ (The key idea is that 
sight affords us our view of the heavens, and by looking upon and contemplating 


57 On the Stoic concept of “cosmopolis” and its place within Stoic philosophy, see Schofield 
(1999) 61ff. On the Cynic/Stoic origins of the concept, see: Sellars (2007). 

58 Cp. Spec. 1.iii.19 20. This combination of roles differs somewhat from the Timaeus and in 
one respect comes closer to the Stoics’ views, inasmuch as it mostly does not divide up the func 
tions of cosmopoiesis and cosmarchy between the Demiurge and World soul, respectively. See 
Sedley (2002) 61 5 and O’Brien (2015) 60 1. 

59 It is beyond the scope of this paper, but to better understand ancient design arguments and 
the concept of divine intelligence as such, it would be worthwhile to examine when and why the 
examples of intelligence at the familiar level stress governance or fabrication. Some examples 
e.g., aship, ahouse, acity can and sometimes do go either way, or they are explicitly taken in 
both ways, or they are left ambiguous. That is to say that one can stress the fact that they imply a 
“ruler” (i.e. the ship’s captain, the head of household, the city’s ruler(s)), or that they imply a 
craftsman (i.e. a shipwright, an architect, an architect and/or a law giver). Other examples 
can only be taken in one way, e.g. a sculptor for statues or a weaver for clothing at frag. 12.4 
Rose? (Spec. 1.vi.33) or Posidonius for his astronomical sphere mentioned in Nat. Deor. at 
I.xxxiv.88 and Il.xxxviii.97. Finally, certain cases blur the distinction as such; e.g. in frag. 
12b, when Nestor or one of the other heroes arranges the Greeks into formations, to ask “is 
he creating order or is he ruling?” is both impossible and unnecessary to answer. Even in the 
last case, however, a meaningful distinction can be made as to whether the creator and/or gov 
ernor is a part of the created or ruled thing. Cf. Abr. XLV1.272: πρῶτως ὁ σοφὸς τοῦ ἀνθρώπων 
γένους, ὡς κυβερνήτης μὲν ἐν νηΐ, ἄρχων δ᾽ ἐν πόλει, στρατηγὸς δ᾽ ἐν πολέμῳ, καὶ ψυχὴ μὲν EV 
σώματι, νοῦς δ᾽ ἐν ψυχῇ, καὶ πάλιν οὐρανὸς μὲν ἐν κόσμῳ, θεὸς δ᾽ ἐν οὐρανῷ. 

60 Interestingly enough, Philo might have taken partial inspiration from an idea from Aristotle 
(frag. 14.1) that one should be modest in discussing the gods, just as one must compose oneself 
before entering a temple. 

61 A decisive case for this point is in Runia (1986) 270 6. 
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the heavens we arrive at philosophy, whence we might ultimately attain knowl- 
edge of intelligible being.) So, the panorama begins here by “looking up to the 
aethereal regions”.° All the same, here too the other parts of the cosmos are at 
least mentioned and their wonders gestured at.‘ 

So, the Timaeus’ influence on at least one of the target passages and its sister 
passage is indubitable, and its impact on the others is palpable though seldom 
as precisely specifiable as it is in this case. We noted, for example, that whatever 
else he is called, God, when first inferred in these arguments, is always called 
“Demiurge”. That is no accident. At one level, that is no more remarkable 
than if one first identifies a “Designer” in an argument from design. But even 
the most casual reader of Philo’s De opificio mundi knows that Plato’s Timaeus 
has deeply influenced his conception of the world’s creation and God as the 
craftsman-like creator, viz. Demiurge. As mentioned above, the Stoics followed 
Plato in thinking and sometimes referring to god as a “Demiurge”, so this feature 
need not tell against additional Stoic influence.“ In this case, however, the Pla- 
tonic associations are more evident. For example, frag. 12.4 Rose? is prefaced 
thusly: “the Father and Ruler of All is no doubt hard to unriddle and hard to ap- 
prehend, but this does not mean one ought to shrink from the search for him”.® 
This is an echo of one of the Timaeus’ most famous lines: “it is quite a task to 
discover the Maker and Father of all, and discovering him, it is impossible to 
convey to everyone” (Ti. 28C3-5).° Later in the same passage, Philo uses the 
exact Timaean formula of “Maker and Father”, and frag. 13.4 also says that 
God is called “Father and Maker”. 

Another aspect of these passages that tells in favour of influence from the 
Bible, Plato, and/or the Stoics, but not Aristotle, is their reliance on a four-ele- 
ment or elemental-region theory, rather than Aristotle’s five-element theory, 
one of the theses most closely associated with him in Philo’s day.” Philo is 


62 Spec. III.xxxiv.186: πρώτη γὰρ αὕτη κατεῖδε τὰς λεωφόρους ἐπ᾽ αἰθέρος ὁδούς; 187: ἀνα 
βλέψασα εἰς αἰθέρα κατεῖδεν... 

63 Spec. ΠΠ.χχχῖν.188 189: καὶ πρὸς τούτοις μυρία ἄλλα θαυμάσια καὶ περιαθρήσασα κατά TE 
γῆν καὶ κατὰ θάλατταν καὶ ἀέρα τάδε πάντα τῷ νῷ μετὰ σπουδῆς ἐπεδείξατο. The same structure 
of frag. 13.4 is found in Abr. XXX.158 159 which is also praising sight by way of its affordance of 
the panoramic vision of the cosmos and especially the heavens, i.e. the kosmos en kosmöi. 
64 See note 21, supra. 

65 Δυστόπαστος μὲν οὖν Kal δυσκατάληπτος ὁ πατὴρ Kal ἡγεμὼν τῶν συμπάντων, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ διὰ 
τοῦτ᾽ ἀποκνητέον τὴν ζήτησιν αὐτοῦ. 

66 Τὸν μὲν οὖν ποιητὴν καὶ πατέρα τοῦδε τοῦ παντὸς εὑρεῖν τε ἔργον καὶ εὑρόντα εἰς πάντας 
ἀδύνατον λέγειν. On Philo’s use adaptation of this passage and his development of ἃ more apo 
phatic position with respect to God’s nature, see Runia (2002) 283 4 and 302 3. 

67 CE£. frags. 27.1, 27.2, 27.3, 27.4, 27.5, and frag. 33f Megino Rodriguez. 
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well-aware of the four-element vs. five-element debate, but his position on it is 
harder to pin down: he usually speaks as if there were four, but there are a scant 
few passages in which he speaks as if there might well be five.°® This could be 
vacillation, but I suspect that it is, inter alia, the equipollence of an agnostic, 
as Philo counts the debate as one of several questions in cosmology/meteorology 
that are impossible to answer and vain to pursue for earth-bound mortals such 
as ourselves.° What is consistent, however, is that when Philo surveys the parts 
of the cosmos and/or the objects of natural philosophy he enumerates four ele- 
ments or four major regions of the cosmos (as constituted by their predominant 
elements) with lifeforms in and associated with each. 

So far, this agrees with the views of the Timaeus.’° However, unlike the Ti- 
maeus, Philo does not identify the stars or their region with fire. Instead, he typ- 
ically designates the four elements as: “(the) Earth”, “(the) Water(s)”, “(the) 
Air(s)”, and “Heaven” (ouranos). For example, at Somn. 1.xxii.135 he cites life 
on earth, in the waters, and in the heavens to argue that there must also be 
life (invisible souls) living in the air. The choice of “heaven(s)” (ouranos) over 
“fire” (puros) is probably inspired by key Biblical passages Philo takes to be or- 
ganized around the living creatures of four elemental regions - the sun, moon, 
and stars in the firmament; the fowl of the skies; the fish of the seas; and the 
beasts of the land (and crawling things on the earth).’' 

When Philo turns from macrocosm to microcosm, he refers to the fourth el- 
ement in us as “mind” (nous). Aristotle is not the first or only Greek source to 
associate the mind or soul with the heavenly aither, but the identification of 
nous with the fifth element is a position attributed to Aristotle and his De philos- 
ophia. Cicero makes the point numerous times that Aristotle posited a fifth ele- 
ment and that he claimed that it was the stuff of both the stars (or heavenly gods) 


68 Somn. Lii.15ff. Cf. There is one passage where, while making the same argument to prove 
invisible spirits of air, Philo also cites creatures made of fire along with the terrestrial, aquatic, 
and celestial types (Gig. II.7 11.). However, these fiery creatures are not in the heavens, nor are 
they really granted their own cosmic region on par with the other four; rather, Philo concedes 
that they are said to be found mostly in Macedonia! Philo also seems to speak as if there 
were five elements at Heres LVII.283. In any case, the point is that the passages in question pre 
sent us with the four element view (with four kinds of life) that is typical of Philo, not that he 
never entertained the idea of five. See Jaeger (1923) 144 6. 

69 Abr. XXXL162 163 and Somn. 1.iv.21 raise the question of whether there are four or five ele 
ments. Runia (2002) 287 8 suggests that the doctrinal inconsistency in Philo often reflects the 
fact that his focus is principally exegetical, and his presentations are fitted to suit the Biblical 
passages he is discussing. 

70 Ti. 39e10ff. 

71 Gen. 1:16 28, Deut. 4:16 19. 
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and minds.’? In his discussion in Somn. 1.iii.15-vii.40 of (Chaldaean) natural phil- 
osophy’s study of the four elements -- earth, water, air, and heaven - Philo sim- 
ilarly draws parallels between the fourth element in the universe, the heavens, 
and the fourth element in us, mind (nous).’? But even if Philo’s close association 
of the stuff of the heavens with the mind or soul is due to broadly Peripatetic 
influences, his quadripartite Earth, Water(s), Air(s), Heaven/Mind scheme is 
not Aristotle’s five-element theory. 

If Somn. I or the target passages spoke of earth, water(s), air(s), fire, and our- 
anos/aither/nous, then that would be fairly strong evidence of an Aristotelian 
source. Likewise, if the passages specified that they were referring to the parts 
of the world in which there are perishable bodies and enumerated the elemental 
components of the perishables as earth, water, air, and fire, this too would be 
compatible with and potentially suggestive of an Aristotelian source.’”* But nei- 
ther is the case. It is not inconceivable that Philo could have taken over a quin- 
tipartite Aristotelian passage and then eliminated the element of fire from it to 
bring it into better conformity with the Pentateuch or even the Timaeus (mutatis 
mutandis), but conceivability is not plausibility. Our explanation would be sim- 
pler, and our speculative assumptions fewer if we were to suppose that Philo 


72 Frags. 27.1, 27.2, 27.4. 

73 Philo draws two important parallels between the fourth element as it occurs in the universe 
and in us, respectively. First, the other three elements are relatively accessible and amenable to 
the efforts of natural philosophers, but when looking outward at the universe or inward at 
human nature, the fourth is elusive, perhaps even inscrutable. Second, the fourth element or 
part is also the glory and wonder of the macrocosm and the microcosm alike. The most godlike 
part of the universe is the heavens, “the cosmos in the cosmos” (ὁ κόσμος ἐν κόσμῳ) as it were, 
while the most divine and godlike part of us is the mind or soul. 

74 In frag. 19b (= Philo, Aet. VI.28 VII.34), this is done. Aet. VII.33 refers to the elements of 
earth, water, air, and fire. It should be noted, though, that this passage might not be from Aris 
totle either. By this point, Philo has mentioned other sources for his arguments for the inde 
structibility of the world besides Plato and Aristotle such as Ps. Ocellus’ work on the nature 
of the world (Aet. IIL.12), and ὅλα τοῦ παντός at VI.29 might suggest that the immediate source 
is Ps. Ocellus, which uses a similar expression, TO ὅλον kai τὸ πᾶν. The earlier part of this pas 
sage would seem to give the same four “classical” elements at VI.29, but the text is somewhat 
vexed. We read, “For men were [made] from four elements which belong to the whole of all [:] of 
heaven, of earth, <of water>, of air and of fire” (ἄνθρωποι γὰρ ἀπὸ τῶν τεττάρων στοιχείων, ἃ δὴ 
ὅλα TOD παντός ἐστιν οὐρανοῦ, γῆς, «ὕδατος» ἀέρος TE καὶ πυρός). Bernays supplied ὕδατος, in 
which case οὐρανοῦ is read as part of ὅλα τοῦ παντός and the first of the four elements is γῆς. 
Without the supplement and remembering that Philo frequently speaks of “heaven” as an el 
ement we might take “heaven” as the first of four elements. Whether this is Philo’s nomencla 
ture or that of Ps. Ocellus or someone else, it would be very odd to include both heaven and fire 
as elements but not water. 
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wrote the target passages using the same Mosaic-Platonic quadripartite scheme 
that we find elsewhere in his works rather than as the redactions of hypothetical, 
quintipartite Aristotelian passages. 

An even more tellingly pro-Biblical and pro-Platonic or pro-Stoic detail of 
these arguments is their inclusion of living creatures in their cosmic panoramas. 
It would be question-begging to take this as evidence that Aristotle cannot be the 
source; that Aristotle never endorsed a demiurgical conception of the god(s) is a 
conclusion, not a premise. However, what we have here is positive evidence that 
Plato and the Bible are sources with no comparable evidence for Aristotle. Sur- 
veying life-forms is not something that occurs in Sextus’ report of Aristotle’s me- 
teorogenetic conception (frag. 12a.1), nor does it come up in the SA (frag. 13.1). As 
frag. 12b shows, Aristotle was not the only philosopher to posit meteorogenetic 
inspiration for our conceptions of the gods, but alternative philosophical sources 
such as Plato, Xenophon, the Stoics, and the Pentateuch introduced flora and 
fauna into their accounts of the design, creation, and/or care of the universe 
by god(s). They specifically and explicitly treated god(s) as the creator(s) of living 
creatures and used organisms as data in their proofs of divine intelligence and 
providence in the cosmos, since living creatures are amongst the best available 
evidence of “natural” objects that cannot have arisen completely at random but 
that are far beyond (pre-modern) human capabilities to understand and (re)cre- 
ate.”° Furthermore, while the general inclusion of flora and fauna in Philo’s cos- 
mic panoramas aligns them more closely with these other sources than with Ar- 
istotle, Philo’s sub-distinctions between plants with an emphasis on fruits, 
herbs, and/or seeds is particularly suggestive of Gen. 1:11- 12.7° 

Finally, while there is evidence of Platonic and/or Stoic influences, we under- 
estimate Philo to our peril if we assume that he is entirely unoriginal and de- 
pendent on earlier sources for the examples he uses, the formulations he choo- 
ses, or the structure he gives to his thoughts and arguments. One particularly 
clear instance of a distinctively Philonian element is the occurrence of the strik- 


75 For example, Xenophon’s Socrates invokes the idea that, as divine intelligence (γνώμη), not 
chance (τύχη), produces living, thinking creatures, it is far superior to mortal artifice which can 
only produce inanimate, insensate likenesses (Mem. 1.iv.4ff). Similar points are used by Plato to 
distinguish human and divine craft (Sophist 265c1 67) and to suggest that they must be the 
product of such design, not chance. See note 5, supra. 

76 LXX: καὶ εἶπεν ὁ θεός βλαστησάτω ἡ γῆ βοτάνην χόρτου σπεῖρον σπέρμα κατὰ γένος καὶ καθ᾽ 
ὁμοιότητα καὶ ξύλον κάρπιμπον ποιοῦν καρπόν οὗ τὸ σπέρμα αὐτοῦ ἐν αὐτῷ κατὰ γένος ἐπὶ τῆς 
γῆς καὶ ἐγένετο οὕτως: καὶ ἐξήνεγκεν ἡ γῆ βότανην χόρτου σπεῖρον σπέρμα κατὰ γένος καὶ καθ᾽ 
ὁμοιότητα καὶ ξύλον κάρπιμον ποιοῦν καρπόν οὗ τὸ σπέρμα αὐτοῦ ἐν αὐτῷ κατὰ γένος ἐπὶ τῆς 
γῆς καὶ εἶδεν ὁ θεὸς ὅτι καλόν. 
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ing phrase kosmos en kosmöi in frag. 13.3 and 13.4, 5,.77 To the best of my knowl- 
edge, this phrase is not found anywhere else prior to Philo. The phrase is a strik- 
ing one, but difficult to construe and impossible to adequately translate into Eng- 
lish. It might evoke a rich Platonic cosmological theory of microcosm-macrocosm 
or paradigm/copy through its surface meaning of “a world within a world”, but it 
could also be wordplay, implying that the heavens are the true adornment (kos- 
mos) of the world-order (kosmos).’® Whatever its intended meaning(s), this is one 
more piece of evidence that weighs against Aristotelian provenance. Unlike 
“heaven” (ouranos) or “the universe” (to pan), “world-order” (kosmos) is decid- 
edly not a preferred term of analysis in Aristotle’s “cosmology”, as T. Kukkonen 
and M. Johnson have persuasively argued.’? In anthropological terms, “kosmos” 
is a concept that Aristotle tends to mention etically, rather than one that he uses 
emically or programmatically. In itself, this consideration is not decisive against 
the authenticity of the target passages, for it is possible that in earlier and/or 
more popular works, Aristotle’s terminological practices might have been differ- 
ent than in his acroamatic ones. However, it would be question-begging to argue 
that this accounts for the anomalous usage of kosmos in the target passages 
when their basic authenticity remains in doubt. They provide evidence of Aristo- 
tle’s looser usage of kosmos in the exoteric works, if and only if they are authen- 
tic. As things stand, they offer one more defeasible reason why the target passag- 
es do not sound like Aristotle. 

In summary, there are good reasons to think that Genesis and the Timaeus 
are inspirations for some of these passages, and there is significant evidence 
of Stoic influence as well.?° By contrast, the noteworthy resemblances between 


77 In addition to its occurrences in frag. 13.3 (Praem. VII.42) with κόσμον ἀληθινὸν Ev κόσμῳ 
περιπολοῦντα, frag. 134 (Spec. II.xxxiv.187) with κόσμον Ev κόσμῳ, and 5, (Abr. XXX.159) with 
κόσμος Ev κόσμῳ δεδημιούργηται, it also occurs in one other passage where Philo invokes a pan 
oramic view of the cosmos, albeit a very brief and condensed one: τὸν ἐν κόσμῳ κόσμον ὄντως 
ἰδών (Flac. XX.169 170). 

78 It is perhaps worth noting that in LXX κόσμος is very seldom used to refer to the universe or 
the heavens. More often it signifies “ornament” or “adornment”. See Hatch Redpath (1897) 
11.780. This could be the sense of the nominative/accusative or both the nominative/accusative 
and dative in Philo’s köonog/KOonoV Ev κόσμῳ. It can also translate 2x (Strong (1890) #6635), 
comparable to στρατία or τάξις, as when referring to “all the host” of the heavens/heavenly bod 
165 at Gen. 2:1 and Deut. 4:19 and 17:3. 

79 Kukkonen (2014) and Johnson (2019). 

80 E.g. the “Bywater addendum”, Nat. Deor. Il.xxxvii.94, shows that house and city were exam 
ples in Stoic design arguments. But assuming for one moment that there are key source texts 
besides the Timaeus, is one of them a passage from Phil. or some other lost work of Aristotle? 
We noted above that a recurrent feature in the design argument passages in Philo was the 
idea of approaching the universe as if one were entering the greatest of houses or cities, observ 
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the target passages and what we know of the De philosophia disappear as long as 
one properly excludes from its fragments frag. 12b and Bywater’s illegitimate ad- 
dendum to frag. 13.1. All that remains is that both relate observing the heavens to 
(in)forming the conception of “god(s)”; but this trope is a common-place, not a 
telling common-factor. 


5 A Brief Thought Experiment Concerning 
Overzealous Intellectual Archaeology 


Let me conclude my arguments against taking such passages to be Aristotelian 
by posing a thought experiment. Suppose that two millennia from now histori- 
ans of philosophy are attempting to reconstruct ethical theories from the era 
known to them as “The U.S. American Democratic Hegemony (c. 1945-2016 
CE)”. A Suda-like source tells them without any further elaboration that Philippa 
Foot introduced into print the thought experiment known as the “Trolley Prob- 
lem” or “Trolley Dilemma” in 1967 CE. Fortunately, enough of Foot’s later work 
survives the ravages of time to acquaint them with her brand of Virtue Ethics 
and to establish clearly for their histories that she was a leading light in the 
“Neo-Aristotelian Revival” in moral philosophy in that period. As for the trolley 
problem itself, they know the details of one simple iteration - let five die or flip a 
switch and kill one; at one point their source phrases this as “kill one or let five 
die”.®! Finally, suppose that our future historians have two or three papers from 
the 1980’s defending Utilitarianism, all of which reference the trolley problem in 
passing as a thought experiment that can help motivate one or another basic 
Utilitarian claims. 

So, should these future historians conclude on the basis of their evidence 
that Foot’s moral philosophy had an earlier, [semi-]Utilitarian phase? In doing 
so, they would massively underestimate the degree to which trolley car examples 
became stock-in-trade for Anglophone moral philosophers of all stripes in the 
late 20" century, deployed in countless iterations to make countless differing 


ing its excellent order and concluding that it has God as its builder and ruler. The last case for 
Aristotelian influence on these Philonic passages is to cite as a source Aristotle’s comparison of 
the cosmos to a house which Philo reports in frag. 18. However, at most that shows a shared 
image, not similar philosophical import for the image. 

81 Isuppose this would be gathered from one of the sources likeliest to survive, either Unbreak 
able Kimmy Schmidt, “Kimmy and the Trolley Problem!”, ep. 312, dir. R. Carlock, writ. Sam Means 
(NETFLIX, 19 May 2017), or The Good Place, “The Trolley Problem”, ep. 206, dir. D. Holland, writ. 
J. Siegal and ἢ. Morgan (NBC, 19 October 2017). 
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and often opposing points. Now, there is no reason to suppose that the thought 
experiment in Aristotle’s SA ever saturated Hellenistic or Imperial theology at 
trolley-problem levels. But that comparison is too generous, because none of 
the passages in Philo even mentions (formerly) subterranean people! More anal- 
ogous would be a case where the aforementioned Utilitarian essays never direct- 
ly reference the trolley problem at all, but simply refer to an otherwise unspeci- 
fied scenario or thought experiment where one can “kill one or let five die”. (For 
all anyone knows, the essayists might have meant the case of the surgeon whose 
patient has organs which miraculously match five people on the waiting lists, or 
they might have had no specific thought experiments in mind at all but left it to 
their readers ad lib.) The comparable commonality in the case of the SA and the 
target passages in Philo is more substantive, but not much more; it is roushly: 
distant people looking up at meteöra and forming from them or relating to 
them a conception of “god(s)”. But there are such accounts from many sources 
besides Aristotle. In fact, given that we find this theme in such a diverse range of 
sources, we must reasonably suspect and necessarily worry that passages with 
an “early theism inspired/affected by sky-watching” motif were a-dime-a- 
dozen in Post-Democritean/Post-Platonic philosophy.°? 

Possession of a meteorogenetic or semi-meteorogenetic account of the con- 
ception of god(s) cannot be the standard for whether a passage borrows from or 
contains a reference to a lost part of the De philosophia, for it cannot be true that 
every time a post-Aristotelian philosopher in antiquity discusses reaching a con- 
ception of the gods or a proof of their existence by observing the heavens he 
must be citing Aristotle’s De philosophia! Meteorogenetic accounts go back at 
least as far Democritus. Even more narrowly, one finds the idea that studying 
the heavens leads us to (better) knowledge of the divine in Plato, the early Acad- 
emy, and the early Stoa.°° According to our best-preserved Socratic authors, Xen- 


82 To take just the sources we began with, see Sextus, M. IX.26 27 (= frag. 12b), and Cicero, 
Nat. Deor. I1x.15 vi.16, and Il.xxxviii.98 1xi.153, where awe at things celestial 
(II.xxxix.98 xlvi.119) and terrestrial (II.xlvii.120 1xi.153) provides the third and by far longest 
part of Balbus’ defense of providence in an extremely elaborate and very extensive cosmic pan 
orama. Cf. Auvray Assayas (2017) 119 21. 

83 Leg. VII 821b5 822c5: mathematical astronomy saves us from blaspheming against the so 
called “wanderers”; Leg. XII 966e2 967d2: serious study of the heavens (combined with an un 
derstanding of the relationship between soul and body) does not lead to atheism as is supposed, 
but to the opposite view, on proof of the gods being the intelligence seen in the motion of the 
stars; Philip of Opus (?), Epin.977c1 978a1 and also 988a5 c6,989e1 990a5, 990c3 5, 991b5ff. 
Epinomis maintains that only man has received the gift of grasping number, which he learns 
from the heavens. At first men do not understand the gods correctly, but eventually, with math 
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ophon and Plato, this is the greatest benefit of human vision and the purpose of 
our upright stature; the Stoics follow them on these points.°* The conceptual link 
between the heavens and the gods was so natural in the 4" and 3: centuries BCE 
that the reactions of the more intelligent non-human animals to celestial phe- 
nomena was even taken (or challenged) as evidence that they too, and not hu- 
mans alone, might be able to believe in the gods (nomizein theous)!? 


Conclusion 


There should be no initial presumption that frag. 12b or the design arguments in 
Philo have an Aristotelian pedigree. In the former case, the context makes it clear 
that Aristotle’s view is not being discussed. In the latter cases, the commonalities 
between the Philonian cosmic panoramas and the SA (or the legitimate report in 
frag. 12a.1) are insignificant. What they share, they share with countless other 
texts. On the other hand, there is clear influence - both general and specific — 
on the target passages from the Bible and from Plato’s Timaeus, and fairly 
good evidence of Stoic influences as well. There are also distinctly Philonian 
touches. Because they contain so many distinctively non-Aristotelian elements, 
and no uniquely Aristotelian ones, it is highly unlikely that they follow any Ar- 
istotelian text. So, we must conclude that the target passages are spurious frag- 
ments of the De philosophia, and cannot be taken for credible evidence of Aris- 
totle’s views and arguments therein. This means that unless the SA in frag. 13.1 
contains a teleological argument, there really is no evidence of any Aristotle ever 
having endorsed an argument from design. The vicious circle between the mis- 
interpretation of the uncontested passages and the spurious inclusion of the tar- 
get passages can and should now be broken. The arguments for the latter’s initial 
inclusion were fallacious, while the effects of their continued inclusion are perni- 
cious. True damnatio memoriae may not be feasible. I concede that the mere fact 
of their inclusion in past editions means that future editors may feel some obli- 


ematical astronomy, they come to correct opinions about the heavens, i.e. the heavenly gods. For 
Cleanthes and Chrysippus see the previous note. 

84 Mem. 1.iv.11, where the upright posture that the gods gave to man alone makes him able to 
see ahead more fully, to gaze upon the things above better, and to suffer harm less: οἱ πρῶτον μὲν 
μόνον τῶν ζῴων ἄνθρωπον ὀρθὸν ἀνέστησαν: ἡ δὲ ὀρθότης Kal προορᾶν πλέον ποιεῖ δύνασθαι 
καὶ τὰ ὕπερθεν μᾶλλον θεᾶσθαι καὶ ἧττον κακοπαθεῖν. Cf. Τί. 4541 2, 4667 47a7,90a2 b1. For 
the Stoic reception of these points, see Nat. Deor. II.\vi.140. Cf. Rheins (2015) 402 3. 

85 Rheins (2015) 404 5. 
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gation to mention them, if only to succinctly state that they have been rejected. 
This does not preclude prophylactically labelling them spuria. 

Nor are these the only purported fragments of the De philosophia whose au- 
thenticity requires serious reconsideration; they are not even the only ones from 
Philo! Several “fragments” which are drawn from Philo’s (or Ps.-Philo’s) De ae- 
ternitate mundi are also questionable, but a thorough investigation of these 
and others must await some further study.° Also, because my primary goal 
has been to eliminate a misunderstanding about Aristotle’s corpus rather than 
to advance the understanding of Philo’s, I have pressed facts about what the tar- 
get passages are into the service of proving what they are not. This negative/crit- 
ical use of them is in no way indicative of their overall significance to the histor- 
ies of philosophy and religion or the serious consideration that they merit in 
their own right. For one thing, the complex pattern of their similarities and dif- 
ferences, of which I have given only an initial sketch, is rich with promise for fur- 
ther comparative textual analyses. For another, these passages indicate a fasci- 
nating and perhaps crucial moment in the histories of Platonism and Western 
theology: the moment when teleological arguments developed by and for 
Pagan pantheists are revised and problematically reconsecrated to the lone, 
transcendent God of Abrahamic monotheism.?” 


86 The beginning of frag. 18 (Aet. III.10 11), which explicitly cites Aristotle’s “reverent and 
pious” censure of the views that the universe is created or destroyed as “utterly godless” 
(ἀθεότητο) is by far the safest ascription; but even the latter part of the same passage, an anec 
dote (ἔλεγέ τε, ὡς ἔστιν ἀκούειν) about a more sarcastic way Aristotle supposediy mocked the 
destructibility thesis (viz. “I used to worry about my house blowing down...!”), is, though de 
lightful, much less certain. Even more dubious as ascriptions to Aristotle, I think, are the argu 
ments against the world’s destructibility in frags. 19a, 19b, and 19c. (On frag. 19b see note 74 
supra.) The last is especially suspicious since it argues against God allowing the world’s destruc 
tion from the premise that God, who is perfect, created the world perfectly. 

87 I am grateful for the comments of Victor Caston and an anonymous reader and for the com 
ments and assistance of Noah Chafets and Serena Lai. 
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Concordance of Cited Fragments Attributed to the 
De Philosophia 


Sigla: 


DK = Diels, H. and W. Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. 

G = Gigon, O., Aristotelis Opera. Ill. Librorum deperditorum fragmenta. 

LM = Laks, A. and G. Most, Early Greek Philosophy. 

M = Megino Rodriguez, C., Ediciön critica, traducciön y comentario del diälogo Sobre la 
filosofia de Aristöteles. 

R? = Rose, V., Aristotelis [qui ferebantur librorum] Fragmenta. 

R = Ross, W. D., Aristotelis Fragmenta selecta. 

SVF = von Arnim, H., Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta. 

U = Untersteiner, M., Aristotele Della filosofia. 

W = Walzer, R., Aristotelis dialogorum fragmenta. 


M 33f = Michael Psellus, Omni. 131.1-7 Westerink = U 28. 

R? 12.4 = Philo, Spec. 1.vi.32- 35 = SVF 11.1010. 

R 12a.1 = Sextus, M. IX.20 -23 = R? 10, W 12a, U 12a, G 947, M 12a. 

R 12a.2 = Cicero, Div. 1.xxx.63 = W12a, U 12a, M 120. 

R 120 = Sextus, M. IX.26-27 = Εὖ 11, W 12b, U 12b, G 948, M 13. 

R 13.1 = Cicero, Nat. Deor. 1I.xxxvii.95-96 = ΒΡ 12, W 13, U 13a, G 838, Μ 14. 
R 13.2 = Philo, Leg. III.xxxii.97-99 Cohn = R? 12, W 13, U 13b, G 913, M 15. 
R 13.3 = Philo, Praem. VII.41-43 Cohn = W 13, U 13c, G 915, M 16. 

R 13.4 = Philo, Spec. IIL.xxxiv.185-194 Cohn = W 13, U 13c, G 915, M 16. 

R 14.1 = Seneca, NQ VII.xxix.3-xxx.1 = R’ 14, W 14, U 14, G 943, M 17a. 

R 16 = Simplicius, In Cael. 288.28 - 289.15 Heiberg = Β΄ 16, W 16, U 16, G 30, M 19. 
R 18 = Philo, Aet. 1Π.10 -- 11 Cohn = R? 18, W 18, U 18, G 916, M 22. 

R 19a = Philo, Aet. V.20 -24 Cohn = R? 19, W 19a, U 19a, G 916, M 23. 

R 190 = Philo, Aet. V1.28- VII.34 Cohn = Εὖ 20, W 19b, U 19b, G 916, M 24. 
R 19c = Philo, Aet. VIIL39-43 Cohn = R? 21, W 19c, U 19c, G 916, M 25. 

R 21.1 = Cicero, Nat. Deor. II.xv.42 = Β΄ 23, W 21, U 21, G 835, M 27a. 

R 21.2 = Cicero, Nat. Deor. Il.xvi.44 = Β΄ 24, W 21, U 21, G 836, M 27a. 

R 26 = Cicero, Nat. Deor. 1.xiiil.33 = Β΄ 26, W 26, U 26, G 25.1, M 32. 

R 271 = Cicero, Acad. 1.vii.26 Plasberg = W 27, U 27, G test. 18.1, M 33a. 

R 27.2 = Cicero, Tusc. 1.x.22 = W 27, U 27, G 994, M 33b. 

R 27.3 = Cicero, Tusc. 1.xvii.41 = U 27, G 995, M 33c. 

R 274 = Cicero, Tusc. 1.xxvi.65 - xxvii.66= W 27, U 27, G 996, Μ 33d. 

R 215 = Clemens Romanus, Recogn. VIIIL.15 = U 27, G 986, M 33e. 


Antönio Pedro Mesquita 


Aristotle’s Lost Dialogue On Good Birth 
and Kingship as the Best Regime 


1 The Problem 


It is a well-known Aristotelian thesis that kingship, the form of government 
where one man rules freely over the πόλις aiming at the common benefit, is 
the best possible regime, or at least the best regime under some specific, 
ideal, circumstances. This thesis can be found all through the Politics, both in 
books thought of by many as being “early” as in books considered “late”, and 
even in a treatise commonly conceived of as being more “recent” than the Politics 
as a whole, the Nicomachean Ethics.' 

This thesis is, however, a bit puzzling considering Aristotle’s beliefs, stated 
emphatically in the Politics, that rule by law should prevail over rule by men, or 
that, in general, the authority exerted by many is preferable to, and more to be 
trusted than, the authority exerted by one single man. Moreover, Aristotle ac- 
knowledges that “kingships no longer arise nowadays”’ and candidly admits 
that democracy and oligarchy, along with some intermediate mixed forms of 
both, are, in actual fact, the only political systems that could be found in his 
days. Finally, he seems to sometimes show an unmistakable preference for 
milder, more human and down-to-earth kind of regimes, namely for the one 
that “is called by the name common to all constitutions, politeia”,? which, in 
the chapters where he analyses it, gives the impression of being much closer 
to what he would like to endorse as the best possible regime in most practical 
circumstances. 

And the fact is that despite his efforts to explain, in the passages where he 
supports the thesis, why kingship is the best regime, one cannot help feeling that 
something is missing in his explanation, something without which the whole ex- 
planation lacks strength and persuasiveness. This is all the more so when we 
bear in mind that, in spite of being fully aware of the fact that royal lineages 
are far from incorruptible, Aristotle appears to accept hereditary kingship as a 
constitutional solution so legitimate and well-founded as elective kingship, 


1 The inverted commas around the adjectives mark my systematic scepticism regarding chrono 
logical endeavours with respect to the overall order of writing of the Aristotelian corpus. 

2 Pol.V 10, 1313a3 4 (all translations of the Politics are by Reeve). 

3 Pol. III 7, 1279838 39. 
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and that, as a matter of fact, the basic argument he puts forward to uphold his 
thesis is explicitly built as to serve both elective and hereditary kingship. 

In order to untie this rather vexing theoretical knot, I think we should set 
aside the Politics for a moment and look elsewhere. In fact, in a lost work by 
Aristotle, the dialogue On Good Birth (Περὶ εὐγενείας, De nobilitate) - one of 
the few where Aristotle’s actual words still remain, possibly unaltered and 
unedited, filling three or four of our modern book pages -, we can find, Isubmit, 
a key element that allows to complete and reinforce the argument Aristotle gives 
in the Politics in support of his thesis that kingship is the best of all correct re- 
gimes. I do not claim that this element is all that it takes to turn it into a satis- 
factory, let alone flawless, argument; but I do think it enhances it and, by doing 
so, helps to clear up why Aristotle would think as he does about kingship, and 
especially about hereditary kingship. 

This element is the definition of good birth as “excellence of stock” (ἀρετὴ 
γένους) in the special way this definition is justified and upheld in the dialogue. 
In fact, although the same definition occurs in other passages of Aristotle’s work, 
specifically in the Rhetoric and in the Politics itself, the preserved fragments of 
the Περὶ εὐγενείας are the only extant texts where we can see it developed, ar- 
gued for and justified. Now, it is precisely this context that makes the difference 
in this regard and provides the clues for clarifying Aristotle’s allegation that 
kingship is the best possible regime, or at least the best regime under certain 
ideal circumstances. 

To argue for this is my main goal in this paper. There is a second goal 
though. In spite of my mistrust concerning chronological proposals for the order- 
ing of Aristotle’s works, I do think we can draw a conclusion from the above with 
some chronological import on the dialogue On Good Birth. It is, however, the op- 
posite conclusion to the one one would expect if based on yielding to the Jaeger- 
ian temptation of cataloguing all dialogues as early productions, on account of 
its alleged Platonic style. On the contrary, I think that the concurrence between 
the Politics and the On Good Birth in this regard does not compel us to accept an 
early date for the former, or parts of the former, as under the said Jaegerian temp- 
tation it would, but rather to admit a late date for the latter. Furthermore, if new 
historical data would urge us to admit that the dialogue was indeed a juvenile 
work, I think that, instead of dragging along the Politics, or its relevant sections, 
to an early date, we should be led to conclude that Aristotle, at least in certain 
cases, as in this one, subscribed throughout his life to the views set forth in the 
dialogues and continuously used them in the composition of the arguments pre- 
sent in the treatises. Be that as it may, the underlying assumption here (which, in 
my view, such a concurrence supports) is that the dialogues may well have been 
written, or at least used by him, all along Aristotle’s intellectual career. 
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In order to state my case, I will adopt the following method. First, I will sum- 
marize Aristotle’s discussion on the best regime in Politics III and IV as closely to 
the text as possible. Then I will say a few words on the Περὶ εὐγενείας and high- 
light its theses and main argument. Finally, I will try to show why and how those 
theses and argument supplement and strengthen Aristotle’s contention for king- 
ship in the Politics and conclude with some remarks on the chronological con- 
sequences of this. 


2 Aristotle on Kingship as the Best Political 
Regime 


In Pol. III 6, Aristotle addresses for the first time the issue of the different types of 
constitutional regimes on the following terms: 


It is evident, then, that those constitutions that look to the common benefit turn out, ac 
cording to what is unqualifiedly just, to be correct, whereas those which look only to the 
benefit of the rulers are mistaken and are deviations from the correct constitutions. 


Pol. III 6, 1279217 20 


For Aristotle, the first division that must be acknowledged among constitutional 
forms is therefore the one between those forms that are “correct” (ὀρθαί), be- 
cause they have in view the common benefit of the πόλις, and those that are “de- 
viations” (παρεκβάσεις) from the former, since they only have in view the benefit 
of the rulers. 

Yet, in the two lines that follow the text just quoted, Aristotle goes on to ex- 
plain which further divisions must be introduced among both correct and de- 
viant constitutions. Here is what he says: 


Now that these matters have been determined, we must next investigate how many kinds of 
constitutions there are and what they are, starting first with the correct constitutions. For 
once they have been defined, the deviant ones will also be made evident. 

Since “constitution” and “governing class” signify the same thing, and the governing class 
is the authoritative element in any city state, and the authoritative element must be either 
one person, or few, or many, then whenever the one, the few, or the many rule for the com 
mon benefit, these constitutions must be correct. But if they aim at the private benefit, 
whether of the one or the few or the multitude, they are deviations (...). 

A monarchy that looks to the common benefit we customarily call a kingship; and rule by a 
few but more than one, an aristocracy (...). But when the multitude governs for the common 
benefit, it is called by the name common to all constitutions, namely, politeia. (...) 
Deviations from these are tyranny from kingship, oligarchy from aristocracy, and democra 
cy from polity. For tyranny is rule by one person for the benefit of the monarch, oligarchy is 
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for the benefit of the rich, and democracy is for the benefit of the poor. But none is for their 
common profit. 


Pol. III 7, 1279a22 b10 


Here we have the well-known typology of political regimes organised according 
to the nature of the ruling power within the πόλις: three correct regimes, namely 
kingship, aristocracy and polity; and three deviant regimes, namely tyranny, oli- 
garchy and democracy.* 

Let us go now a little deeper into Aristotle’s conception of kingship. Chapters 
14 to 17 of book III are devoted to this political system. In chapter 14, Aristotle 
starts his analysis by distinguishing four historical types of kingship.? First, Spar- 
tan monarchy, which the philosopher claims is more like “a sort of permanent 
autocratic generalship”.° Then come barbarian monarchies, “tyrannical”, says 
Aristotle, but “stable because hereditary and based on law”.’ In the third 
place, the philosopher mentions Aesymnetes kingship, common among ancient 
Greeks, which was basically “an elected tyranny”;® and these monarchies, he 
comments on, “are and were tyrannical because like the rule of a master, but 
kingly because elective and voluntary”.? Finally, the monarchy of Heroic times 
- “voluntary, elective, and established on the basis of law”’° - is referred to. 

However, when one would imagine that the enumeration was completed (the 
author suggests this by briefly recalling and summarizing the four types of king- 
ship previously described)," a fifth form is quite bluffly added. This form is ab- 
solute kingship (παμβασιλεία), that is to say the kind of monarchy where, accord- 
ing to Aristotle’s own words, “the king rules everything in accord with his own 
wish”.'? For there is, he states, 


a fifth kind of kingship, when one person controls everything in just the way that each na 
tion and each city state controls the affairs of the community. It is organized along the lines 
of household management. For just as household management is a sort of kingship over a 


4 See also: Pol. IV 2, 1289226 30; IV 7, 1293335 b1; EN VIII 10, 1160a31 b22. 
5 Cf. Pol. III 14, 1284b35 1285b29. 

6 Pol. III 14, 128537 8. 

7 Pol. III 14, 1285a23 24; cf. 1285b26 28. 

8 Pol. III 14, 1285a31 32; cf. 1285b23 25. 

9 Pol. III 14, 1285b2 3; cf. 1285b25 26. 

10 Pol. III 14, 1285b5; cf. 1285b21 23. 

11 Cf. Pol. III 14, 1285b20 29. 

12 Pol. III 16, 12879 10; see also 128721 2. 
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household, so this kingship is household management of one or more city states or na 
tions. 


Pol. III 14, 1285b29 33 


This move will prove itself rather critical in the subsequent discussion of king- 
ship since Aristotle will quickly recognize that the only true pure form of consti- 
tutional kingship is in fact absolute kingship. Aristotle does this in two steps: 
first, he declares that all types of kingship other than Spartan and absolute king- 
ship are intermediate forms of both; then, he asserts that, since Spartan kingship 
is nothing but a permanent generalship based on lineage, it does not turn out to 
be a real constitutional form, but more of a peculiar office within a constitutional 
system and hence “something that can come to exist in any constitution”. Here 
are his own words on this: 


Practically speaking, then, there are just two kinds of kingship to be examined, namely, the 
last one [that is, absolute kingship] and the Spartan. For most of the others lie in between 
them, since they control less than absolute kingship but more than Spartan kingship. So 
our investigation is pretty much about two questions. First, whether or not it is beneficial 
for a city state to have a permanent general (whether chosen on the basis of family or by 
turns). Second, whether or not it is beneficial for one person to control everything. In fact, 
however, the investigation of this sort of generalship [Spartan kingship] has the look of an 
investigation of laws rather than of constitutions, since this is something that can come to 
exist in any constitution. So the first question may be set aside. But the remaining sort of 
kingship is a kind of constitution. Hence we must study it and go through the problems it in 

volves. 


Pol. III 15, 1285b33 128646 (the italics is mine) 


That is why when Aristotle discusses kingship in the Politics without explicitly 
mentioning which type it is as a general rule παμβασιλεία that he has in 
mind. And this is all the more justifiable inasmuch as all of the other types of 
kingship, apart from the Spartan one, are either non-Greek or archaic, obsolete 
forms. 

Up to this point, this is what Aristotle has to say on kingship from a descrip- 
tive point of view. What about when he abandons the descriptive attitude and 
adopts the normative one? 

In what regards political regimes, this occurs a little earlier, when Aristotle 
raises the question on who should have authority in the city-state.”” The reply 
is clearly, and quite definitively, stated in the following lines: 


13 Pol. III 10, 1281411. 
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As to the first problem we mentioned, it makes nothing else so evident as that the laws, 
when correctly established, should be in authority, and that the ruler, whether one or 
many, should have authority over only those matters on which the laws cannot pronounce 
with precision, because it is not easy to make universal declarations about everything. 


Pol. III 11, 1282b1 6 (the italics is mine) 


An observation some pages ahead elaborates this idea a little further: 


Something to which the passionate element (τὸ παθητικὸν) is entirely unattached is better 
than something in which it is innate. This element is not present in the law, whereas every 
human soul necessarily possesses it. 


Pol. III 15, 1286217 20 


That is why 


anyone who instructs law to rule would seem to be asking god and the understanding (τὸν 
νοῦν) alone to rule; whereas someone who asks a human being asks a wild beast as well. 
For appetite (ἐπιθυμία) is like a wild beast, and passion (ὁ θυμὸς) perverts rulers even when 
they are the best men. That is precisely why law is understanding without desire (ἄνευ 
ὀρέξεως νοῦς ὁ νόμος ἐστίν). 


Pol. III 16, 1287425 32 


In light of this, one would be easily inclined to conclude that in spite of kingship, 
in the proper sense identified above (that is, absolute kingship), being a correct 
form of government from a descriptive point of view — since the monarch rules 
with an eye to the common benefit - it is to be excluded from a normative stand- 
point as a desirable political system. This would be a mistake though. In fact, in 
the very context of this discussion, Aristotle adds unexpectedly: 


A citizen generally speaking is someone who participates in ruling and in being ruled, al 

though in each constitution he is someone different. It is in the best one, however, that he is 
the one who has the power and who deliberately chooses to be ruled and to rule with an 
eye to the virtuous life. But if there is one person or more than one (though not enough to 
make up a complete city state) who is so outstanding by reason of his superior virtue that 
neither the virtue nor the political power of all the others is commensurable with his (if 
there is only one) or theirs (if there are a number of them), then such men can no longer 
be regarded as part of the city state. For they would be treated unjustly if they were thought 
to merit equal shares, when they are so unequal in virtue and political power. For anyone of 
that sort would reasonably be regarded as a god among human beings. Hence it is clear that 
legislation too must be concerned with those who are equals both in birth and in power, 
and that for the other sort there is no law, since they themselves are law. 


Pol. III 13, 1283642 1284a14 (my italics) 
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The text proceeds with a reflection on ostracism and then the author concludes 
thus: 


In the case of the best constitution, however, there is a considerable problem, not about 
superiority in other goods, such as power or wealth or having many friends, but when 
there happens to be someone who is superior in virtue. For surely people would not say 
that such a person should be expelled or banished, but neither would they say that they 
should rule over him. For that would be like claiming that they deserved to rule over 
Zeus, dividing the offices. The remaining possibility and it seems to be the natural one 

is for everyone to obey such a person gladly, so that those like him will be permanent 
kings in their city states. 


Pol. III 13, 1284b25 34 (my italics) 


It is obviously this line of reasoning that underlies and explains more than 
Aristotle’s acceptance of it, his leaning towards kingship as the best possible re- 
gime.'* And as a matter of fact, after a considerable amount of harsh criticism 
towards absolute kingship all through chapters 15 and 16 of book III, he objects 
to it in this way: 


But perhaps these arguments hold in some cases and not in others. (...) It is surely evident 
from what has been said that in a case where people are similar and equal, it is neither 
beneficial nor just for one person to control everything. This holds whether there are no 
laws except the king himself, or whether there are laws; whether he is a good person ruling 
good people, or a not good one ruling not good ones; and even whether he is their superior 
in virtue except in one set of circumstances. What these circumstances are must now be 
stated although we have in a way already stated it." 


Pol. III 17, 1287b36 128846 (the italics is mine) 


And immediately after he goes on to write: 


First, we must determine what kind of people is suited to kingship, what to aristocracy, and 
what to polity. A multitude should be under kingship when it naturally produces a family 
that is superior in the virtue appropriate to political leadership. (...) Whenever it happens, 
then, that there is a whole family (γένος ὅλον), or even some one individual among the 
rest, whose virtue is so superior as to exceed that of all the others, it is just for this family 
to be the kingly family and to control everything, and for this one individual to be king. (...) 
For it is surely not proper to kill or to exile or to ostracize an individual of this sort, nor 
to claim that he deserves to be ruled in turn. For it is not natural for the part to be greater 
than the whole, but this is what happens in the case of someone who has this degree of 


14 The closeness of this line of reasoning to Plato’s ideal of the just king over and above the law 
in the Statesman is so striking that it hardly deserves mention. 
15 The reference is obviously to Pol. III 13, 128433 14, quoted above. 
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superiority. So the only remaining option is for such a person to be obeyed and to be in 
control not by turns but unqualifiedly. 


Pol. III 17, 128836 28 (the italics are mine) 


There is a crucial, and revealing, detail in this excerpt: contrary to what we have 
witnessed in the previous ones, the exceptional circumstance that would here 
justify one person being “in control of everything” (κύριον πάντων) is not solely 
nor primarily the superlative virtue of a single man, but rather the outstanding 
virtue of an entire family (γένος). This detail of course opens the path for heredi- 
tary kingship. 

The same thing happens in one of the “late” books of the Politics when, 
again in the descriptive mood, Aristotle explains how kingship arises in the 
city-states: 


Kingship came into existence to help the decent (τοῖς ἐπιεικέσι) against the people, and a 
king is selected from among the decent men on the basis of a superiority in virtue, or in the 
actions that spring from virtue, or on the basis of a superiority of family of this sort. 


Pol. V 10, 131069 12 (the italics is mine)"® 


It is therefore unsurprisingly enough that we see Aristotle endorsing the same 
principle when expressiy contemplating kingship as a candidate to the title of 
best possible regime for the first time in the Politics. The key-passage reads as 
follows: 


We say that there are three correct constitutions, and that the best of them must of necessity 
be the one managed by the best people. This is the sort of constitution in which there hap 
pens to be either one particular person or a whole family (ἢ γένος ὅλον) or a number of peo 
ple whose virtue is superior to that of all the rest, and where the latter are capable of being 
ruled and the former of ruling with a view to the most choiceworthy life. 


Pol. III 18, 1288432 37 (my italics) 


One last word on Aristotle’s apology of kingship as the best possible regime. This 
is something that can be found not only in the context we have been mainly fo- 
cusing on, namely the discussion of political regimes in book III, but again also 
in the “modern sections” of the Politics” and even in the (reputably more recent) 


16 And cf. Pol. V 10, 1310632 36. 
17 See, for instance, Pol. IV 2, 1289a38 b5. 
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Nicomachean Ethics, where we find the most formal and authoritative statement 
in this regard. Here are Aristotle’s words on this matter in this latter treatise:'® 


There are three forms of constitution and an equal number of deviations ruined versions, 
asitwere of these. (...) Of these, the best is kingship, the worst timocracy. The deviation 
from kingship is tyranny. For though both are monarchies, they differ greatly, since the 
tyrant targets his own advantage, a king that of the ones he rules. 


EN VII 10, 1160231 b3 


3 The Lost Dialogue On Good Birth 


Let us now move on to the Περὶ εὐγενείας. A few introductory words on the dia- 
logue would probably be welcome. The authenticity of this long lost work was 
never seriously doubted in antiquity (although Plutarch refers to it in a rather re- 
luctant and mistrustful fashion);'? and the fact is that it is mentioned in all ofthe 
ancient lists of Aristotle’s writings.?® Its extant fragments were handed down to 
us mainly by Stobaeus, who has transcribed in his Florilegium extensive sections 
of the book (and apparently all the important ones needed to grasp the core ar- 
gument). The work was surely a dialogue. According to a conjecture by Laurenti, 
followed more recently by Zanatta,”' the two interlocutors might have been 
Aristotle himself and a pupil of his and of Theophrastus by the name of Philo 
(the one who, according to Diogenes Laertius in his Life of Theophrastus, prose- 
cuted Sophocles, son of Amphiclides, for his illegal decree in 305BC against the 
philosophers).?”” As already stated, it is by far the richest dialogue in quantity and 
quality of (indisputable) literal quotations of Aristotle among the lost dialogues 
from which fragments have been preserved. 

The topic of good birth is pretty much straightforwardly introduced in the 
beginning of our first fragment:?? 


“With regard to good birth, I for my part am quite at a loss to say whom one should call 
well born.” “Your difficulty”, I said, “is quite natural; for both among the many and 


18 All translations of the Nicomachean Ethics are by C. D. C. Reave. 

19 See Aristides XXVII.2: “Demetrius of Phaleron, Hieronymus of Rhodes, Aristoxenus the writer 
on music, and Aristotle (if the work On Good Birth is to be reckoned among his genuine works) 
relate that...” (translation by Ross; my italics). 

20 Respectively: Diogenes Laertius no 15; Hesychius no 11; Ptolemaeus no 5. 

21 See Laurenti (1987) II 750 3; Zanatta (2008) 370n7. 

22 Cf. Diogenes Laertius V.38. 

23 All translations of the On Good Birth are by Ross, with occasional alterations. 
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even more among the wise there is division of opinion and obscurity of statement, partic 
ularly about the significance of good birth.” 


Nb., frag. 91 Rose’, 11.2 5 


The dialectic insinuation enclosed in the phrase “among the many and even 
more among the wise” (παρὰ τῶν πολλῶν καὶ μᾶλλον παρὰ τῶν σοφῶν) is, as 
Zanatta aptly remarks, unequivocal. This might be relevant for dating purposes, 
but we will leave it there for now. 

In a very informal and untechnical way, which we might be familiar with 
from the Platonic dialogues, the discussion commences immediately after 
these opening lines and extends along the second fragment. Five different per- 
spectives on the issue are then successively presented to us. According to the 
first perspective, attributed to the sophist Lycophron, good birth is “something 
completely vain” (κενόν τι πάμπαν); in opposition to this one, all the other per- 
spectives maintain that good birth is “a precious and good thing” (τῶν τιμίων 
ἐστὶ καὶ σπουδαίων), but they disagree over who exactly “ought to be called 
well-born”.”° These perspectives are the following: well-born are “those born 
of good ancestors”,”” ascribed to Socrates; well-born are “those whose family 
has long been rich”, assigned to Simonides;”® and well-born are those who are 
themselves rich, credited to Theognis and Euripides.?? 

A few declarations of Aristotle himself in the Politics and the Rhetoric seem 
to suggest that these perspectives on good birth were common in his days and 
must have circulated quite naturally in well-educated circles.”” However, 
Aristotle’s solution is not any of the above and, instead of adopting a moral 


24 Nb., frag. 91 Rose‘, ]. 7. 

25 Nb., frag. 91 Rose’, 11.6 7. 

26 Nb., frag. 92 Rose‘, ]. 3. 

27 Nb., frag. 92 Rose’, ]. 4. 

28 Nb., frag. 92 Rose’, ]. 7. 

29 Nb., frag. 92 Rose’, 11. 8 10. To be entirely precise, the author considers that some sophist 
Lycophron, good birth iserses by the two poets imply such a view. 

30 See, for instance, Pol. IV 8, 1294321 22: “good birth is a combination of old money and vir 
tue”; or Pol.V 1,1301b1 3: “people are thought to be noble when they have ancestral wealth and 
virtue behind them”. See also Rh. I 5, 1360b34 38, and II 15, 1390b18 19. But the best evidence 
is probably the one provided by the so called Divisiones Aristoteleae 10: cf. Marcianus graecus 
257, col. 1, 12.22 13.16 Mutschmann; and col. 2, 12.22 13.20 Mutschmann = Diogenes Laertius 
111.88.7 89.5. 
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or social standard, the philosopher chooses to follow a biological inspiration. 
Here is his solution:?! 


Good (τὸ εὖ) means, I suppose, something praiseworthy and fine (σπουδαίων); e.g. having 
a good face (εὐπρόσωπον) or good eyes (εὐόφθαλμον) means, on this showing, something 
good or beautiful. (...) 


Well then, having a good face means having the excellence proper to a face (TO ἔχον ἀρετὴν 
προσώπου), and having good eyes means having the excellence proper to eyes (τὸ ὀφθαλ 
μοῦ ἀρετήν), does it not? (...) 


But one stock (γένος) is fine, another mean and not fine. (...) 


And we say each thing is fine in virtue of the excellence proper to it (κατὰ τὴν αὐτοῦ ἀρε 
τὴν), so that a stock is fine in the same way. (...) 


Clearly, then, (...) good birth is excellence of stock (ἐστὶν ἡ εὐγένεια ἀρετὴ γένους). 


Nb., frag. 92 Rose’, 11. 23 32 (my italics) 


This definition of good birth as “excellence of stock” (or “excellence of family” if 
we stick to the translation of γένος in the passages of the Politics quoted above) 
is not a hapax in Aristotle. In fact, it occurs elsewhere, namely in the Politics and 
the Rhetoric, and exactly in the same terms.” However, nowhere but here is it 
preceded by, and grounded in, an argument. In the other contexts, the definition 
is simply stated, as ifit was a much familiar commonplace notion, with no need 
for an explanation or any justification; this is the sole place within the Aristote- 
lian corpus where an actual explanation and justification is provided for it. 

The argument is of a conspicuous rhetorical nature, mostly appropriate for a 
dialogue and, generally speaking, for a popular composition, destined to dissem- 
ination purposes and aimed at the general, non-philosophical public. It has 
moreover a distinctive Platonic flavour. 

It is altogether built upon the etymology of εὐγένεια - literally “good qual- 
ity” (εὖ) of the γένος, therefore “excellence of the stock” -- and its structure is 
quite plain: 


1. The word εὖ indicates (that) something (is) good and the effect of its compo- 
sition with another word in order to create a compound word, as shown by 
the examples εὐπρόσωπον (“good face”) or εὐόφθαλμον (“good eyes”), con- 


31 For simplicity, I omit the (always supportive) replies of the interlocutor and the markers of 
indirect discourse. 
32 Cf. Pol. III 13, 1283436 37; Rh. II 15, 1390b21 22. 
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sists in signifying that the referent of the second word is (a) good (whatever 
it is). 

2. But for something to be good or for someone to be good at something is to 
have the excellence (ἀρετή) proper to what it is or to what she or he is good 
at. 

3. Now, some γένη are good, some are bad. 

4. And, according to (2), good γένη are those that have the excellence proper to 
the yevoc. 

5. Those γένη that have the excellence proper to the γένος are then εὐγενή and 
the quality of those instances that belong to them is what is called εὐγένεια. 

6. Therefore, εὐγένεια (“good birth”) is ἀρετὴ γένους (“excellence of stock”). 


Hence the fifth perspective presented in the dialogue, the one endorsed by 
Aristotle himself: “good birth is excellence of stock”? and well-born are those 
who come from “a good origin” (ἀρχὴ onouvdalo).”* 

So runs the argument explicitiy offered in the Περὶ εὐγενείας for the defini- 
tion of good birth. There is however another, more powerful, argument on its be- 
half in the dialogue. This one results as though from a dissatisfaction with the 
previous one, a dissatisfaction that the readers could express by asking them- 
selves: well, let us assume for the moment, on account of the etymological ap- 
proach, that good birth is excellence of stock; but what exactly is excellence of 
stock? 

The fourth and last fragment of the dialogue is dedicated to answering this 
question. Although a little long, it is worthwhile to read the whole fragment: 


It is evident, then (...) from our previous discussion, why those born of a long line of rich or 
good ancestors are thought to be better born than those whose possession of these advan 
tages is recent. A man’s own goodness is nearer to him than that of a grandfather, and on 
that basis it would be the good man that is well born. And some writers have said this, 
claiming to disprove by this argument the merits of good birth; Euripides, for example, 
says that good birth belongs not to those whose ancestors have long been good, but to 
him who is himself good, simply. That is not so; those are right who give the preference 
to ancient virtue. Let us state the reasons for this. Good birth is excellence of stock, and ex 
cellence belongs to good men; and a good stock is one in which there have been many good 
men. Now this happens when the stock has had a good origin (ἀρχὴ σπουδαία); for an origin 
has the power of producing many products like itself; this is the function of an origin to pro 
duce many results like itself. When, then, there has been one man of this kind in the stock, a 
man so good that many generations inherit his goodness, that stock is bound to be good. 
There will be many good men if the stock is human, many good horses if it is equine, 


33 Nb., frag. 92 Rose’, ]. 32. 
34 Nb., frag. 94 Rose’, ]. 15. 
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and so too with the other animals. Thus it is natural that not rich men nor good men, but 
those whose ancestors have long been rich or good, should be well born. The argument 
has its eye on the truth; the origin counts more than anything else. Yet not even those 
born of good ancestors are in every case well born, but only those who have among their an 
cestors originators (ἀρχηγοὶ). When a man is good himself, but has not the natural power to 
beget many like him, the origin has not in such a case the power we have ascribed to it. 


(...) People are well born if they come ofsuch a stock not if their father is well born, but if 
the originator (ὁ ἀρχηγὸς) of the stock is so. For it is not by his own strength that a father 
begets a good man, but because he came of such a stock. 


Nb., frag. 94 Rose’, 11. 2 34 (my italics)” 


I allow myself to disrespectfully select, reorder and sometimes paraphrase the 
main ideas of this text, in order to render the backbone of the reasoning: 


Good birth is excellence of stock. 

Excellence belongs to good men. 

A good stock is one in which there have been many good men. 

This happens when the stock has had a good origin, since an origin has the 

power of producing many offspring like itself. 

5. When, then, there has been one man of this kind in the stock, a man so good 
that many generations inherit his goodness, that stock is bound to be good. 

6. When, on the contrary, a man is good himself, but has not the natural power 
to beget many like him, the origin has not the ability to generating a good 
stock. 

7. That is why not all people born of good ancestors are well-born, but only 
those who have originators among their ancestors are. 

8. Therefore, people are well-born not if their father is well-born, but if the orig- 

inator of the stock is so. 


Funn 


To sum up, excellence of stock derives from, and in a way is but an extension of, 
the excellence of the origin, and this excellence resides in “the power of produc- 
ing many products like itself”. Hence a stock is excellent and people produced 
within it are (rightfully) said to be well-born if and only if there were among the 
ancestors of the stock a man with such a power, i.e. an “originator”. And excel- 
lence of stock is therefore the quality which is inherent to a family line that can 
be traced back to such an “originator”. 


35 In this fragment, it is harder to distinguish the contribution of each of the two characters. 
However, lines 25 6 (ζητεῖ γὰρ ὁ λόγος τἀληθῆ: ἀρχὴ γὰρ ἄνωθεν πάντων) seem to correspond 
to the sole statement of the second interlocutor. 
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Now, clearly enough the ultimate reason for εὐγένεια being ἀρετὴ γένους is 
also the one just stated. Because the reason why people can now be called εὐγε- 
veig is that in some point in time one of their ancestors had the nature of an 
“originator” and therefore passed on his “goodness” to “many generations”, 
thus creating a stock that is excellent. In a word, good birth is excellence of 
stock because well-born are those who come from a stock that originated in a 
producer of excellent stocks, that is to say, in an “originator”. 

Despite appearances, this is therefore the real argument behind the defini- 
tion of good birth as excellence of stock in the Περὶ εὐγενείας, an argument 
(that claims to be) based on the production of facts, as opposed to the etymolog- 
ical argument, which is merely built on the suggestion of words. In fact, this lat- 
ter is but a rhetorical device conceived to predispose the reader (and, within the 
dialogue, the interlocutor and the audience) to accept the definition advanced by 
the leading character of the “play”, while the former tries to effectively back it 
up.* 


4 Why Kingship? A Neglected Clue in the 
Dialogue On Good Birth 


What can we make out of this and what is its bearing on the question of 
Aristotle’s preference for kingship as the best possible regime, at least in the spe- 
cial circumstance where an exceptional man or an exceptional family on account 
of their excellence or virtue emerge in the πόλις 

Part of the answer, at least, is quite apparent. According to the second, “fac- 
tual” argument of the Περὶ εὐγενείας, excellence is somehow transmissible or 
spreadable along a family line on the condition that this line comes out of an 
“originator”, a man with the “the natural power to beget many like him”, “a 
man so good that many generations inherit his goodness”. In fact, if simply 
there is such a man, all of his offspring are bound to be as excellent or virtuous 
as himself.” 


36 Then again, none of the arguments is exactly compelling, but we must bear in mind that they 
were conceived for a dialogue, that is to say, in Aristotelian standards, for a popular writing, de 
signed for wide circulation. Note that although the argument in frag. 94 Rose? cannot be found 
anywhere else in the Aristotelian corpus, there are a few lines in the Politics (III 13, 1283a33 37) 
and the Rhetoric (I 5, 1360b34 38) that seem to echo some aspects of it. 

37 Save, apparently, if some degeneration process gets in the way, as we shall see right away. 
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Therefore, part of the answer - better still, the answer to part of the question, 
the second part that asks for the bearing of this argument on the admission of 
lineage-based kingship, along with elective kingship, as the best regime - be- 
comes evident. For if the argument for kingship on the basis of superiority of vir- 
tue of one man can be extended to a family or stock originated in a ἀρχηγός, this 
has an obvious bearing upon the admissibility of hereditary kingship; as a mat- 
ter of fact, it is indeed a point in favour of it, as long as, of course, the case for 
kingship in general stands. In fact, if kingship is the best regime whenever the 
πόλις possesses among its citizens a man of an outstanding excellence or virtue 
in comparison to all others and if this man happens to be an “originator”, then 
the family started by him becomes likewise automatically qualified to rule the 
city-state only on the basis of its heredity and therefore hereditary kingship be- 
comes also, in that circumstance, the best regime. Moreover, this is the argument 
that was lacking in the Politics for the sake of justifying why hereditary kingship 
is, as we saw, always admitted along with elective kingship as the best possible 
regime. 

If this is so, then there are of course a few problems to be dealt with. Let me 
focus on the following two. The first one concerns the type of “excellence” or 
“goodness” that is supposed to be conveyed by family blood. In fact, what can 
it even mean to say that excellence may be transmitted by breed? Surely, 
moral excellence (ἀρετή by antonomasia, or simply virtue) may not, since, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, moral excellence does not come about by nature, but 
only through habit.”® And since “the virtue of a man must of necessity be iden- 
tical to that of a citizen of the best city-state””” and coincides, in general, with the 
virtue of the statesman and the man fit to rule,“ political excellence cannot 
either.“ But these seem to be the only types of ἀρετή that could justify conferring 
a good family, a good γένος, with the political authority (and in fact with the 
power “to control everything”) within the city-state. 

How can this be reconciled with the doctrine of the dialogue? 


38 See EN II 1, 1103417 b25. 

39 Pol. III 18, 1288238 39. 

40 See Pol. ΠΙ 4 5. 

41 As a matter of fact, this is exactly what Aristotle states in the text immediately after the sen 
tence just quoted: “Furthermore, as we showed in our first discussions the virtue of aman must 
of necessity be identical to that of a citizen of the best city state. Hence it is evident that the ways 
and means by which a man becomes excellent are the same as those by which one might estab 
lish a city state ruled by an aristocracy or a king, and that the education and habits that make a 
man excellent are pretty much the same as those that make him statesmanlike or kingly.” (III 18, 
1288337 b2). 
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A possible solution would be to suppose that in the Περὶ εὐγενείας the 
“sgoodness” that is respectively passed on and inherited is simply to be conceived 
of as un bon naturel -- a good natural constitution both apt for and prone to 
moral and political education. This would be at least consistent with the follow- 
ing principle of the Ethics: 


The virtues come about in us neither by nature nor against nature, rather we are naturally 
receptive of them and [they] are brought to completion through habit. 


EN 11, 1103223 26 


Aristotle’s enigmatic notion of “natural virtue” (φυσικὴ ἀρετή) as opposed to 
“real” or “full virtue” (κυρία ἀρετή) at the end of the sixth book of the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics," could be his technical way of framing this idea. To quote his own 
words in this text: 


As practical wisdom is related to cleverness notthe same but similar so natural virtue is 
related to full virtue. For everyone thinks that each character trait is possessed in some way 
naturally, since we are in fact just, disposed to temperance, courageous, and the rest 
straight from birth. All the same, we look for what is fully good to be something else 
and for such qualities to be possessed in another way. For to both children and wild beasts 
these natural states also belong; but without understanding they are evidently harmful. 


EN VI 13, 1144b2 9° 


Be as it may, this text provides evidence to the fact that Aristotle was perfectly 
capable of using the term “virtue” on occasion in the loose sense of (innate) pre- 
disposition or inclination towards virtue, and of doing so in the very treatises 
where he dedicates himself to analysing human moral life.“* From this point 
of view, one can hardly criticize Aristotle for doing the exact same thing in a pop- 
ular writing such as the On Good Birth. 

Let us now turn to the second problem. Aristotle was clearly well-aware of 
the fact that, somewhere along family lines, progeny often degenerated and 
that this was indeed an inevitable condition of human stocks (and, for that mat- 


42 See EN VI 13, 1144b1 17. 

43 In the same vein, see EE III 7, 123423 32, and Pol. VII 13, 1332438 b8. 

44 Curiously enough, in the Eudemian Ethics Aristotle refuses to call “virtues” these natural 
“character traits” (see the passage referred to in the previous note). And note that natural char 
acter is a hereditary feature for Aristotle: see Leunissen (2012) and (2013), both reworked and 
developed in Leunissen (2017). 
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ter, of animal stocks as well).“ Furthermore, he knew that this was particularly 
so within both royal lineages“° and noble ones. Regarding the latter, see for in- 
stance these words in the first book of the Politics: 


They think that good people come from good people in just the way that human comes 
from human, and beast from beast. But often, though nature does have a tendency to 
bring this about, it is nevertheless unable to do so. 


Pol. 16, 1255b1 4 


And even in a more pessimistic vein, in the second book of the Rhetoric: 


Being well born, which means coming of an excellent stock (κατὰ τὴν TOD γένους ἀρετήν), 
must be distinguished from nobility, which means being true to the family nature (γενναῖον 
δὲ κατὰ τὸ μὴ ἐξίστασθαι τῆς φύσεως) 7 a quality not usually found in the well born, 
most of whom are poor creatures. In the generations of men as in the fruits of the earth, 
there is a varying yield; now and then, where the stock is good, exceptional men are pro 

duced for a while, and then decadence sets in. A clever stock will degenerate towards the 
insane type of character, like the descendants of Alcibiades or of the elder Dionysius; a 
steady stock towards the fatuous and torpid type, like the descendants of Cimon, Pericles, 
and Socrates.“* 


Rh. II 15, 1390b21 31 (trans. W. Rhys Roberts, slightly changed) 


Now, this fact presents an obvious liability not only for Aristotle’s defence of 
hereditary kingship, but also for his whole theory of the diffusive powers of 
the ἀρχηγοί, so to speak, and hence for his conception of good birth. In this 
case, however, I think Aristotle could easily reply to this by saying: “I only claim- 
ed that ἀρχηγοί ‘beget many like him’, and this, in fact, provides a foundation for 
kingly families; I never said they were meant to be eternal”. 

Thus far we have seen the effects of the argument of the Περὶ εὐγενείας on 
the contention that hereditary kingship has a rightful claim to be the best pos- 
sible regime (when the specified circumstances are met). However, the argument 
also has a bearing upon and gives support to Aristotle’s general thesis on king- 
ship, whether elective or hereditary. We saw that for Aristotle kingship is the best 
regime for all those πόλεις where a man stands out from the rest of the citizens 
“by reason of his superior virtue”; and that in that case “multitude should be 


45 See GAIV3 4. 

46 See e.g. Pol. III 15, 1286b22 27, or V 10, 1312638 1313a17. 

47 For a similar point made in the animal kingdom, see HA 11, 488b12 20. 

48 A probable explanation for this degeneration can be found in the chapters from the Generation of 
Animals referred to in note 45 above. 
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under kingship”. Well then, whether or not such a man of superior virtue is nec- 
essarily an originator is a matter for debate; it appears however uncontroversial 
that an originator, “a man so good that many generations inherit his goodness”, 
corresponds necessarily to the man of superior virtue to whom, upon superven- 
tion, the πόλις should be submitted. 

Thus, the point seems to be that from time to time nature spontaneously pro- 
duces - that is to say, according to its own teleological designs -- shoots of out- 
standing quality within the species, shoots with such preeminence to any other 
instance of the species, and even to the added virtue of all the other instances, 
that any or even all of them taken together fall very short of the exceptional one. 
Now, when in the case of mankind nature does that, when it produces a man of 
such a superlative virtue, then it is just that this man should rule and “control 
everything” and it is just for “such a person to be obeyed and to be in control 
not by turns but unqualifiediy”. The originator is such a kind of man - and 
his “power of producing many products like” himself is precisely the indication 
that he is such a kind of man. 

The ultimate rationale for kingship as the best regime, when seen from the 
point of view of the Περὶ εὐγενείας, is therefore that nature makes its choices 
and those choices must have an impact on political life too. This is precisely 
the key element that the dialogue gives us to complete and enhance the argu- 
ment of the Politics in support of the thesis that kingship is, under some circum- 
stances -- namely when nature has endowed the city-state of aman or a family of 
exceptional virtue -- the best of all correct regimes. (This surely gives a whole 
new meaning to Aristotle’s political naturalism — but the issue is way too re- 
moved from our topic.)”? 


49 Aristotle had probably more primitive ages in mind (for he does have an evolutionary con 
ception of the history of mankind see for instance Metaph. 11 2 and Protrepticus frag. 53 
Rose?), when the general population was so devoid of qualities and ruling capacity that the com 
mon benefit was better served by offering the leadership to any one man naturally befitting the 
job, instead of taking the risk of governing by turns. On the contrary, in his own times kingship 
“no longer” arose and we may guess that it was justifiably so in his eyes, since political societies 
were then more balanced as to the distribution of talents and capacities among the citizens, and 
so it was fairer and at the same time more beneficial for the community that every citizen ruled 
and was ruled in turns. Of course one could argue (this was actually a point made by 
Christopher Rowe in a public discussion of this paper) that Aristotle only admitted the very spe 
cial circumstance that justifies the option for kingship for theoretical purposes, that he was just 
stating something like this: “well, let us suppose for the sake of argument that there was this 
man of outstanding virtue (who surely will never be); what would then be the best regime?” 
Even in this case, I think, my general point would stand, since the conclusion that, in such a 
theoretical situation, kingship, and particularly hereditary kingship, would be the best regime 
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A final word on the potential implication of the results of the preceding anal- 
ysis over the chronological situation of the On Good Birth. On the assumption 
that, as many suppose, the different parts of the Politics were in fact written 
by Aristotle in different times, the thesis that kingship is the best regime can 
be found both in “more ancient” and “more recent” strata, according to the 
most common views on the chronological internal arrangement of the treatise. 
If then this thesis presupposes, as I have held, the ideas contained in the “fac- 
tual” argument of the Περὶ εὐγενείας, we are entitled to conclude either that this 
dialogue may be a late production (in the case where the “more ancient” strata 
of the Politics are themselves to be considered comparatively late), or that its the- 
oretical content was sanctioned, valued and used by Aristotle until fairly late in 
time (the time when the “more recent” strata of the Politics and the Nicomachean 
Ethics, if this is indeed a late work, were composed). The presence of dialectical 
motifs and methodological schemes in the dialogue, as observed by Zanatta, 
might be an additional argument for a later dating. In fact, even if the Topics 
are considered to be an early work and may be traced back to the academic pe- 
riod, the Περὶ εὐγενείας can no longer be attributed to an immature, “fanatical 
Platonic” Aristotle, as it would in an Jaegerian caricatural approach, but to a 
fully formed Aristotle, already in possession of some of his definitive structural 
doctrines. Again, the importance of the biological bias (so distinctly 
unPlatonic...) all through the dialogue may suggest an even later date, posterior 
at least to Aristotle’s stay in Assos and Lesbos. If this is so, then we have good 
reasons to think that, as proposed in the beginning, Aristotle’s dialogues and 
popular works may have been written, and certainly used by him, throughout 
his philosophical life. 

If I am right, the moral of this story is that, besides their intrinsic signifi- 
cance, the dialogues may help us to understand the treatises. We should there- 
fore be more attentive to their content than we usually are nowadays and 


would anyhow be in need of a justification and the one that we find in the dialogue is that jus 

tification. One further objection could be the following: but why would Aristotle present the jus 

tification for such a crucial thesis (or hypothesis) in a dialogue that is to say, in a popular, non 

scientific writing? 1 am not sure that the question poses a real problem, at least a problem that 
threatens my case. For the argument put forward in the dialogue could either be the popular 
version of a more “scientific” argument developed in a treatise that was in turn lost, or, more 
likely, a first draft of one that Aristotle had the intention of revising and improving in a treatise, 
but that for some reason was dropped at some point in time. Be as it may, it should be noted that 
the continuity between Aristotle’s exoteric works and his practical treatises is by far closer than 
the one that links the former to the theoretical treatises, or scientific treatises strictu sensu. 
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renew the interest towards them shown by great scholars of the past like Jaeger, 
Bignone, Bidez, Ross or Düring, a century or even fifty years ago. 


Gertjan Verhasselt 
Did Homer Nod Off? Aristotle and Homeric 


Problem-Solving 


1 Introduction 


The Homeric Iliad and Odyssey are perhaps the most influential texts of antiqui- 
ty. They were widely admired and used as a source of knowledge and teaching. 
Yet already early on in history, Homer was criticized as well. He was first at- 
tacked on moral grounds. The earliest anti-Homeric voice is found in Xenoph- 
anes (6®-5® century BCE), who criticized the representation of the gods in 
Homer and Hesiod.'! Similar criticism was voiced by Heraclitus of Ephesus (c. 
500 BCE).? The earliest defenders of Homer sought to meet these attacks by ex- 
plaining the Homeric epics in an allegorical way. So the Theomachy in Iliad XX 
and XXI was explained, for instance, as a conflict between physical elements 
(e.g. Hephaestus stands for fire, Poseidon stands for water, etc.) or between var- 
ious conflicting states of the mind (e.g. Athena is wisdom, Ares is stupidity, Aph- 
rodite is desire, etc.).” The first who is known to have applied this method is The- 
agenes of Rhegium (sixth century BCE).* This type of Homer exegesis was 
popular in the fifth century BCE with Metrodorus of Lampsacus the Elder, who 
explained the Iliad in terms of the cosmology of his teacher Anaxagoras,? and 
also with Democritus of Abdera.° 


1 Xenophanes, frag. B11 DK = frag. 15 Gentili/Prato? = Sextus, M. IX.193; frag. B12 DK = frag. 16 
Gentili/Prato? = Sextus, M. 1.288 289. 

2 Heraclitus, frag. A22 DK = Aristotle, EE VII 1, 1235a; Simplicius, In Cat. 412.26 Kalbfleisch; Nu 
menius, frag. 52 des Places (= Calcidius, Comm. 297). Frag. B42 DK = Diogenes Laertius IX.1. Frag. 
B56 DK = Hippolytus, Haer. IX.ix.6. See also Plutarch, Is. 48, 370d. 

3 See Porphyry, Ad Il. XX.67 75 (1.240 243 Schrader = 240 242 MacPhail); Proclus, In R. 
1.91 95 Kroll. See Bernard (1990) 74 90; Richardson (1992) 316 7; Ramos Jurado (1999). See 
also Xenophon, Smp. III.6, where the interlocutor Niceratus is said to have learnt the “deeper 
meaning” (ὑπόνοιαι) of Homer from Stesimbrotus, Anaximander and many others. 

4 Theagenes, frag. 2 DK = T 4 Biondi = Porphyry, Ad Il. XX.67 75 (1.240 241 Schrader = 240 
MacPhail). See Wehrli (1928) 88 91; Mosino (1961); Pfeiffer (1968) 9 11; Presta (1969); Buffigre 
(1973) 101 5; Richardson (1975) 67 8; P&pin (1976) 97 8; Rispoli (1980); Rocca Serra (1990); 
Ford (1999) 35 8; Ramelli Lucchetta (2004) 53 5; Pontani (2005) 25 7; Martinho dos Santos 
(2007); Domaradzki (2011) and (2017); Biondi (2015); Fuentes Gonzälez (2016). 

5 Metrodorus, frags. 3 6 DK. See Nestle (1907); Wehrli (1928) 92 4; Buffiere (1973) 125 32; 
Richardson (1975) 68 70; Rocca Serra (1990); Hammerstaedt (1998); Califf (2003); Fuentes Gon 
zälez (2005); Martinho dos Santos (2007). 
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Such allegorical interpretations were explicitly rejected by Plato (R. II 378d), 
who famously attacked Homer and Homeric ethics in the second and third books 
of his Republic. The anti-Homer trend peaked in the fourth century BCE, with the 
sophist Zoilus of Amphipolis, whose criticism of Homer earned him the nick- 
name of “Homer-scourge” (Ὁμηρομάστιξ). Zoilus not only attacked Homer on 
moral grounds (like Xenophanes and Plato) but also criticized errors, inconsis- 
tencies and plot holes.’ In reply to such attacks, several writers suggested solu- 
tions for Homeric problems. The first writer known to have tackled such prob- 
lems is the fifth-century BCE sophist Stesimbrotus of Thasus.® Homeric 
problems were also treated by the Socratic Antisthenes, although it is unsure 
in what type of work or works Antisthenes made these comments.? The most im- 
portant writer on Homer in the fourth century, apart from Aristotle, was probably 
Heraclides Ponticus, Aristotle’s fellow student in the Academy, who wrote Ho- 
meric Solutions (Λύσεις Ὁμηρικαί) in two books." 

It is against this background that Aristotle, who greatly admired Homer,!! 
wrote his work on Homeric problems. This work is variously cited as Ἀπορήματα 
Ὁμηρικά, Ὁμήρου ἀπορήματα, Προβλήματα Ὁμηρικά or Ὁμηρικὰ ζητήματα. It 
seems to have originally comprised six books"? but now survives only in about 


6 Democritus, frag. B25 DK = Eustathius, Ad Od. XII.65 (11.11 Stallbaum). See P&pin (1976) 101 3. 
7 Zoilus, frags. 1 19 Jacoby. His work was entitled Against the Poetry of Homer (Κατὰ τῆς Ὁμή 
ρου ποιήσεως): see test. 1 Jacoby = Suda ζ 130, s.v. ZwiAog. See Spindler (1889), Friedländer 
(1895) 1 46; Apfel (1938) 250 2; Buffiere (1973) 22 5; Gärtner (1978). 

8 Stesimbrotus, frags. 23 25 Jacoby. See Buffiöre (1973) 132 6; Richardson (1975) 71 4. 

9 Antisthenes, frags. 51 58 Decleva Caizzi = Val87 194 Giannantoni. See Apfel (1938) 247; De 
cleva Caizzi (1966) 105 9; Pfeiffer (1968) 36 7; Richardson (1975) 77 81; P&pin (1976) 105 9; 
Rankin (1986) 175 8; Giannantoni (1990) 331 46; Döring (1998) 278 80; Navia (2001) 39 52; 
Pontani (2005) 28 31; Prince (2015) 584 677. 

10 See Diogenes Laertius V.88 (Λύσεις Ὁμηρικαί α΄ βΊ; Heraclides Ponticus, frags.99 104 Schü 
trumpf. See Wehrli (1969) 121 2; Heath (2009) 255 63. 

11 See McGuire (1977). 

12 The title Ἀπορήματα Ὁμηρικά is found in Diogenes Laertius V.26 and Hesychius’ catalogue 
no 106 (p. 86 Düring = p. 14 Rose? = p. 27 Gigon). The variation Ὁμήρου ἀπορήματα is used in 
Phrynichus, Eclogae 231 Fischer, s.v. βασίλισσαν (= frag. 179 Rose’ = frag. 404.1 Gigon), and 
Antiatticista ß 16 Valente, s.v. βασίλισσα (AB vol. 1 p. 84) (= frag. 179 Rose? = frag. 404.3 
Gigon). Schol. Ge Hom. Il. XX1.390a Erbse cites the work as Ἀριστοτέλης ἐν Ἀπορήμασιν (without 
Homer in the title). Προβλήματα Ὁμηρικά recurs in Hesychius’ catalogue no 147 (p. 87 Düring = 
p. 16 Rose? = p. 28 Gigon). Finally, Ὁμηρικὰ ζητήματα is attested in Vita Aristotelis Marciana 4 
(p. 97 Düring) and Vita Aristotelis vulgata 3 (p. 132 Düring). See Mayhew (2019) 25 9. 

13 See Diogenes Laertius V.26 (ἀπορημάτων Ὁμηρικῶν α΄ β΄ γ΄ δ΄ ε΄ ς) and Hesychius’ catalogue 
no 106 (Ἀπορημάτων Ὁμηρικῶν g). According to no 147 in the anonymous appendix to Hesy 
chius’ catalogue (Προβλημάτων Ὁμηρικῶν 17 and Ptolemaeus al Garib’s catalogue no 101 
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forty fragments.'!* Almost all of these are transmitted through Porphyry’s Homer- 
ic Questions (Ὁμηρικὰ Intnuarta), which is itself preserved mainly as excerpts 
in the scholia on Homer.'® 


(p. 439 Hein = no 98, p. 230 Düring = no 91, p. 22 Rose? = no 104, p. 45 Gigon), by contrast, the 
work consisted of ten books. See the discussion in Mayhew (2019) 29 30. 

14 The authenticity of the Homeric Problems was rejected by Lehrs (1833) 226 7, Ritter (1839) 
263 6 and Rose (1863) 148 54. Lehrs’ main arguments are that the solutions are supposedly 
unworthy of Aristotle and that the work was not known to any writer, except Porphyry. However, 
the close connection with chapter 25 of the Poetics, where similar solutions are found, refutes 
this skepticism. So already Heitz (1865) 267 and Vahlen (1867). Indeed, most scholars today ac 

cept the work as genuine. Moreover, apart from the Vitae of Aristotle, Phrynichus and Antiatti 

cista (see note 12), Aristotle’s work on Homer is also mentioned in Strabo XIIL.i.36, 598c (= frag. 
162 Rose’ = frag. 402 Gigon), Plutarch, De audiendis poetis 12, 32f (= frag. 165 Rose? = frag. Gigon 
403) and Non posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum 12, 1095a (not included in Rose and Gigon), 
and schol. Ge Hom. Il. XXI.390a Erbse. See already Sengebusch (1855) 75. Another attestation 
might be Athenaeus 13, 556d (= frag. 144 Rose?’ = frag. 42 Gigon), on the reason why, unlike 
all the other heroes, Menelaus does not have any concubines, though it is also possible that 
this fragment belongs to On Good Birth (cited shortly before in 5568 = frag. 93 Rose? = frag. 
71.2 Gigon) or the Eroticus (suggested by Gigon (1987) 278). For Athenaeus 7, 298bc, see Mayhew 
(2020) and note 94 below. Rose (1863) 149 considered the Homeric Problems a quaestionum volu 

men ex Peripateticorum studiis philologis. So also Schrader (1890) 179 94 and Heitz (1865) 276. 
According to Heitz, the later expansion of the Aristotelian collection might explain the difference 
in reported book numbers (see note 13). 

15 Only the first book survives in direct transmission (the so called Zetemata Vaticana); it has 
been edited by Sodano (1970). The rest of Porphyry’s work survives only in excerpts in the scho 

lia on Homer. These fragments have been collected in Schrader (1880) and (1890). However, 
Schrader relied on inferior manuscripts and is nowadays agreed to have attributed too much 
to Porphyry. A more conservative edition of the fragments on the /liad is found in MacPhail 
Jr. (2011). 

16 There is one caveat, however: Porphyry never explicitly cites Aristotle’s work by its title. For 
some fragments, this leaves open the possibility that they belong to another work. This is espe 

cially true for fragments that include comments on animals, which might belong to a lost zoo 

logical work. In the Zetemata Vaticana, the only citation of Aristotle is derived from the History 
of Animals (Porphyry, Zetemata Vaticana 8 [1.291 Schrader = 43 Sodano] = Aristotle, HA VIII 15, 
599b). See Mayhew (2015) 132 3. Aristotle’s History of Animals is also cited (without reference to 
the book title) in Porphyry, Ad Il. XXIV.315 316 (1.274 Schrader = 272 MacPhail) = Aristotle, HA 
IX 32, 618b. See also Porphyry, Zetemata Vaticana 16 (115 116 Sodano). Other works are the Con 

stitutions (Πολιτεῖαι) and Barbarian Customs (Νόμιμα βαρβαρικά), which might also be the 
source for a number of fragments that discuss solutions οἷα ἦν. See Heitz (1865) 275 6 and 
(1869) 141 on Aristotle’s frag. 166 Rose? = frag. 389 Gigon = Porphyry, Ad Il. XXIV.15 (1.267 Schrad 

er = 258 260 MacPhail) (discussed below). See, however, the counterarguments of Sodano 
(1965) 233 5. For most of the fragments which I will discuss here, the attribution to Aristotle’s 
Homeric Problems seems relatively unproblematic. 


224 ——  Gertjan Verhasselt 


2 Poetics 25 


Aristotle’s method is in line with his views on literary problems and their solu- 
tions set out in chapter 25 of the Poetics.'” Despite some problems arising from 
Aristotle’s condensed and arcane way of expressing himself in the Poetics, his 
methodology is more or less clear. He distinguishes five types of problems: (1) 
impossibilities (ἀδύνατα), (2) illogical behaviour (ἄλογα), (3) unethical or “harm- 
ful” behaviour (BAaßepo),"? (4) contradictions (ὑπεναντία) and (5) violations of 
the artistic standards (παρὰ τὴν ὀρθότητα τὴν κατὰ TEexvnv).? One of the key ob- 
servations which Aristotle makes at the beginning of chapter 25 is that we should 
judge poetry first of all by poetic standards,?® 1.6. some irrational or unethical 
actions in Homer can be justified if they serve the artistic purpose. This is per- 
haps Aristotle’s strongest argument against most of the objections made by 
Plato and Zoilus: poetry needs to abide by its own rules (as they are discussed 
by Aristotle throughout the Poetics) and not by rules imposed from another dis- 
cipline, such as ethics or biology. 

The actual solutions given in the Poetics and applied in the Homeric Prob- 
lems roughly fall into three categories: (1) solutions based on the method of imi- 
tation; (2) solutions involving an adequate understanding of the context in which 
the problem occurs; (3) solutions based on a correct understanding of the lan- 
guage (what we today would call “philological” solutions). In what follows, I 


17 See the discussions in Vahlen (1867) 351 91, 407 30, Carroll (1895), Gudeman (1934) 
418 42, de Montmollin (1951) 99 117, Hintenlang (1961) 11 6, Lucas (1972) 232 51, Rosenmeyer 
(1973), Gallavotti (1974) 199 217, von Fritz (1976), Dupont Roc Lallot (1980) 386 404, Golden 
Hardison (1981) 272 8, Halliwell (1987) 176 80, Ledda (1990), Breitenberger (2006) 371 4, 
Schmitt (2011) 700 23 and Mayhew (2019) 9 23. One of the major cruces is that, at the end 
of chapter 25, Aristotle states that there are twelve solutions to the problems discussed before, 
but it is unclear how the solutions discussed in this chapter can be reduced to twelve and how 
these twelve should be identified. For this reason, I have used my own classification of prob 
lems, based on what Aristotle says in Poetics 25. 

18 The word βλαβερά is traditionally interpreted as harmful to the reader, i.e. immoral. Bou 
chard (2010) and (2016) 294 6, however, has argued that it means harmful to the character 
who is undertaking a certain action. 

19 Aristotle, Po. 25, 1461b: τὰ μὲν οὖν ἐπιτιμήματα ἐκ πέντε εἰδῶν φέρουσιν: ἢ γὰρ ὡς ἀδύνατα 
ἢ ὡς ἄλογα ἢ ὡς βλαβερὰ ἢ ὡς ὑπεναντία ἢ ὡς παρὰ τὴν ὀρθότητα τὴν κατὰ τέχνην (“the cen 
sures they bring are of five kinds: that things are either impossible, illogical, harmful, contradic 
tory or in violation of the artistic correctness”). 

20 Aristotle, Po. 25, 1460b: πρὸς δὲ τούτοις οὐχ ἡ αὐτὴ ὀρθότης ἐστὶν τῆς πολιτικῆς Kal τῆς ποι 
ητικῆς οὐδὲ ἄλλης τέχνης καὶ ποιητικῆς (“moreover, the standard of what is correct is not the 
same in the art of poetry as it is in the art of politics or any other art”). 
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will discuss Aristotle’s method through a selection of fragments, assess the val- 
idity of his solutions and compare them with those proposed by other ancient 
writers. 


3 Solutions Based on the Method of 
Representation 


3.1 Solutions Οἷα Ἦν 


The first type of solutions is one that is based on the poet’s method of imitation 
(μίμησις). As Aristotle says at the beginning of chapter 25 of the Poetics, the poet 
can represent things in various ways: as they are (οἷά ἐστιν), as they were (οἷα 
ἦν), as they are said to be (οἷά φασιν ἢ δοκεῖ), or as they should be (οἷα εἶναι 
δεῖ).2: First, explaining problems οἷα ἦν means interpreting them as obsolete 
customs: since Homer wrote a long time ago, the argument goes, the customs 
in the Homeric epics are obviously different from those at the time of Aristotle. 
So Homer should not be blamed for reporting them. An example is frag. 166 
Rose’, which addresses Achilles’ immoral behaviour when he drags Hector’s 
corpse around Patroclus’ grave (Il. XXIV.15-16). 


διὰ τί ὁ Ἀχιλλεὺς τὸν Ἕκτορα εἷλκε περὶ τὸν τάφον τοῦ Πατρόκλου, παρὰ τὰ νενομισμένα 
ποιῶν εἰς τὸν νεκρόν; (...) ἔστι δὲ λύειν, φησὶν Ἀριστοτέλης, καὶ εἰς τὰ ὑπάρχοντα ἀνάγοντα 
ἔθη, ὅτι τοιαῦτα ἦν, ἐπεὶ καὶ νῦν ἐν Θετταλίᾳ περιέλκουσι περὶ τοὺς τάφους. 


Why did Achilles drag Hector around Patroclus’ grave, acting on the corpse contrary to the 
customary rites? (...) It is possible to solve the problem, says Aristotle, by also referring to 
the customs which existed at that time, seeing as that is how they were. For now too in 
Thessaly, people drag them?? around the graves. 


Frag. 166 Rose? = frag. 389 Gigon = Porphyry, Ad Il. XXIV.15 
(1.267 Schrader = 258 260 MacPhail) 


21 Aristotle, Po. 25, 1460b: ἐπεὶ γάρ ἐστι μιμητὴς ὁ ποιητὴς ὡσπερανεὶ ζωγράφος ἤ τις ἄλλος 
εἰκονοποιός, ἀνάγκη μιμεῖσθαι τριῶν ὄντων τὸν ἀριθμὸν ἕν τι ἀεί, ἢ γὰρ οἷα ἦν ἢ ἔστιν, ἢ οἷά 
φασιν καὶ δοκεῖ, ἢ οἷα εἶναι δεῖ (“since the poet is an imitator, like a painter or anyone else 
who creates images, he must always represent one of three things: either as things were or 
are, or as they are said and believed to be, or as they should be”). 

22 In all likelihood, Aristotle is talking about murderers; see the fragment of Callimachus 
below, who names the murderers and victims explicitly (below, note 24). 


226 —— Gertjan Verhasselt 


This fragment probably replies, at least implicitly, to Plato, who in the Republic 
had objected to this inappropriate scene.” Aristotle explains that Achilles’ be- 
haviour is not so unusual, since that was customary at the time, a custom 
which is said to still exist in Thessaly. Aristotle’s reference to Thessaly is no co- 
incidence here, since Achilles came from this very region. A similar explanation 
recurs in Callimachus, who traces the custom back to the Thessalian Simon, 
whose brother had been killed by Eurydamas.”* Whether the actual explanation 


23 Plato, R. III 3910: τάς τε αὖ Ἕκτορος ἕλξεις περὶ τὸ σῆμα τὸ Πατρόκλου καὶ τὰς τῶν Zwypn 
θέντων σφαγὰς εἰς τὴν πυράν, σύμπαντα ταῦτα οὐ φήσομεν ἀληθῆ εἰρῆσθαι (“Hector being drag 
ged around Patroclus’ grave and the captives being slaughtered on the pyre; we will say that 
these are all lies”). 

24 Porphyry, Ad Il. XXIV.15 16 (1.268 Schrader) = ἢ schol. Hom. Il. XXIL.398 van Thiel: διὰ τί 
Ἀχιλλεὺς θανόντα σύρει τὸν Ἕκτορα; (...) ὁ δὲ Καλλίμαχός φησιν, ὅτι πάτριόν ἐστι Θετταλοῖς 
τοὺς τῶν φιλτάτων φονέας σύρειν περὶ τοὺς τῶν φονευθέντων τάφους: Σίμωνα γάρ φησι Θετ 
ταλὸν τὸ γένος Εὐρυδάμαντα τὸν Μειδίου σῦραι ἀποκτείναντα Θρασύλον τὸν ἀδελφὸν αὐτοῦ, 
ἁψάμενον τοῦ νόμου TIPWTOV- τὸν γὰρ φονέα ἐξάψαι τοῦ δίφρου καὶ περὶ τὸν τοῦ τετελευτη 
κότος τάφον ἕλκειν, φησὶν, ὁ νόμος ἐκέλευεν. ὅθεν καὶ Ἀχιλλεὺς ὡς Θετταλὸς πατρίῳ ἔθει 
τοῦτο πεποίηκεν. (“Why does Achilles drag Hector around after killing him? (...) Callimachus 
says that it is a Thessalian inherited custom to drag the murderers of loved ones around the 
graves of the people who were murdered. For he says that Simon, a Thessalian by birth, dragged 
Eurydamas, son of Meidias, around, because he had killed his brother, Thrasylus; and he was 
the first to start the custom. For the law dictated, he says, that he attach the murderer to his 
wagon and drag him around the grave of the man he had killed. For this reason, Achilles 
too, being a Thessalian, has acted in this way in accordance with his inherited custom.”) See 
Proclus, In R. 1.150 Kroll: ὑπόλοιπον δέ ἐστί μοι περὶ τῶν εἰς τὸν Ἕκτορα τῷ Ἀχιλλεῖ πεπραγ 
μένων καὶ τῶν περὶ τὸ σῆμα ἕλξεων τοῦ Πατρόκλου, καὶ ὧν εἰς τοὺς ζωγρηθέντας ἔδρασεν ἐμβα 
λὼν εἰς τὴν πυράν, τὸν εἰκότα λόγον ἀποδοῦναι. ταῦτα γὰρ οὐκ ἀληθῆ περὶ ἀνδρὸς λέγεσθαί 
φησιν ὁ Σωκράτης, ὃς ἦν θεᾶς παῖς καὶ Πηλέως τοῦ σωφρονεστάτου, καὶ ἀπὸ Διὸς φύντος 
καὶ ὑπὸ τῷ σοφωτάτῳ Χείρωνι τεθραμμένου. εἴρηται μὲν οὖν καὶ ὑπὸ τῶν παλαιῶν, ὡς Θεττα 
λικόν τι τοιοῦτον ἔθος ἦν καὶ ὁ Κυρηναῖος μαρτυρεῖ ποιητής" “πάλαι δ᾽ ἔτι Θεσσαλὸς ἀνὴρ / 
ῥυστάζει φθιμένων ἀμφὶ τάφον φονέας καὶ ὡς ταῦτα συμπληροῦντα τὴν περὶ τὸν Πάτροκλον 
ὁσίαν παρείληπται. (“I still need to give a reasonable explanation for what Achilles has done to 
Hector, for why he dragged him around Patroclus’ grave and for what he did to the captives, who 
were thrown onto the pyre. Socrates says that these are lies told about a man who was the son of 
a goddess and of the self controlled Peleus, descended from Zeus and had been brought up 
under the most wise Cheiron. The ancient people have also said that there was a certain Thessa 
lian custom of this kind; the Cyrenian poet [sc. Callimachus (frag. 588 Pfeiffer)] attests it as well: 
‘along time ago a Thessalian man dragged the murderers around the grave of the dead’; and the 
ancient people have said that he did this as part of the funeral rites for Patroclus”.) The fragment 
of Callimachus is often attributed to the Aetia: see Schneider (1873) 627 8; Pfeiffer (1965) 407; 
Asper (2004) 363; Harder (2012) 743 4. According to Heitz (1869) 141, Schneider (1873) 627 
and Hintenlang (1961) 22 3, Callimachus draws on Aristotle; Sodano (1965) 236 40, however, 
argued against this assumption. 
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is valid or not, it is true that corpses also get mutilated elsewhere in the Iliad,?° 
so Achilles is no isolated case. Interestingly, before citing Aristotle, Porphyry 
gives his own, psychological motivation: Patroclus’ body had been violated 
and dragged around when he was killed by Hector, so Achilles’ behaviour can 
be justified as a form of retaliation.’° Although Aristotle prefers a historicizing 
explanation of the problem here, we will see further on that for other problems 
he also paid attention to such psychological factors (8 4). 

Another example of a solution οἷα ἦν is frag. 160 Rose’, which asks why in Il. 
X.153, when Diomedes and his companions are sleeping outside their tents, their 
spears are stuck with their spikes in the ground. If these spears fell over, this 
would cause a lot of noise. 


25 See, for instance, the mutilation of Sarpedon’s body (Il. XVI.638 640). 

26 Porphyry, Ad Il. XXIV.15 (1.267 Schrader = 258 260 MacPhail): ἦ παρανομοῦσι τὰ αὐτὰ οὐχ οἱ 
ἀμυνόμενοι ἀλλ᾽ οἱ ἄρχοντες, ὁ δὲ Ἕκτωρ πρότερος ἐνεχείρησε λωβήσασθαι τὸν Πάτροκλον 
τοιαῦτα. τίς γὰρ ἡ γνώμη Ἕκτορος περὶ Πατρόκλου; “μάλιστα δὲ φαίδιμος Ἕκτωρ / ἑλκέμεναι 
μέμονεν: κεφαλὴν δέ ἑ θυμὸς ἀνώγει / πῆξαι ἀνὰ σκολόπεσσι ταμόνθ᾽ ἁπαλῆς ἀπὸ δειρῆς᾽". εἵλ 
κυσταί τε πρότερος Πάτροκλος διὰ τὴν τῶν Τρώων περὶ τὸν νεκρὸν προθυμίαν: “ὡς δ᾽ ὅτ᾽ ἀνὴρ 
ταύροιο βοὸς μεγάλοιο βοείην / λαοῖσι δοίη τανύειν μεθύουσαν ἀλοιφῇ᾽ / δεξάμενοι δ᾽ ἄρα τοί γε 
διαστάντες τανύουσι  κυκλόσ᾽, ἄφαρ δέ τε ἰκμὰς ἔβη, δύνει δέ τ᾽ ἀλοιφή, / πολλῶν ἑλκόντων, 
τάνυται δέ τε πᾶσα διαπρό- ὡς οἵ γ᾽ ἔνθα καὶ ἔνθα νέκυν ὀλίγῃ ἐνὶ χώρῃ / εἷλκον ἀμφότεροι᾽- 
καὶ πάλιν: “Ἕκτωρ μὲν Πάτροκλον, ἐπεὶ κλυτὰ τεύχε᾽ ἀπηύρα, / ἕλχ᾽, ἵν’ ἀπ’ ὦμοιιν κεφαλὴν 
τάμοι". ἐκείνων οὖν λελυκότων τὸν νόμον, οὕτως ἐχρήσατο αὐτοῖς Ἀχιλλεύς. ὅταν γὰρ βουλόμε 
νός τις κωλυθῇ, ἐκεῖνος μὲν πεποίηκεν, ἀλλ᾽ ὁ πάσχων οὐδὲν πέπονθε. Πάτροκλος δὲ φθάσας 
περιείλκυσται γυμνὸς ἐν τῷ πεδίῳ διὰ πρόφασιν τῶν προθεμένων αἰκίσασθαι τὸ σῶμα, ὥστ᾽ ἀπο 
λαμβάνοντι ἔοικεν ὁ Ἕκτωρ ἃ δέδρακεν, οὐ μὴν πάσχοντι τὰ παράνομα. καὶ φιλανθρωπότερόν 
γε, ὅτι μόνον ἃ δρᾶσαι δεδύνηται πέπονθεν, οὐχ ὅσα δὲ δρᾶσαι διενοήθη. (“Surely those who de 
fend themselves do not commit the same crime as those who started it. And Hector was the first 
to try to mutilate Patroclus in this way. For what is Hector’s intention with respect to Patroclus? 
‘The glorious Hector was especially eager to drag him around. His heart urged him to cut off his 
head from his tender neck and fix it to the palisades’ [1]. XVIIL.175 177]. Patroclus has first been 
dragged around as a result of the Trojans’ effort to secure the body. ‘Like when a man allows the 
people to stretch the hide of a large bull, drenched with grease; when they receive it, they stand 
apart and stretch it in a circle; immediately moisture goes up, grease sinks in, while many are 
pulling it, and it is entirely stretched apart; in the same manner, on both sides, they pulled the 
corpse in a small spot this way and that way’ [Π. XVIII.389 395]. And further: ‘When Hector took 
the splendid armour, he dragged Patroclus off to cut his head from his shoulders’ [II. XVII.125 
126]. So, because they violated the custom, Achilles treated them in this way. For when someone 
is prevented from doing what he wants, this person has undertaken an action, though the person 
against whom the action is directed has suffered nothing. Patroclus was the first to be dragged 
around on the plain, stripped of his armour, because of those who intended to violate the body. 
Consequently, Hector seems to get what he did to another and certainly does not seem to suffer 
unlawful things. It is even more humane, since he has suffered only what he had been able to 
do, not everything he had intended to do.”) 


228 ——  Gertjan Verhasselt 


φαύλη δοκεῖ εἶναι ἡ τῶν δοράτων ἐπὶ σαυρωτῆρας στάσις. καὶ δὴ πανταχοῦ θόρυβον ἤδη 
πεποίηκε νύκτωρ ἕν μόνον πεσόν. λύει δὲ Ἀριστοτέλης λέγων ὅτι τοιαῦτα ἀεὶ ποιεῖ Ὅμηρος 
οἷα ἦν τότε. ἦν δὲ τοιαῦτα τὰ παλαιὰ οἷάπερ καὶ νῦν ἐν τοῖς βαρβάροις. πολλοὶ δὲ οὕτως 
χρῶνται τῶν βαρβάρων. 

The placement of the spears, standing on their spear butts, looks improper.? For if even ἃ 
single spear falls over at night, it immediately creates a loud noise everywhere. Aristotle 
solves the problem by saying that Homer always represents things as they were at the 
time. The old customs were the same as they are now too among the barbarians. Many bar 
barians have this custom. 


Frag. 160 Rose? = frag. 383 Gigon = Porphyry, Ad Il. X.153 
(1.145 Schrader = 284 285 MacPhail) 


Aristotle’s solution is that it was a custom at the time, as is the case with barbar- 
ians of his own time. What is interesting is that in this fragment Aristotle explic- 
itly refers to his methodological principle set out in the Poetics: τοιαῦτα ἀεὶ ποιεῖ 
Ὅμηρος, οἷα ἦν τότε (“Homer always represents things as they were at the 
time”). Moreover, when discussing this type of solution in the Poetics, he cites 
this very problem as an example.”® From the Poetics we also learn that the bar- 
barian people mentioned in the fragment refer to the Illyrians.??” Barbarians were 


27 Carroll (1895) 32 and 35 translated φαῦλος as “poetically bad”. Sodano (1965) 229 30, how 
ever, objected to this translation, arguing that Hintenlang’s translation unzweckmäßig (Hinten 
lang (1961) 18 9) is better. Although Carroll’s main point is that φαῦλος does not mean “immor 
al” (see notes 34 and 36), it is true that the meaning of φαῦλος here is probably “imprudent”, 
i.e. Porphyry probably means that the arrangement of the spears is bad for Diomedes and his 
companions rather than bad for Homer or his reader (viz. because it is bad poetry). 

28 Alternative solutions for this peculiar scene in Homer recorded in the scholia on Homer are 
that (1) these spears formed a palisade which protected Diomedes and (2) they showed that he 
was courageous and always ready for battle. See schol. DT Hom. Il. X.152 153 Erbse: τρόπον τινὰ 
περιχαρακοῦντα τὸν ἡγεμόνα. φοβερὸν δὲ τὸ σχῆμα καὶ κοιμωμένων, ἴσως EU PALVOVTOG TOD ποι 
ητοῦ καὶ διὰ τούτου τὸ ἀνδρεῖον Διομήδους καὶ ἕτοιμον εἰς μάχην: διὸ καὶ τὰ ἐναντία ἑξῆς φησι 
περὶ Θρᾳκῶν ὡς ψέγων “ἔντεα δέ opı / καλὰ παρ᾽ αὐτοῖσιν χθονὶ κέκλιτο εὖ κατὰ κόσμον". (“In 
a way to protect the commander; the appearance of even sleeping people is frightening; the poet 
probably also shows in this way the courage of Diomedes and his readiness to battle. That is also 
why further on he [sc. Homer] says the opposite about the Thracians, since he reproaches them 
by saying: ‘their splendid weapons were lying on the ground neatly beside them’ [Il. X.471 
472].”) The scholiast compares the scene with Diomedes and Odysseus’ sneak attack on the 
sleeping Thracians, whose weapons are lying on the ground. The same explanation recurs in Eu 
stathius, Ad Il. X.150 156 (1.33 van der Valk). 

29 Aristotle, Po. 25, 1461a: τὰ δὲ ἴσως οὐ βέλτιον μέν, ἀλλ᾽ οὕτως εἶχεν, οἷον τὰ περὶ τῶν ὅπλων, 
“ἔγχεα δέ σφιν / ὄρθ᾽ ἐπὶ σαυρωτῆρος᾽" οὕτω γὰρ τότ᾽ ἐνόμιζον, ὥσπερ καὶ νῦν Ἰλλυριοί. (“Other 
cases are perhaps inappropriate but such was the fact, 6. 5. the case of the arms, ‘their spears 
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indeed thought to preserve a primitive lifestyle resembling that of the Greeks’ an- 
cestors. This historical method, which Aristotle shares with many other histori- 
ans (e.g. Thucydides),°° is also seen in other of his works, especially the Consti- 
tutions.?! 


3.2 Solutions Οἷα Εἶναι Δεῖ 


Let us now look at a second type of solution based on the type of mimesis. As we 
have seen, Aristotle explains that a poet can represent things not only “as they 
are or were”, but also “as they should be” and “as they are said to be”. Repre- 
senting things “as they should be” (οἷα εἶναι δεῖ) actually poses no real prob- 
lems. This type is mentioned only briefly in chapter 25 of the Poetics, where Ar- 
istotle explains the issue by comparing Sophocles with Euripides: Sophocles 
portrays people as they should be (idealistically), whereas Euripides shows peo- 
ple as they are (realistically).”” Solutions of this kind do not recur in the frag- 
ments of the Homeric Problems; the reason for this is probably that idealized rep- 
resentations were no major problem for the Homer critics who came before 
Aristotle.”® As I have said in the introduction, early critics mainly censured pas- 
sages in Homer which they deemed inappropriate or immoral. Unrealistically 
positive depictions in Homer would have actually been applauded by people 
like Plato.* 


(driven) straight (into the ground), on their spear butts’ [Π. X.152 153]. For that was the custom 
at that time, as the Illyrians now do too.”) 

30 See Thucydides 1.vi.6: πολλὰ δ᾽ ἂν καὶ ἄλλα τις ἀποδείξειε TO παλαιὸν Ἑλληνικὸν ὁμοιότροπα 
τῷ νῦν βαρβαρικῷ διαιτώμενον (“one could demonstrate that in many other respects ancient 
Greece lived in a way similar to the barbarians today”). 

31 See Huxley (1972). 

32 Aristotle, Po. 25, 1460b: πρὸς δὲ τούτοις ἐὰν ἐπιτιμᾶται ὅτι οὐκ ἀληθῆ, ἀλλ᾽ ἴσως «ὡς» δεῖ, 
οἷον καὶ Σοφοκλῆς ἔφη αὐτὸς μὲν οἵους δεῖ ποιεῖν, Εὐριπίδην δὲ οἷοι εἰσίν, ταύτῃ λυτέον. 
(“Next, if the charge is that something is not true, perhaps it is as it should be, just as Sophocles 
also said that he himself portrayed people as they should be and Euripides portrayed them as 
they are. That way this problem can be solved.”) 

33 See Hintenlang (1961) 52. 

34 According to Carroll (1895) 30, Aristotle means ideal representations “in the aesthetic, not in 
the moral sense”. See also note 36 below. However, the reference to Sophocles and Euripides 
makes little sense if Aristotle is merely talking about what is ideal from an artistic viewpoint. 
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3.3 Solutions Οἷά Φασιν ἢ Δοκεῖ 


The third mimetic solution, explaining things “as they are said or believed to 
be”, is more relevant for Homeric problem-solving. This argument acknowledges 
that Homer is first of all a storyteller of traditional myths. So if the myth itself 
contains unlikely or immoral elements, we should not fault Homer for merely fol- 
lowing the story. This is indeed the key solution for the objections made by pre- 
vious philosophers against Homer’s representation of the gods. Unsurprisingly, it 
is exactly this problem that Aristotle cites as an example in the Poetics, with ex- 
plicit reference to Xenophanes’ criticism.” The actual corpus of fragments, how- 
ever, has not preserved many of these solutions, though this may be the result of 
Porphyry’s own selection criteria. One example is frag. 163 Rose’, which deals 
with the story in Il. XIX.91-124 of how Zeus was once deceived by Hera. 


διὰ τί ἡ Ἥρα ὀμόσαι προάγει τὸν Δία; ἢ δῆλον ὡς οὐ ποιοῦντα ἃ ἂν φῇ. εἰ δὲ τοῦτο, διὰ τί 
οὐ κατανεῦσαι ἀλλὰ καὶ ὀμόσαι ἠξίωσεν, ὡς καὶ ψευδομένου, ἂν μὴ ὀμόσῃ; ὁ δὲ ποιητής 
φησιν ἀληθεύειν “ὅ τι κεν κεφαλῇ κατανεύσῃ᾽". τὸ μὲν οὖν ὅλον μυθῶδες. καὶ γὰρ οὐδ᾽ 
ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ ταῦτά φησιν Ὅμηρος, οὐδὲ γινόμενα εἰσάγει, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς διαδεδομένων περὶ τὴν 
Ἡρακλέους γένεσιν μέμνηται. ῥητέον δὲ ὅτι καὶ ὁ μῦθος εἰκότως εἰσάγει τὴν Ἥραν ὁρκοῦ 
σαν τὸν Δία. πάντες γὰρ περὶ ὧν ἂν φοβῶνται μὴ ἄλλως ἀποβῇ, πολὺ τῷ ἀσφαλεῖ προέχειν 
πειρῶνται. διὸ καὶ ἡ Ἥρα, ἅτε οὐ περὶ μικρῶν ἀγωνιζομένη, καὶ τὸν Δία εἰδυῖα ὅτι αἰσθόμε 
νος τὸν Ἡρακλέα δουλεύοντα ὑπεραγανακτήσει, τῇ ἰσχυροτάτῃ ἀνάγκῃ κατέλαβεν αὐτόν. 
οὕτως Ἀριστοτέλης. 


Why does Hera urge Zeus to swear an oath? Maybe he clearly is not doing what he says. But 
if that is the case, why was she not satisfied with a nod but demanded an oath, as if he is 
lying, if he does not swear an oath? The poet says that “whatever he assents to with a nod 
of his head” [Il. 1.527] comes true. Well, the entire thing is part of the myth. For indeed 
Homer does not say this on his own account, nor does he introduce what happens, but 
he mentions it as a traditional story about the birth of Heracles. One must say that it is 
also logical that the story presents Hera as binding Zeus with an oath. For everyone tries 
hard to secure those things safely beforehand which they fear may turn out otherwise. 
Therefore, since Hera was not fighting over trifle matters and knew that when Zeus saw 
Heracles living as a slave, he would be extremely vexed, she too bound him by the stron 
gest restraint. So Aristotle. 


Frag. 163 Rose? = frag. 387 Gigon = schol. A Hom. Il. XIX.108b Erbse = 
Porphyry, Ad Il. XIX.108 (1.235 236 Schrader = 232 234 MacPhail) 


35 Aristotle, Po. 25, 1460b: ei δὲ μηδετέρως, ὅτι οὕτω φασίν, οἷον τὰ περὶ θεῶν: ἴσως γὰρ οὔτε 
βέλτιον οὕτω λέγειν οὔτ᾽ ἀληθῆ, ἀλλ᾽ εἰ ἔτυχεν ὥσπερ Ξενοφάνει: ἀλλ᾽ οὖν φασι. (“If neither of 
these solutions [sc. the portrayal of people as they are or as they should be] will do, then the 
solution is that such is the tale; for instance, the tales about gods. It is perhaps inappropriate 
to say it like this, or untrue, but if it was as Xenophanes thought, the reply is: yet such is the 
tale.”) 
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According to the famous myth, Hera tricked Zeus into swearing an oath that a 
child that would be born that same day would rule over the humans; with the 
help of the goddess of birth, Eileithyia, she managed to delay the birth of Hera- 
cles, thus making sure that Eurystheus would be born before him and become 
ruler among the humans. The problem here is why Hera demands an oath, 
whereas elsewhere in the Iliad it suffices for Zeus to nod when he makes a prom- 
ise. Aristotle’s solution is that the oath was simply part of the traditional myth 
and not Homer’s own creation (τὸ μὲν οὖν ὅλον μυθῶδες and ὡς διαδεδομένων 
περὶ τὴν Ἡρακλέους γένεσιν μέμνηται). To this he also adds a psychological jus- 
tification of Hera’s behaviour: it is natural (εἰκότως) to want the other person to 
swear an oath if important matters are at stake. Hera logically goes for the stron- 
gest form of restraint. 


4 Solutions Based on the Context in Homer 


Another way of solving Homeric problems is by assessing the context in which 
the Homeric problem is found. Unlike previous critics, Aristotle looks at the 
greater picture and the underlying psychological motivations of the characters. 
As he says in chapter 25 of the Poetics, the reader needs to ask who acted or 
spoke, to whom they spoke, at what point they did this, for whom and for 
what purpose.?° An example is frag. 156 Rose‘: 


διὰ τί προκαλουμένου Ἕκτορος εἰς μονομαχίαν οἱ μὲν ἄλλοι ἄριστοι “οαἴδεσθεν μὲν ἀνήνα 
σθαι, δεῖσαν δ᾽ ὑποδέχθαι᾽, Μενέλαος δὲ πρῶτος ἀνίσταται καὶ μεμψάμενος τοὺς ἄλλους 
“κατεδύσατο τεύχεα καλά", μάχεσθαι προθυμούμενος, ὅτε δὲ προτραπέντες οἱ ἐννέα ἀνί 
σταντο, οὐδαμοῦ οὗτος ἐν τούτοις εὑρίσκεται, ἀλλ᾽ Ἀγαμέμνων καὶ Διομήδης καὶ οἱ Αἴαντες 


36 Aristotle, Po. 25, 14618: περὶ δὲ τοῦ καλῶς ἢ μὴ καλῶς εἰ εἴρηταί τινι ἢ πέπρακται, οὐ μόνον 
σκεπτέον εἰς αὐτὸ τὸ πεπραγμένον ἢ εἰρημένον βλέποντα εἰ σπουδαῖον ἢ φαῦλον, ἀλλὰ καὶ εἰς 
τὸν πράττοντα ἢ λέγοντα πρὸς ὃν ἢ ὅτε ἢ ὅτῳ ἢ οὗ ἕνεκεν, οἷον εἰ μείζονος ἀγαθοῦ, ἵνα γένηται, 
ἢ μείζονος κακοῦ, ἵνα ἀπογένηται. (“As to the question whether anyone has said or done any 
thing in a good or bad way: one must not only judge this by looking at what has been done 
or said itself, asking whether this is noble or base, but also by looking at the man who did 
or said it, to whom he did or said it, when, for whom and for what purpose; for example, in 
order to secure a greater good or to avoid a greater evil.”) Traditionally, καλῶς ἢ μὴ καλῶς is 
interpreted as “morally good or bad”: see Vahlen (1867) 361 2; Gudeman (1934) 428; Hintenlang 
(1961) 14 5n2; Lucas (1972) 240; Gallavotti (1974) 202; Golden Hardison (1981) 276; Breitenber 
ger (2006) 373; Schmitt (2011) 704 5, 715. According to Carroll (1895) 33 40, however, Aristotle 
means good from an aesthetic and not from a moral viewpoint. So also de Montmollin (1951) 107. 
It is indeed true that looking at the context is not only the solution for moral problems. However, 
most scholars do not agree with Carroll: see e.g. Sodano (1965) 230. 
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καὶ Ἰδομενεὺς καὶ Μηριόνης καὶ Εὐρύπυλος καὶ Θόας καὶ Ὀδυσσεύς; φησὶ δὲ ὁ Ἄριστο 
τέλης, ὅτι ἅπαξ ἀκούσας “μηδ᾽ ἔθελ᾽ ἐξ ἔριδος σεῦ ἀμείνονι φωτὶ μάχεσθαι / Ἕκτορι" 
οὐκ ἔμελλεν αὖθις ἀνίστασθαι, καὶ ὅτι τὸ πρότερον ἐκ φιλονεικίας ἡ ἀνάστασις, καὶ ὅτι 
ἤδη μονομαχήσας ἐτύγχανεν Ἀλεξάνδρῳ καὶ οὐ καλῶς ἀπαλλάξας, καὶ νεωστὶ ἐτέτρωτο 
ὑπὸ Πανδάρου, καὶ ὅτι ἀποκινδυνεύειν τοῦτον οὐκ ἐχρῆν ἐν ᾧ τὸ τέλος ἤρτητο τοῦ πολέ 
μου: ἐπὶ γὰρ Ἀλεξάνδρου ἴσον MV τὸ τοῦ κινδύνου. 


Why, when Hector challenges them to a duel, are the rest of the heroes “ashamed to decline 
but scared to accept” [Il. VII.93], whereas Menelaus is the first to stand up and reprehend 
the others and “put on his splendid armour” [Π. VIL103], ready to fight. Yet when the 
nine heroes, urged on (by Nestor), stood up, he is nowhere to be found among them; in 
stead, the heroes are Agamemnon, Diomedes, the Ajaxes, Idomeneus, Meriones, Eurypylus, 
Thoas and Odysseus. Aristotle says that, once he had heard “do not wish to fight Hector out 
of strife, aman who is stronger than you” [VII.111 112], he did not intend to stand up again. 
Also, he initially stood up out of strife. And he had already fought a duel with Alexander, 
without success, and had recently been wounded by Pandarus. Moreover, he should not 
take the risk in a battle in which the purpose of the war was at stake. For in the battle 
with Alexander, the purpose of the risk had been the same. 


Frag. 156 Rose? = frag. 380 Gigon = Porphyry, Ad Il. VII.93 (1.107 108 Schrader) 


When Hector challenges the Achaeans to a one-on-one battle in Iliad VII, Mene- 
laus reproaches the other heroes for not accepting it and volunteers himself (TI. 
VII.92- 103), but Agamemnon holds him back. After Nestor’s subsequent speech, 
nine heroes step forward to accept the challenge, but Menelaus is not among 
them (Il. VIL.161- 168). This makes him come across as a total hypocrite. Aristotle 
considers various explanations. First, Menelaus was deterred from stepping forth 
a second time because, when Agamemnon held him back, he had said that he 
was no match for Hector (Il. VII.111). Another solution is that Menelaus’ first re- 
action was merely an emotional one, induced by φιλονεικία. Aristotle also con- 
siders the circumstances preceding Hector’s challenge: Menelaus had already 
fought a duel with Paris without much success (Il. III.340 - 382) and had recently 
been wounded by Pandarus (Il. IV.139-147). So he was certainly in no shape to 
fight Hector. Finally, Aristotle points out that, if Menelaus were to fight, the 
whole purpose of the expedition would be at stake: the Greeks had come to 
Troy to get Helen back for him, so if he died the war would be over. In the 
duel with Paris, by contrast, the risk had been the same on either side. 

Looking at the context, especially at the person speaking, is also Aristotle’s 
way of solving some of the blatant “factual” contradictions in Homer. A nice ex- 
ample is frag. 146 Rose’, which asks why, in the Catalogue of Ships (Il. II.649), 
Crete is said to have a hundred cities (ἑκατόμπολις), whereas, in the fictitious 
tale told by Odysseus to Penelope (Od. XIX.173), Crete is said to have ninety cities 
(ἐννήκοντα πόληες). 
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διὰ τί ἐνταῦθα μὲν πεποίηκεν “ἄλλοι θ᾽ οἱ Κρήτην ἑκατόμπολιν ἀμφενέμοντο», Ev δὲ Ὀδυσ 
σείᾳ εἰπὼν ὅτι ἔστιν ἡ Κρήτη καλὴ καὶ πίειρα καὶ περίρρυτος, ἐπάγει" “ἐν δ’ ἄνθρωποι / πολ 
λοὶ ἀπειρέσιοι καὶ ἐννήκοντα πόληες"; τὸ γὰρ ποτὲ μὲν ἐνενήκοντα ποτὲ δὲ ἑκατὸν λέγειν 
δοκεῖ ἐναντίον εἶναι. (...) Ἀριστοτέλης δὲ οὐκ ἄτοπόν φησιν, εἰ μὴ πάντες τὰ αὐτὰ λέγοντες 
πεποίηνται αὐτῷ: οὕτως γὰρ καὶ ἀλλήλοις τὰ αὐτὰ παντελῶς λέγειν ὦὥφειλον. 

Why has he written here “and others who were dwelling around Crete of ἃ hundred cities” 
[f. 11.649], while in the Odyssey, after saying that Crete is beautiful, rich and surrounded 
with water, he adds: “in it are many countless men and ninety cities” [Od. XIX.173 174]? 
For the fact that he at one point says ninety but at another one hundred seems to be con 
tradictory. (...) Aristotle says that it is not illogical if he does not depict everyone saying the 
same. For in this way they should have also said the same things as one another altogether. 


Frag. 146 Rose? = frag. 370 Gigon = Porphyry, Ad Il. 11.649 (1.48 49 Schrader = 68 MacPhail) 


Nowadays we usually just accept these types of contradictions in Homer as being 
inherent to the originally oral transmission of the epics. However, ancient critics 
went out of their way to try and make sense of these inconsistencies. Aristotle’s 
solution is that these lines are spoken by two different people: Homer himself in 
the Catalogue of Ships and Odysseus in the Odyssey.?”” As long as it is not the 
same person speaking, such contradictions are therefore allowed.’ This also 
agrees with what Aristotle says in Poetics 25, viz. that we must check whether 
the same person is speaking with regard to the same things.” 


37 According to Breitenberger (2006) 383 4, πάντες in εἰ μὴ πάντες τὰ αὐτὰ λέγοντες πεποίην 
ται αὐτῷ implies that Aristotle is talking about different characters, which excludes the narrator. 
From this she concluded that the two passages quoted here (1.48.25 29 Schrader and 1.49.7 13 
Schrader) do not form one fragment. However, the slight inconsistency might also belong to Ar 
istotle. Incidentally, according to Bouchard (2016) 254, αὐτῷ is not the agent of the perfect pas 
sive πεποίηνται (“if they are not all depicted by him as saying the same things”) but a dative of 
comparison governed by τὰ αὐτὰ (“if they are not all depicted as saying the same things as he”). 
If Bouchard is correct, this makes Breitenberger’s argument invalid. Bouchard preferred this in 
terpretation, since the subsequent sentence (“for in this way they should have also said the same 
things as one another altogether”) would otherwise be redundant. Note, however, that such re 
dundant sentences are common in Ancient Greek. 

38 Ammendola (1907) 25 inaccurately translated the fragment as non c’era nulla di strano in 
quella doppia denominazione di Creta, perche cosi conveniva che [0556 chiamata and erroneously 
concluded that Aristotle agreed with Heraclides. 

39 Aristotle, Po. 25, 1461b: τὰ δ᾽ ὑπεναντίως εἰρημένα οὕτω σκοπεῖν ὥσπερ οἱ Ev τοῖς λόγοις 
ἔλεγχοι εἰ τὸ αὐτὸ καὶ πρὸς τὸ αὐτὸ καὶ ὡσαύτως, ὥστε καὶ αὐτὸν ἢ πρὸς ἃ αὐτὸς λέγει ἢ ὃ 
ἂν φρόνιμος ὑποθῆται. (“Contradictory statements need to be examined in the same way as ref 
utations in the arguments, viz. whether it is the same thing, with respect to the same thing and in 
the same way, so that he contradicts either what he himself says or what an intelligent person 
would suppose.”) The same principle is explicitly mentioned in Porphyry, Ad Il. VI.265 (1.100 
Schrader = 116 MacPhail): οὐδὲν δὲ θαυμαστὸν ei παρὰ τῷ ποιητῇ ἐναντία λέγεται ὑπὸ διαφόρων 
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Porphyry next adds two further observations.“ First, “a hundred” in the 
Catalogue of Ships might be a metaphor for “many”. This metaphorical explana- 
tion was also used by the Alexandrian grammarians to refute the so-called Cho- 
rizontes or Separators, who used such contradictions between the Iliad and 
Odyssey in order to prove that these were written by two different poets.“! Por- 


φωνῶν. ὅσα μὲν γὰρ ἔφη αὐτὸς ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ ἐξ ἰδίου προσώπου, ταῦτα δεῖ ἀκόλουθα εἶναι καὶ μὴ 
ἐναντία ἀλλήλοις" ὅσα δὲ προσώποις περιτίθησιν, οὐκ αὐτοῦ εἰσιν ἀλλὰ τῶν λεγόντων νοεῖται, 
ὅθεν καὶ ἐπιδέχεται πολλάκις διαφωνίαν. (“It is not at all surprising if contradictory statements 
are given in the poet by different characters. For everything that he said himself from his own 
persona must be consistent and must not contradict each other; but everything that he attributes 
to characters are not his own words but are considered words of the people speaking them. By 
consequence, he often allows discrepancies.”) 

40 Porphyry, Ad Il. 11.649 (1.49 Schrader = 68 MacPhail): μήποτε δὲ καὶ μεταφορά ἐστι τὰ ἑκα 
τόν: πολὺ γάρ τι ἐστι τὰ ἑκατόν, ὡς ἐκ “τῆς ἑκατὸν θύσανοι". οὐ γὰρ ἑκατὸν ἦσαν ἀριθμῷ: καὶ 
“ἑκατὸν δέ τε δούρατ᾽ ἀμάξης᾽. ἔπειτα οὐδαμοῦ λέγει ὡς ἐνενήκοντα μόναι εἰσίν" ἐν δὲ τοῖς ἑκα 
τόν καὶ ἐνενήκοντα. (“But perhaps ἃ hundred is also a metaphor. A hundred is a large number, 
as in “ἃ hundred tassels (were suspended) from it’ [Il. 11.448]. For they were not a hundred in 
number; and ‘a hundred are the beams of a wagon’ [Hesiod, Op. 456]. Moreover, he nowhere 
says that there are only ninety; ninety are also part of a hundred.”) According to Römer 
(1884) 287, Ammendola (1907) 25, Hintenlang (1961) 67 9, Breitenberger (2006) 384 and 
Heath (2009) 255 6, these two explanations go back to Aristotle; Sodano (1974) 23 and 26 8 
attributed only the metaphorical explanation to Aristotle but excluded the second one. The 
two additional explanations were omitted, however, by Rose (1863) 157, (1870) 1502, (1886) 123 
and Heitz (1869) 132 3. What speaks against the attribution of Porphyry’s additional explana 
tions is that they are introduced by μήποτε “but perhaps”; elsewhere in Porphyry, this usually 
introduces the last solution, which seems to be Porphyry’s own: see Porphyry, Zetemata Vatica 
na 10 = Ad Il. XX1.362ff. (1.252 Schrader = 55 Sodano) (μήποτ᾽ οὖν, etc.); Ad Il. 11.447 (1.44.32 
Schrader) (καὶ μήποτε πάλιν ῥητέον ὅτι, etc.); Ad Il. 1Π.98 Ε΄, (1.54.12 Schrader) (ῥητέον οὖν ὅτι 
μήποτε, etc.); Ad Il. V1.200 201 (1.95.6, 10 Schrader) (ἢ μήποτε... μήποτ᾽ οὖν, ὥς φαμεν, etc.); 
Ad Il. XIL10 12 (1.172.20 Schrader = 192.13 MacPhail) (μήποτ᾽ οὖν, etc.); Ad Il. XIL.127 132 
(1177.35 Schrader = 200.8 MacPhail) (μήποτε δὲ, etc.); Ad Il. XIV.200 (1.191.25 26 Schrader = 
214.37 MacPhail) (μήποτε δὲ καὶ, etc.); Ad Il. XIV.304 306 (1.19719 Schrader) = XIV.423 424 
(220.10 MacPhail) (μήποτε δὲ, etc.); Ad Il. XIX.221 (1.237.26 Schrader = 236.17 MacPhail) (μήποτε 
δὲ, etc.); Ad Il. XX.329 (1.248.10 11 Schrader = 288.3 MacPhail) (μήποτε δὲ καὶ, etc.); Ad Od. 1.1 
(IL1.12 Schrader) = schol. Hom. Od. 1.1 11 Pontani (μήποτε οὖν, etc.); Ad Od. V.334 337 (1.576 
Schrader) = schol. Hom. Od. V.334e Pontani (μήποτε δὲ, etc.); Ad Od. IX.25 26 (1.82.16 831 
Schrader) (μήποτε δὲ, etc.); Ad Od. XV1.188 (I1.122.18 Schrader) (μήποτε δ᾽, etc.). See MacPhail 
Jr. (2011) 7n60; Bouchard (2016) 254. An exception is Porphyry, Ad Il. 11.305 329 (1.33.10 Schra 
der = 44.9 MacPhail) (μήποτ᾽ οὖν, etc.). 

41 See schol. A Hom. Il. 11.649 Erbse: πρὸς τοὺς Χωρίζοντας, ὅτι νῦν μὲν ἑκατόμπολιν τὴν Κρή 
την, ἐν Ὀδυσσείᾳ δὲ ἐνενηκοντάπολιν. ἤτοι οὖν ἑκατόμπολιν ἀντὶ τοῦ πολύπολιν, ἢ ἐπὶ τὸν 
σύνεγγυς καὶ ἀπαρτίζοντα ἀριθμὸν κατενήνεκται νῦν, ἐν Ὀδυσσείᾳ δὲ τὸ ἀκριβὲς ἐξενήνοχεν, 
ὡς παρὰ Σοφοκλεῖ. τινὲς δέ φασι ἐπυλαιμένη! τὸν Λακεδαιμόνιον δεκάπολιν κτίσαι. (“In refer 
ence to the Separators, who objected that on this occasion he calls Crete ‘of ἃ hundred cities’, 
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phyry’s second argument is more convoluted, however: he argues that, technical- 
ly, Homer does not say that Crete has only ninety cities, i.e. saying that there are 
ninety cities does not exclude the possibility of there being a hundred cities. 
Other writers, by contrast, tried to defend both numbers as being correct. 
Heraclides Ponticus, whose work of Homeric Solutions I mentioned at the begin- 
ning, is one of these. He claims that there were originally a hundred cities, but, 
after the fall of Troy, Idomeneus and his men destroyed ten of these;”? so by the 
time Odysseus returned to Ithaca, he had heard of the event and “updated” the 
number. Another writer who proposed a solution similar to that of Heraclides is 
the historian Ephorus, who claimed that, after the Trojan War, a decapolis was 
founded, which increased the number of cities from ninety to a hundred.”? 


but in the Odyssey ‘of ninety cities’. Well, either he uses ‘of a hundred cities’ in the sense of ‘of 
many cities’, or he has rounded it up to the closest number here but, in the Odyssey, has given 
the exact one, as is the case in Sophocles (frag. 899 Radt). Some people claim that the Spartan 
tPylaemenest founded the Decapolis.”) The alternative solution reported in the Viermännerkom 

mentar is that ninety is the correct number, whereas a hundred is a rounded number, or that a 
decapolis was later founded by “Pylaemenes” (probably an error for Althaemenes, as the name 
is found in Ephorus). 

42 Heraclides Ponticus, frag. 99 Schütrumpf = Porphyry, Ad Il. II.649 (1.48 49 Schrader = 68 
MacPhail): Ἡρακλείδης μὲν οὖν καὶ ἄλλοι λύειν ἐπεχείρουν οὕτως: ἐπεὶ γὰρ μυθεύεται τοὺς 
μετ᾽ Ἰδομενέως ἀπὸ Τροίας ἀποπλεύσαντας πορθῆσαι Λύκτον καὶ τὰς ἐγγὺς πόλεις, ἃς ἔχων Λεύ 

κων ὁ Τάλω πόλεμον ἐξήνεγκε τοῖς ἐκ Τροίας ἐλθοῦσιν, εἰκότως ἂν φαίνοιτο μᾶλλον τοῦ ποιη 

τοῦ ἡ ἀκρίβεια ἢ ἐναντιολογία τις. οἱ μὲν γὰρ εἰς Τροίαν ἐλθόντες ἐξ ἑκατὸν ἦσαν πόλεων, τοῦ δὲ 
Ὀδυσσέως εἰς οἶκον ἥκοντος ἔτει δεκάτῳ μετὰ Τροίας ἅλωσιν καὶ φήμης διηκούσης, ὅτι πεπόρ 

θηνται δέκα πόλεις ἐν Κρήτῃ καὶ οὔκ εἰσί πως συνῳκισμέναι, μετὰ λόγου φαίνοιτ᾽ ἂν Ὀδυσσεὺς 
λέγων ἐνενηκοντάπολιν τὴν Κρήτην. ὥστε, εἰ καὶ μὴ τὰ αὐτὰ περὶ τῶν αὐτῶν λέγει, οὐ μέντοι 
διὰ τοῦτο καὶ ψεύδεται. (“Now then, Heraclides and others attempted to solve it in the following 
way: since it is said that, after sailing away from Troy, Idomeneus and his men sacked Lyctus 
and the nearby cities which had been in the possession of Leucon, the son of Talos, who brought 
war on them as they came from Troy, this would actually be an indication of the accuracy of the 
poet rather than a contradiction. For those who had gone to Troy had come from a hundred cit 

ies, but while Odysseus was returning home in the tenth year after the capture of Troy and a 
rumour was circulating that ten cities in Crete had been sacked and were not inhabited in 
any way, Odysseus would obviously call Crete ‘of ninety cities’ with good reason. Consequently, 
although the poet does not say the same things about the same people [or: “in reference to the 
same thing”], he nonetheless does not lie because of it.”) Interestingly, the last sentence echoes 
Aristotle’s words “it is not illogical if he does not depict everyone saying the same” (οὐκ ἄτοπόν 
φησιν, εἰ μὴ πάντες τὰ αὐτὰ λέγοντες πεποίηνται αὐτῷ). However, this comment at the end of 
Heraclides’ fragment (which Porphyry cites right before Aristotle’s solution) might also be Por 

phyry’s own conclusion. Whatever the case is, the two philosophers obviously disagreed here 
about how to solve the contradiction in Homer. 

43 Ephorus, frag. 146 Jacoby = Strabo X.iv.15, 479c: τοῦ δὲ ποιητοῦ TO μὲν ἑκατόμπολιν λέγοντος 
τὴν Κρήτην, τὸ δὲ ἐνενηκοντάπολιν, Ἔφορος μὲν ὕστερον ἐπικτισθῆναι τὰς δέκα φησὶ μετὰ τὰ 
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Disagreement with Heraclides is also seen in frag. 147 Rose’, which deals 
with the Teichoscopy in Iliad II. 


διὰ τί τὴν Ἑλένην πεποίηκεν ἀγνοοῦσαν περὶ τῶν ἀδελφῶν ὅτι οὐ παρῆσαν, δεκαετοῦς τοῦ 
πολέμου ὄντος καὶ αἰχμαλώτων πολλῶν γινομένων; ἄλογον γάρ. ἔτι δὲ καὶ εἰ ἠγνόει, ἀλλ᾽ 
οὐκ ἦν ἀναγκαῖον μνησθῆναι τούτων οὐκ ἐρωτηθεῖσαν ὑπὸ τοῦ Πριάμου περὶ αὐτῶν: οὐδὲ 
γὰρ πρὸς τὴν ποίησιν πρὸ ἔργου ἦν ἡ τούτων μνήμη. φησὶ μὲν οὖν Ἀριστοτέλης: ἴσως ὑπὸ 
τοῦ Ἀλεξάνδρου ἐντυγχάνειν ἐφυλάττετο τοῖς αἰχμαλώτοις. ἢ ὅπως τὸ ἦθος βελτίων φανῇ 
καὶ μὴ πολυπραγμονοίη, οὐδὲ τοὺς ἀδελφοὺς ἤδει ὅπου εἰσί. 

Why has he portrayed Helen as being unaware that her brothers were not present, even 
though the war was in its tenth year and many prisoners were held captive? That is illog 
ical. Moreover, even if she was unaware of their fate, there was no need to mention them, 
since Priam had not asked her about them. Mentioning them was not relevant from an ar 
tistic viewpoint either. Aristotle says: perhaps she was prevented by Alexander from meet 
ing the prisoners. Or maybe she did not even know where her brothers were so that her 
character might appear better and she would not come across as meddlesome. 


Frag. 147 Rose? = frag. 371 Gigon = Porphyry, Ad Il. 11.236 (1.58 Schrader) 


When Helen is describing the Achaean heroes (TI. III.236), she says to Priam at a 
certain point that she cannot see her brothers (Castor and Pollux) and speculates 
that they either never joined the expedition or are not showing themselves in 
battle out of shame for her, showing herself unaware that they are actually al- 
ready dead and buried in Sparta. The problem is that, since the war had already 
been going on for over nine years, you would expect her to know about her 
brothers’ absence by that time. 

Let us first look at Heraclides’ solution, which (like Aristotle’s) is reported by 
Porphyry.“* He suggests that the Greek army had split up to attack other cities in 


Tpwikä ὑπὸ τῶν Ἀλθαιμένει τῷ Ἀργείῳ συνακολουθησάντων Δωριέων: τὸν μὲν οὖν Ὀδυσσέα 
λέγει ἐνενηκοντάπολιν ὀνομάσαι. οὗτος μὲν οὖν πιθανός ἐστιν ὁ λόγος. ἄλλοι δ᾽ ὑπὸ τῶν Ἰδομε 
νέως ἐχθρῶν κατασκαφῆναί φασι τὰς δέκα. (“Since the poet says that Crete has ἃ hundred cities 
in one passage and ninety in another, Ephorus states that the additional ten were founded later 
after the Trojan War by the Dorians who came with Althaemenes of Argos. And he notes that 
Odysseus calls Crete ‘of ninety cities’. This is a plausible explanation. Others, however, claim 
that the ten cities were sacked by the enemies of Idomeneus.”) The second explanation reported 
by Strabo (ἄλλοι) is that of Heraclides. 

44 Heraclides Ponticus, frag. 100 Schütrumpf = Porphyry, Ad Il. III.236 (1.59 Schrader): ἀπίθανον 
εἶναι δοκεῖ, ἐννέα ἐτῶν διελθόντων τοῖς Ἕλλησιν Ev Ἰλίῳ, μηδένα τῶν βαρβάρων ἀπαγγεῖλαι τῇ 
Ἑλένῃ περὶ τῶν ἀδελφῶν, εἴτε καὶ αὐτοὶ ἀφίκοντο εἰς τὸν πόλεμον εἴτε ὅλως οὐκ ἦλθον εἰς 
Τροίαν, ἢ ἐλθόντες οὐκ ἐξῆλθον εἰς τὴν μάχην" οὐ γὰρ ἐνῆν τοιούτους ὄντας μὴ οὐχ ὑπὸ πάντων 
γινώσκεσθαι παρόντας εἰς τὴν Τροίαν. λέγει δὲ Ἡρακλείδης, ὅτι ἄλογον ἦν ὄντως τοῦτο, εἰ δια 
τελεσάντων ἐν τῇ Τροίᾳ πάντων Ἑλλήνων ἐννέα ἔτη μηδὲν περὶ τῶν ἀδελφῶν ἔσχεν Ἑλένη λέ 
γειν" εἰ δὲ οὐ πάντες ἦσαν οἱ στρατεύσαντες ἐν Τροίᾳ, ἀλλ᾽ οἱ μὲν περὶ Λέσβον καὶ τὰς ἄλλας 
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the vicinity. Since not all Greek heroes were present in Troy, it was therefore im- 
possible for the Trojans to know which heroes had joined the expedition. Por- 
phyry also reports another solution immediately after this, which he may have 
taken from Heraclides as well: since the Trojans were unsure whether Helen’s 
brothers were alive or dead, they kept her out of the loop and never reported 
any news.” This point gets a surprisingly Aristotelian twist since it is said that 
barbarians are typically reluctant to report bad news to their rulers, a custom 
still observed to this day. Both explanations assume that news can only reach 
Helen through Trojans, who either did not know it themselves or were unwilling 
to give the information. 

Aristotle, by contrast, points out that the Trojans also had Greek prisoners, 
which undermines Heraclides’ whole argument.‘ However, Aristotle’s own solu- 
tion is no less contrived than that of Heraclides. He gratuitously assumes that 
Paris made sure to keep the prisoners away from Helen. Yet Aristotle also adds 
an explanation based on Helen’s character: portraying Helen as being unaware 
of her brothers’ fate shows that she does not wish to meddle with actual warfare, 


νήσους, ἃς οἱ Κᾶρες εἶχον, ἐπόρθουν, πόλεις δὲ Kal τῶν ἐν τῇ ἠπείρῳ, οὐδὲν ἤδει εἰ ἐστράτευσαν 
ἢ οὔ. (“It seems to be implausible that, after nine years had gone by for the Greeks in Troy, not 
one of the barbarians had reported to Helen about her brothers, whether they had also come to 
the war or had not come to Troy at all, or had come but did not go into the battle. For it was not 
possible that men of such a stature would not be recognized by everybody, if they had come to 
Troy. Heraclides says that this really was illogical, if, since the Greeks had all spent nine years in 
Troy, Helen was not able to say anything about her brothers. But if not all those who had joined 
the expedition were present in Troy, but some were besieging the area of Lesbos and the other 
islands, which the Carians occupied, while others were attacking cities in the west, she did not 
know at all whether or not they had joined the expedition.”) 

45 Porphyry, Ad Il. III.236 (1.59 Schrader): πιθανώτερον δὲ προσθεῖναι, ὅτι ἠφανισμένων τοῦ 
Κάστορος καὶ τοῦ Πολυδεύκους καὶ δοκούντων τεθνάναι, διὰ TO μὴ εἰδέναι τοὺς ἀνθρώπους 
τὸ συμβεβηκός, μήτε ὅτι ἐτεθνήκεσαν μήτε εἰ ἔτι εἰσίν, οὐκ ἀνηγγέλλετο τῇ Ἑλένῃ περὶ 
αὐτῶν. οὐδὲ γὰρ τὰ δυσχερῆ οἱ βάρβαροι τοῖς δυνάσταις πάντα εἰσὶν εἰθισμένοι ἀπαγγέλλειν. 
καὶ τούτου πολλὰ παραδείγματα λέγειν ἔστιν: ἔτι γὰρ καὶ νῦν χρῶνται τῷ ἔθει. οὐδὲν οὖν ἐκώ 
λυεν ἀμφιδοξεῖν περὶ αὐτῶν τὴν Ἑλένην. (“It is more trustworthy to add that, when Castor and 
Pollux had disappeared and were believed to be dead, people did not report any news to Helen 
about them, seeing as they did not know what had happened to the men, neither that they were 
dead nor whether they were still alive. For barbarians are used to not reporting all the bad news 
to their rulers either. It is possible to cite many examples of this. It is now too their custom. So 
nothing prevented Helen from being in doubt about them.”) 

46 This interpretation also recurs in schol. DT Hom. Il. III.236a Erbse (ἠγνόει δὲ τὰ περὶ αὐτῶν, 
ἴσως μὴ συγχωρουμένη συντυγχάνειν τοῖς αἰχμαλώτοις, “she did not know about them, proba 
bly since she was not allowed to meet the prisoners”). As Scodel (1999) 182 pointed out, how 
ever, only Trojan prisoners are mentioned in the Iliad but no Greek ones. 
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which matches Homer’s positive portrayal of her.” Interestingly, Aristotle’s first 
remark on Greek prisoners implies that this is a reaction to an existing interpre- 
tation; otherwise, it would be unnecessary for Aristotle to bring this up in the 
first place. Therefore, this suggests that Aristotle’s work was probably written 
after Heraclides’.“® 


5 Solutions Based on the Language 


Having discussed Aristotle’s solutions based on the poetic representation and 
the context, I will now look at the third big category of solutions: those based 
on a correct understanding of the language. These are essentially linguistic or 
philological solutions that involve, for instance, an archaic word, a metaphor, 


47 Porphyry actually mentions two problems: (1) why is Helen unaware of her brothers’ fate, 
and (2) why does Helen bring up her brothers here, although Priam did not ask her about 
them and mentioning them is not relevant for the plot? According to Breitenberger (2006) 
385, Porphyry has not recorded Aristotle’s solution to the second problem. However, the refer 
ence to the portrayal of Helen’s character can also be seen as a solution to this problem: al 
though the detail might not be relevant for the plot, it does serve the artistic purpose, viz. of re 
habilitating Helen’s character: see Hintenlang (1961) 114n2. In fact, after citing Aristotle, 
Porphyry goes on to comment on Helen’s portrayal in Homer and argues that such details are 
necessary (καὶ ἡ μνήμη οὖν ἀναγκαία εἰς σύστασιν TOD προσώπου, “so mentioning them is nec 
essary for the portrayal of her character”) and are meant to show that Helen is held in Troy 
against her will (φαίνεται δὲ πάντα καὶ λέγουσα Kal οἰκονομοῦσα, ὅπως ὅ TE Πρίαμος καὶ οἱ 
ἄλλοι πεισθῶσι Τρῶες, ὅτι ἀκούσιος καὶ παρὰ γνώμην αὐτῆς ἡ εἰς τὸν Ἴλιον γέγονεν ἄφιξις, 
“she is seen to say and do everything to convince both Priam and the other Trojans that she 
has come to Troy involuntarily and against her will”). Unlike Rose (1863) 158, (1870) 1502, 
(1886) 123 and later Gigon (1987) 529, Heitz (1869) 133 also included the latter sentence 
(which follows immediately after ἢ ὅπως τὸ ἦθος βελτίων φανῇ καὶ μὴ πολυπραγμονοίη, οὐδὲ 
τοὺς ἀδελφοὺς ἤδει ὅπου εἰσί) as part of the fragment of Aristotle. So also Ammendola (1907) 
10 2. Römer (1884) 288, in contrast, rejected this and instead argued that this sentence is 
part of a reply to the opinion of the Separators, who used the contrast between the portrayal 
of Helen in the Iliad (where she is distraught and complains about her abduction) and the Odys 
sey (where she came to Troy willingly) to show that the Iliad and Odyssey were written by two 
different poets: see schol. A Hom. Il. 11.356a1 Erbse. According to Römer, this part was wrongful 
ly inserted in the discussion about the Homeric problem. However, the subsequent discussion 
shows that the comment does not regard the Separators and is part of the motivation why 
Helen mentions her brothers. Römer may have been right, however, to exclude the sentence 
from the fragment of Aristotle, since it does not entirely fit Aristotle’s explanation: according 
to Aristotle, Homer does not want to portray Helen as meddlesome, whereas Porphyry’s subse 
quent explanation states that Homer wants to show that she is held against her will. The quo 
tation of various passages in Homer which mention Helen is also a trait of Porphyry’s method. 
48 See Heath (2009) 258 9. 
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polysemy, a homonym or other types of ambiguity. For example, when we read 
that Ganymedes “pours wine” for Zeus (an example cited in the Poetics), we 
should not be too pedantic and object that the gods drink only nectar but no 
wine.“? It is just a figure of speech. Surprisingly, Aristotle forgets this explanation 
in frag. 170 Rose’, which deals with Hermes’ visit to Calypso in Od. V.93. 


ei μηδὲν ἄλλο πίνουσιν οἱ θεοὶ ἢ τὸ νέκταρ, διὰ τί αὐτὸ ἡ Καλυψὼ τῷ Ἑρμῇ κεράσασα δίδω 
σιν; εἰ γὰρ κεκέρασται σὺν ὕδατι, οὐ μόνον τὸ νέκταρ, ἀλλὰ καὶ ὕδωρ πίνουσιν. καίτοι, 
\ PRIRNE r R ἃ Ku > Ei. , A εν , 
φησὶ, ψιλὴν ἀμβροσίαν παρέθηκεν, “κέρασσε δὲ νέκταρ ἐρυθρόν". λύων οὖν ὁ Ἀριστοτέλης 
ΜΝ on Ὁ ἦρε, ἪΝ " NEAR: BEE \ nu 
TO κέρασσε φησὶν ἤτοι TO μῖξαι ἄλλο ἄλλῳ ὑγρῷ δηλοῖ ἢ TO ἐγχέαι: ἄμφω γὰρ δηλοῖ TO κε 
͵ Pi ἣν ΠΟΘΕΝ Nur > δὰ ἃ re, νὰ ὡ κα \ „2 R 
ράσαι. νῦν οὖν TO “κέρασσε δὲ νέκταρ ἐρυθρόν" οὐ TO μῖξαι δηλοῖ, ἀλλὰ ψιλῶς ἐγχέαι. 


If the gods do not drink anything else but nectar, then why does Calypso give it to Hermes 
after mixing it? For if it is mixed with water, they drink not only nectar but also water. None 
theless, he says, she served him mere ambrosia “and mixed red nectar” (κέρασσε δὲ νέκταρ 
ἐρυθρόν [Od. V.93]). Solving the problem, Aristotle says that κέρασσε means either “mix one 
fluid with another” or “pour”. For κεράσαι can mean either. So, in this case, κέρασσε δὲ 
νέκταρ ἐρυθρόν does not indicate “mixing” (μῖξαι) but simply “pouring” (ἐγχέαι). 


Frag. 170.1 Rose’ = frag. 393.1 Gigon = schol. Hom. Od. V.93e1 Pontani 

(Porphyry, Ad Od. V.93, 11.50 Schrader) 

ei μηδὲν ἄλλο πίνουσιν οἱ θεοὶ ἢ νέκταρ, πῶς ἡ Καλυψὼ αὐτὸ κιρνᾷ ὕδατι; (...) ἢ ὅτι TO κέ 

ρασε κατὰ τὸν Ἀριστοτέλην, ὡς ὁ Πορφύριος λέγει, οὐ μόνον δηλοῖ τὸ μῖξαι ἄλλῳ ὑγρῷ, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ ἐγχέαι ψιλῶς. 

If the gods do not drink anything else but nectar, then why does Calypso mix it with water? 


(...) Or, according to Aristotle, as Porphyry says, k&paoe indicates not only mixing (μῖξαι) 
with another fluid but also simply pouring (ἐγχέαι). 


Frag. 170.2 Rose? = frag. 393.2 Gigon = schol. Hom. Od. V.93c2+e2 Pontani 


Homer says that Calypso “mixed red nectar” for him (κέρασσε δὲ νέκταρ ἐρυ- 
θρόν): mixing it means adding water, which the gods do not drink. Aristotle’s 
solution is that k&paooe does not mean “mix” (μῖξαι) but “pour” (ἐγχέαι).55 How- 


49 Aristotle, Po. 25, 1461a: τὰ δὲ κατὰ τὸ ἔθος τῆς λέξεως (...) ὅθεν εἴρηται ὁ Γανυμήδης “Διὶ 
οἰνοχοεύειν᾽, οὐ πινόντων οἶνον. εἴη δ᾽ ἂν τοῦτό γε καὶ κατὰ μεταφοράν. (“Other problems 
are solved in reference to fixed expressions (...) therefore, Ganymedes is said to ‘pour wine for 
Zeus’ [Il. XX.234], although they do not drink wine. This might also be metaphorical.”) Another 
problem linked with this passage in the Iliad is why, in Il. IV.2, Hebe is said to pour wine for the 
gods, whereas, in Il. XX.234, Ganymedes has this function: see Porphyry, Ad Il. IV.2 (1.67 68 
Schrader) = Ad Il. XX.232 235 (242 MacPhail). 

50 See also schol. Hom. Od. V.93c1 Pontani (κέρασσε δὲ νέκταρ ἐρυθρόν: ἀντὶ TOD ἐνέχεεν" οὐ 
γὰρ κιρνᾶται τὸ νέκταρ, “she mixed red nectar: instead of ‘she poured’, since nectar is not 
mixed”). Schol. Hom. Od. V.93d Pontani = D schol. Hom. Od. V.93c Ernst combines this interpre 
tation with a supposed old custom of pouring wine in a horn (κέρας), thus also giving it a half 
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ever, κεράννυμι always means mix in Homer. The most straightforward explana- 
tion is that this is just a projection of ahuman custom onto the gods. That is also 
why Homer calls nectar ἐρυθρός here, which is the usual epithet of wine.°' 
Indeed, Aristotle’s understanding of the Homeric language is often misguid- 
ed, especially when it comes to the meaning of archaic words. I will illustrate 
this with two examples, cited in the Poetics. At the beginning of the Iliad, Apollo 
famously sends the plague onto the Greek army. In Homer, Apollo first shoots his 
arrows at the mules and dogs and then strikes the humans: οὐρῆας μὲν πρῶτον 
ἐπῴχετο καὶ κύνας ἀργούς, / αὐτὰρ ἔπειτ᾽ αὐτοῖσι βέλος ἐχεπευκὲς ἐφιεὶς / βάλλ᾽ 
(Il. 1.50 -- 52), “He first attacked the mules and the swift dogs; next he hit the peo- 
ple, firing his sharp arrow at them”. This scene was ridiculed by Zoilus of Am- 
phipolis, the famous critic of Homer: why does Apollo start with mules and 
dogs when he sends the plague?° Aristotle’s creative solution to this problem 
is that obpfjag means φύλακας, so Apollo first shoots the guards.°? This solution, 
which should probably be seen as a direct reply to Zoilus, thus assumes that οὐρ- 
εὖς is a synonym of Homeric οὖρος. However, ancient lexicographers are very 


baked etymology (ἔστιν οὖν ψιλῶς ἀντὶ TOD ἐνέχεεν ἀπὸ τῆς ἀρχαίας συνηθείας. εἰς κέρας γὰρ 
ἐγχέοντες ἔπινον, “the word is used merely in the sense of ‘she poured’, on the basis of an old 
custom; for people used to pour wine into a horn to drink it”). See also Eustathius, Ad Od. V.93 
(1.202 Stallbaum): τὸ δὲ κέρασε νέκταρ, οὐ δηλοῖ κρᾶμά τι, ἀλλ᾽ ἀντὶ τοῦ ἐνέχεε κεῖται, ὡς ἀπὸ 
παλαιᾶς χρήσεως, καθ᾽ ἣν ὡς καὶ ἀλλαχοῦ σαφῶς ἐδηλώθη, κέρασι ζῴων ἐγχέοντες ἔπινον (“the 
phrase ‘she mixed nectar’ does not indicate some form of mixture but is used instead of ‘she 
poured’, on the basis of an old custom, according to which people used to pour wine into the 
horns of animals to drink it, as is also clearly seen elsewhere”); and Etymologicum Magnum 
sv. νεοκράτας σπονδὰς 537 Kallierges: καὶ Ὅμηρος, “κέρασσε δὲ νέκταρ ἐρυθρόν᾽. ἀντὶ τοῦ 
ἐπέχεεν: οὐ γὰρ ὕδατι κιρνᾶται τὸ νέκταρ (“so also in Homer: ‘she mixed red nectar’ [Od. 
V.93], in the sense of ‘she poured’, since nectar is not mixed with water”). 

51 See Homer, Od. V.165, IX.163, IX.208, XII.19, XI1.327, XIII.69, XVI.444; also Eustathius, Ad Od. 
V.93 (1.202 Stallbaum): ἐρυθρὸν δὲ νέκταρ, καθ᾽ ὁμοιότητα τοῦ “οἶνος ἐρυθρός᾽ (“red nectar, in 
the same way as ‘red wine’”). See Hintenlang (1961) 56. 

52 Zoilus, frag. 5 Jacoby = Heraclitus Homericus, All. XIV.2: οὐ γὰρ οὕτως ἄκριτον ἦν παρα 
νάλωμα τῆς Ἀπόλλωνος ὀργῆς τὰ ἄλογα τῶν ζῴων οὐδ᾽ ἂν ὁ θυμὸς ἀφρόνως ἡμιόνοις ἐνήκμαζε 
καὶ κυσίν, ὡς τὸ Θρᾳκικὸν ἀνδράποδον Ὁμήρου κατεξανίσταται, λέγω δὲ τὸν Ἀμφιπολίτην Ζωΐ 
λον ἄνω καὶ κάτω τοιούτους τινὰς λήρους φληναφοῦντα. (“It was not so unreasonable that 
Apollo’s anger killed the animals without reason, nor did his anger rage foolishly against 
mules and dogs, as the Thracian slave accused Homer. I am speaking of Zoilus of Amphipolis, 
who continuously blurted out such nonsense.”) 

53 Aristotle, Po. 25, 146la: τὰ δὲ πρὸς τὴν λέξιν ὁρῶντα δεῖ διαλύειν, οἷον γλώττῃ τὸ “οὐρῆας 
μὲν πρῶτον᾽"" ἴσως γὰρ οὐ τοὺς ἡμιόνους λέγει ἀλλὰ τοὺς φύλακας. (“Other problems must be 
solved by looking at the diction, for example, with a rare word in first the οὐρῆας᾽ [II. 1.50]. For 
perhaps he does not mean the mules ἡμιόνους] but the guards [φύλακας]. 
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clear that οὐρεύς does not have this meaning.”* This interpretation is also explic- 
itly rejected in the Viermännerkommentar, which points out that it is contradicted 
by αὐτὰρ ἔπειτ᾽ αὐτοῖσι: Homer clearly means that the plague first hit the ani- 
mals and only then the humans.? 

The second example from the Poetics deals with the moment when the envoy 
of Phoenix, Ajax and Odysseus arrives at Achilles’ tent in Iliad IX. Achilles in- 
vites them to have a drink with him and instructs Patroclus to bring a larger 
bowl and mix a stronger wine: ζωρότερον δὲ κέραιε (Il. IX.203). Zoilus of Am- 
phipolis was among the critics to object that it is inappropriate to serve undilut- 
ed wine to one’s guests.’ Essentially, Achilles is presented here as someone who 
is trying to get people drunk. Again, Aristotle engages in linguistic acrobatics: 
his solution is that ζωρότερον does not mean “unmixed” (ἀκρατότερον) but 
“faster” (Bättov).” Interestingly, this idiosyncratic solution recurs in Porphyry 
as well, who reports it as an anonymous tradition (οἱ u&v).”° This passage in Por- 


54 See D schol. Hom. Il. 1.50 van Thiel: οὐρῆας. ὀρεῖς. ἡμιόνους. ὑποζύγια (“οὐρῆας: ὀρεῖς, 
mules, beasts of burden”); Apollonius, Lex. s.v. obpfjag 124 Bekker: obpfjas‘ ἡμιόνους. [ἤτοι ὀρι 
βατοῦσι!, διὰ TO ὀρούειν πρὸς τοὺς ἀνάντεις τόπους (“οὐρῆας: beasts of burden, [they climb 
mountains], because they run to places uphill”; I have bracketed ἤτοι ὀριβατοῦσι as ἃ gloss, 
probably to ὀρούειν; ἤτοι is a common way of introducing glosses). 

55 Schol. A Hom. Il. 1.508 Erbse: ὅτι οὐκ ὀρθῶς τινες οὐρῆας τοὺς φύλακας: ἀντιδιαστέλλει γὰρ 
διὰ τοῦ “αὐτοῖσι. (“Some people incorrectiy explain οὐρῆας as ‘the guards’; however, this is 
contradicted by ‘at them’.”) See schol. A Hom. Il. X.84a Erbse: ἠέ τιν’ οὐρήων᾽ ἀθετεῖται, ὅτι 
οὐρήων βούλεται λέγειν τῶν φυλάκων, καὶ οὐκ ἐκράτησε TOD σχήματος: οὖρον γὰρ λέγει ὡς 
κοῦρον τὸν φύλακα, οὐρέα δὲ τὸν ἡμίονον. καὶ ὅτι ἄκαιρος ἡ ἐρώτησις. (“Or one of your 
mules [οὐρήων]: this part is deleted, since οὐρήων is supposed to mean ‘the guards’; the 
form does not have this meaning: for he [sc. Homer] uses οὖρος like κοῦρος for guard but οὐρεύς 
for mule; and also because the question is improper.”) 

56 Zoilus, frag. 4 Jacoby = Plutarch, Quaestiones convivales V.iv.2, 6776: ἀλλὰ μειρακιώδη τὴν 
φιλοτιμίαν αὐτῶν ἀπέφαινον, δεδιότων ὁμολογεῖν ἀκρατότερον εἰρῆσθαι TO ζωρότερον, ὡς ἐν 
ἀτόπῳ τινὶ τοῦ Ἀχιλλέως ἐσομένου, καθάπερ ὁ Ἀμφιπολίτης Ζωΐλος ὑπελάμβανεν. (“But I point 
ed out that their effort was schoolboyish because they were afraid to admit that ζωρότερον 
means ‘stronger’, as if Achilles would find himself in an awkward position, as Zoilus of Amphi 
polis claimed.”) 

57 Aristotle, Po. 25, 1461a: καὶ TO “ζωρότερον δὲ κέραιε᾽ οὐ TO ἄκρατον ὡς οἰνόφλυξιν ἀλλὰ τὸ 
θᾶττον (“and ζωρότερον δὲ κέραιε (Il. IX.203) does not mean ‘mix it undiluted’ [ἄκρατον] as for 
drunkards but ‘mix it faster’ [Bättov]”). 

58 Porphyry, Ad Il. IX.203 (1.135 Schrader = 283 MacPhail): ἀπρεπές" ὡς γὰρ ἐπὶ κῶμον ἥκουσιν 
ἀκρατότερον διδόναι παρακελεύεται. οἱ μὲν γὰρ ἀπὸ τῆς λέξεως λύουσι: τὸ γὰρ ζωρότερον εἶναι 
τάχιον. (“This is inappropriate. He orders to give them unmixed wine as if they have come for ἃ 
party. Some people solve the problem on the basis of the diction: ζωρότερον means ‘faster’.”) 
Aristotle’s interpretation also lives on in Hesychius ζ 257 Latte: ζωρότερον: ἀκρατότερον᾽ 
ἔνιοι δὲ τάχιον (ζωρότερον: less diluted; according to some, it means “faster’”). 
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phyry shows that he (or the excerpting scholiast) does not always mention Aris- 
totle by name when he uses his work, which implies that still more anonymous 
material from Aristotle’s Homeric Problems may be hidden in Porphyry. 

Il. IX.203 provides the only attestation of the word Zwpög in Homer, which 
ancient writers therefore interpreted in various ways. Theophrastus, Aristotle’s 
famous student, claimed in his work On Drunkenness that the word actually 
means the opposite, viz. “mixed”.°” So both Aristotle and Theophrastus try to 
avoid making Homer say that Achilles is serving unmixed wine and is thus trying 
to get his guests drunk.‘°° However, their solutions both fall flat, since elsewhere 
in Greek literature Zwpög always means “unmixed” or “strong”. Theophrastus 
quotes Empedocles for the supposed meaning “unmixed”, but there are textual 
problems with that fragment of Empedocles.‘ Theophrastus quotes the line as 
ζωρά TE τὰ πρὶν ἄκρητα “what was unmixed before became zora (mixed)”. 
Wright, the most recent editor of Empedocles, however, actually reads this line 
as ζωρά τε πρὶν κέκρητο “what was zora (unmixed) before became mixed”. 

Apart from lexical obscurities, aHomeric problem can also involve syntactic 
ambiguity. That is, there may be more than one way of interpreting a certain line 
grammatically. An example concerns the famous problem of Nestor’s drinking 
cup described in Il. X1.632- 637. 


59 Theophrastus, frag. 574 FHS&G = Athenaeus 10, 424a: Θεόφραστος δ᾽ Ev τῷ Περὶ μέθης 
ζωρότερόν φησιν εἶναι τὸ κεκραμένον, παρατιθέμενος Ἐμπεδοκλέους τάδε: “αἶψα δὲ θνητὰ 
φύοντο, τὰ πρὶν μάθον ἀθάνατ᾽ εἶναι,  ζωρά τε τὰ πρὶν ἄκρητα, διαλλάσσοντα κελεύθους". 
(“Theophrastus in his work On Drunkenness says that what is mixed is ζωρότερον, citing the fol 
lowing lines of Empedocles [frag. B35.14 15 DK = frag. 47.14 15 Wright]: ‘What had previously 
been accustomed to being immortal immediately became mortal, and what was previously un 
mixed became Zwpä, changing its path’.”) 

60 Alternative interpretations were that ζωρότερον meant “hotter” (as if related to ζέω, “boil”), 
“]ivelier” (as if derived from Zw, “live”) or “old” (a supposed compound of {a and @pog). See: 
Plutarch, Quaestiones convivales \V.iv.1, 677c 678b; ἢ schol. Hom. Il. IX.203 van Thiel; and Athe 
naeus 10, 423e 4248. Plutarch calls all the previous attempts at making sense of ζωρότερον a 
frivolous game. In his view, Achilles serves unmixed wine simply because Phoenix and Odysseus 
are old men and therefore prefer strong wine. 

61 See also Apollonius, Lex. s.v. ζωρότερον 81 Bekker: ζωρότερον: ἀκρατότερον. 

62 Empedocles, frag. B35.14 15 DK = frag. 47.14 15 Wright. Aristotle quotes these very lines of 
Empedocles in Po. 25, 1461a as αἶψα δὲ θνήτ᾽ ἐφύοντο τὰ πρὶν μάθον ἀθάνατ᾽ εἶναι / ζωρά τε πρὶν 
κέκρητο. The line is also quoted in Plutarch, Quaestiones convivales V.iv.1, 6774 (ζωρά τε τὰ πρὶν 
ἄκρητα); Simplicius, In Cael. 529 Heiberg and In Ph. 33 Diels (both read ζωρά τε τὰ πρὶν ἄκρητα). 
63 Wright (1995) 113, 208. So already Arundel (1962). Diels Kranz (1951) 328, in contrast, read 
ζωρά τε τὰ πρὶν ἄκρητα. See also the discussion in O’Brien (1965), West (1966) and Solmsen 
(1967). 
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διὰ τί πεποίηκε μόνον τὸν Νέστορα αἴροντα TO ἔκπωμα; οὐ γὰρ εἰκὸς ῥᾷον αἴρειν νεωτέρων 
(..) Ἀριστοτέλης δὲ τὸ “Νέστωρ ὁ γέρων᾽ ἀπὸ κοινοῦ ἔφη δεῖν ἀκούειν ἐπὶ τοῦ “ἄλλος; ἵν’ 
fl’ ἄλλος μὲν γέρων μογέων ἀποκινήσασκε τραπέζης, Νέστωρ δ᾽ ὁ γέρων ἀμογητὶ ἄειρεν. 
πρὸς γὰρ τοὺς καθ᾽ ἡλικίαν ὁμοίους γενέσθαι τὴν σύγκρισιν. 

Why has he depicted only Nestor raising the cup? For it is not likely that Nestor raises it 
more easily than men who are younger (...) Aristotle said that one must understand “the 
old Nestor” (Νέστωρ ὁ γέρων) jointly with “another” (ἄλλος), so that it is: “another old 
man had difficulty moving it from the table, but the old Nestor lifted it with ease”. For 
the comparison is in regard to those who are similar in age. 


Aristotle, apud Porphyry, Ad Il. X1.637 (1.168 Schrader = 188 MacPhail)“ 


The scene includes the following peculiar comment: ἄλλος μὲν μογέων ἀποκινή- 
σασκε τραπέζης / πλεῖον ἐόν, Νέστωρ δ᾽ ὁ γέρων ἀμογητὶ ἄειρεν, “anyone else 
had difficulty moving it from the table when it was filled, but the old Nestor lift- 
ed it with ease” (II. XI.635 - 636). How can it be that the old Nestor manages to lift 
the cup, while none of the other, much younger and stronger heroes can? This 
puzzled many people in antiquity, who tried to solve the problem in various 
ways. 

A first man who tried to solve the problem is Stesimbrotus of Thasus, whom I 
have already mentioned at the beginning as one of the first writers who dis- 
cussed Homeric problems. Stesimbrotus assumed that despite his old age, Nestor 
kept his strength, which is why he was able to lift the cup.“ Appealing to Nes- 
tor’s strength is justified; yet it does not explain why the other heroes could 
not do the same thing. Another avenue was explored by Glaucon, another 
early Homer critic. In his view, lifting the cup required some dexterity because 
of its two handles, and only Nestor knew the right technique for doing this.“ 
So the reason why the other heroes struggled was not so much the weight of 
the cup itself but rather its peculiar shape. 


64 The fragment is not included in Rose? or Gigon. Rose (1863) 166 claimed that Ἀριστοτέλης is 
an error for Ἀρίσταρχος. However, the explanation in Porphyry is inconsistent with the opinion 
of Aristarchus as discussed in schol. A Hom. Il. XI.636b Erbse (see note 70). 

65 Stesimbrotus, frag. 23 Jacoby = Porphyry, Ad Il. X1.637 (1.168 Schrader = 186 MacPhail): £tn 
σίμβροτος μὲν οὖν φησιν, ἵνα δοκῇ εἰκότως πολλὰ ἔτη βεβιωκέναι: ei γὰρ παράμονος ἡ ἰσχὺς καὶ 
οὐχ ὑπὸ γήρως μεμάρανται, καὶ τὰ τῆς ζωῆς εὔλογον εἶναι παραπλήσια. (“Stesimbrotus says 
[that Nestor is described as such] so that it would seem logical that he lived for many years. 
For if his strength remains and has not been withered by old age, it is also reasonable that 
what concerns his lifetime is similar.”) 

66 Porphyry, Ad Il. ΧΙ.637 (1.168 Schrader = 186 MacPhail): Γλαύκων δέ, ὅτι κατὰ διάμετρον 
ἐλάμβανε τὰ ὦτα, ἐκ μέσου δὲ πᾶν εὔφορον (“Glaucon says that he took the handles along 
the diameter, and everything is easy to carry from the middle”). 
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The philosopher Antisthenes, by contrast, gave a philological solution. He 
claimed that ἄειρεν does not mean “lift” but “endure”, i.e., unlike the other her- 
oes, Nestor was able to endure the cup, i.e. he did not get drunk.” A clever so- 
lution, but it can hardly be reconciled with the word ἀποκινήσασκε, which shows 
that Homer literally means lifting or moving the cup. 

Aristotle goes for an alternative philological solution. He focuses on the 
word ἄλλος and argues that it should be combined with γέρων at 1. 637, which 
is apo koinou, i.e. the line means “any other old man had difficulty moving it 
from the table when it was filled, but Nestor lifted it with ease”. So Homer is sup- 
posedly comparing Nestor to other old men. This fragment shows how Aristotle 
wrote his Homeric Problems at least in part in order to address Homeric problems 
that were commonly discussed in his days. His interpretation regarding Nestor’s 
cup was later adopted by the grammarian Sosibius.‘® It shows that Aristotle’s in- 
terpretation of a specific Homeric passage influenced later generations of schol- 
ars. The problem was so heavily debated that the grammarian Asclepiades of 


67 Antisthenes, frag. 55 Decleva Caizzi = Val91 Giannantoni = Porphyry, Ad Il. XI.637 (1.168 
Schrader = 186 MacPhail): Ἀντισθένης δέ: οὐ περὶ τῆς κατὰ χεῖρα βαρύτητος λέγει, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι 
οὐκ ἐμεθύσκετο σημαίνει: ἀλλ᾽ ἔφερε ῥᾳδίως τὸν οἶνον. (“Antisthenes says: He is not speaking 
about the weight in his hand, but he means that he was not getting drunk; he was easily bearing 
the wine.”) 

68 Sosibius, frag. 26 Jacoby = Athenaeus 11, 493c 4940: Σωσίβιος δ᾽ ὁ Autıkög προθεὶς τὰ ἔπη᾽ 
“ἄλλος μὲν μογέων ἀποκινήσασκε τραπέζης / πλεῖον ἐόν, Νέστωρ δ᾽ ὁ γέρων ἀμογητὶ ἄειρεν᾽, 
γράφει κατὰ λέξιν: νῦν τὸ μὲν ἐπιτιμώμενόν ἐστι τῷ ποιητῇ ὅτι τοὺς μὲν λοιποὺς εἶπε μογέοντας 
ἀείρειν τὸ δέπας, τὸν δὲ Νέστορα μόνον ἀμογητί. ἄλογον δ᾽ ἐδόκει Διομήδους καὶ Αἴαντος, ἔτι δ᾽ 
Ἀχιλλέως παρόντων εἰσάγεσθαι τὸν Νέστορα γενναιότερον, τῇ ἡλικίᾳ προβεβηκότα. τούτων τοί 

νυν οὕτως κατηγορουμένων τῇ ἀναστροφῇ χρησάμενοι ἀπολύομεν τὸν ποιητήν. ἀπὸ γὰρ τούτου 
τοῦ ἑξαμέτρου “πλεῖον ἐόν, Νέστωρ δ᾽ ὁ γέρων ἀμογητὶ ἄειρεν᾽ ἀπὸ τοῦ μέσου ἐξελόντες τὸ 
“γέρων᾽ τάξομεν τοῦ πρώτου στίχου πρὸς τὴν ἀρχὴν ὑπὸ τὸ “ἄλλος μέν᾽᾽, εἶτα τὸ ἐξ ἀρχῆς συ 

νεροῦμεν: ἄλλος μὲν γέρων μογέων ἀποκινήσασκε τραπέζης πλεῖον ἐόν, ὁ δὲ Νέστωρ ἀπονητὶ 
ἄειρεν. νῦν οὖν οὕτω τεταγμένων ὁ Νέστωρ φαίνεται τῶν μὲν λοιπῶν πρεσβυτῶν μόνος τὸ 
δέπας ἀμογητὶ ἀείρων. (“Sosibius, the problem solver, when citing the lines ‘Anyone else had 
difficulty moving it from the table when it was filled, but Nestor lifted it with ease’ [Il. 
X1.636 637], writes exactly the following: the poet is criticized nowadays for saying that the oth 

ers had difficulty lifting the goblet, whereas Nestor alone lifted it with ease. And it seemed illog 
ical, when Diomedes, Ajax and also Achilles are there, that Nestor is presented as stronger than 
them, although he was an extremely old man. But by making use of the technique of anastro 

phe, I free the poet from these charges. For if we take the word γέρων from the middle of the 
hexameter ‘when it was filled. But Nestor lifted it with ease’ and put it at the beginning of 
the first line after ἄλλος μέν, we will then construe the beginning as follows: another old 
man had difficulty moving it from the table when it was filled, but Nestor lifted it with ease. 
So if the words are arranged like this, Nestor is now presented as the only one of the other 
old men who can lift the goblet with ease.”) 
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Myrlea even devoted a whole monograph to Nestor’s cup (entitled Περὶ τῆς 
NeoTopidog).° The solution of the Alexandrian grammarians was much more 
straightforward: according to the Viermännerkommentar, Homer is just exagger- 
ating here in order to praise Nestor.’° 

Solving Homeric problems in a philological manner obviously anticipates 
the work of the Alexandrian grammarians, who edited and commented on the 
text of Homer. Even though in many respects Aristotle’s studies of Greek poetry 
can be said to have laid the groundwork for the Alexandrian grammarians, there 
is one important difference between their method and Aristotle’s. Aristotle him- 
self is in fact much more conservative when it comes to the Homeric text as it is 
transmitted to him. Unlike the Alexandrian grammarians, he does not use athet- 


69 Asclepiades, frag. 4 Pagani. 

70 See schol. A Hom. Il. XI.636a Erbse: πρὸς τὸ ζητούμενον, πῶς ὁ γέρων ἀμογητί, οἱ δὲ ἄλλοι 
μετὰ κακοπαθίας. οὐ δεῖ δὲ οὔτε δασύνειν τὴν προφορὰν οὔτε ἐπαίρειν τὴν προσῳδίαν, ἀλλὰ 
νοεῖν ὅτι καὶ τοῦτο τῶν ἐπαίνων λεγομένων Νέστορός ἐστι, καθάπερ καὶ τὸ “Νέστωρ δὲ πρῶτος 
κτύπον ἄϊε φώνησέν TE”. (“In reference to the question why the old man lifted it with ease, while 
the others struggled: it is not necessary to give rough breathing [ἄλλος] or lift the accent [ἀλλ᾽ 
ὅς], but you need to take into account that this is also part of the praise given to Nestor, as is 
also found in ‘Nestor was the first to hear the noise and spoke’ [Il. X.532].”) There were also 
other, competing linguistic solutions. Some ancient critics suggested correcting the word 
ἄλλος to either ἀλλ᾽ ὅς or ἅλλος, both of which would refer to the wounded hero Machaon, 
who is Nestor’s guest in this scene. In the Viermännerkommentar, the conjectures ἀλλ᾽ ὅς and 
ἅλλος are rejected as un Homeric, however. See also schol. A Hom. Il. XI.636b Erbse: 6 Ἀσκαλω 
virng ψιλοῖ, καί φησιν ὅτι ἐπὶ TOD Νέστορος κεῖται: ἄλλος μὲν γὰρ ἄν τις αὐτὸ μόγις ἐκίνησε, 
Νέστωρ δ᾽ ὁ γέρων ἀμογητὶ ἄειρεν. πολὺ πρότερον δὲ οὕτως καὶ Ἀρίσταρχος. τινὲς δὲ βούλονται 
δασύνειν τὸ a καὶ ἐκτείνειν, ἵν᾿ ἦ ὁ ἄλλος μὲν μογέων, τουτέστιν ὁ Μαχάων. ἡμεῖς δὲ ἐκεῖνο 
παραφυλάξαι ἔχομεν ὡς ὅτι παρὰ τῷ ποιητῇ οὐ δύναται ἡ τοιαύτη κρᾶσις εἶναι: εἰ γὰρ καὶ κρᾶσιν 
ἠβούλοντο, παραλαμβάνειν ἐχρῆν εἰς τὸ ὠ, ὁμοίως τῷ “οἴχετ᾽ ἀνὴρ ὥριστος". εἰσὶ δὲ οἱ 
διέστειλαν “ἀλλ᾽ ὅς, τὸ ὅς δασύνοντες, “ἀλλ᾽ ὃς μὲν μογέων᾽, ἵνα τὸ αὐτὸ ὑπάρχῃ vonTöv' 
ἐπὶ γὰρ τοῦ Μαχάονος πάλιν βούλονται τὴν διαστολὴν λαμβάνειν. ἡμεῖς δὲ συγκατατιθέμεθα 
τῷ Ἀριστάρχῳ ψιλοῦντι, ἐπεὶ βούλεται ὁ ποιητὴς καὶ διὰ τούτου τὸ εὔρωστον τοῦ γέροντος 
παριστάνειν. (“[Ptolemy] of Ascalon gives smooth breathing and says that it refers to Nestor: any 
one else lifted it with difficulty, but the old Nestor lifted it with ease. So also much earlier Aris 
tarchus. But some want to give alpha rough breathing and lengthen it, so that it is: the other 
person lifted it with difficulty, i.e. Machaon. But we must avoid this, since such a crasis is 
not possible in the poet. If they wanted a crasis, they should have accepted changing it to 
omega, like in ‘the splendid man went away’ [Il. X1.288: οἴχετ᾽ ἀνὴρ ὥριστος]. Other people sep 
arate ἀλλ᾽ ὅς with rough breathing in ὅς: ‘now he lifted it with difficulty’, so that it has the same 
meaning: for they again want to understand the separation in reference to Machaon. But we 
agree with Aristarchus, who gives smooth breathing, since the poet wants to show the old 
man’s strength through this as well.”) Aristotle’s solution is also mentioned (without his 
name) alongside these other solutions in schol. Ὁ Hom. Il. X1.636c1 Erbse, which is a compilation 
of the Viermännerkommentar and Porphyry. 
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esis, i.e. he does not delete problematic lines, and he almost never corrects the 
Homeric text. 

The only example of a conjecture is frag. 171 Rose’, but even that involves 
only a minor change, though not a very successful one. 


προσκείσθω δὲ Kal τὸ “ἣ πρὶν μὲν ἔην βροτὸς αὐδήεσσο᾽. ζητεῖ γὰρ ὁ Ἀριστοτέλης, διὰ τί 
τὴν Καλυψὼ καὶ τὴν Κίρκην καὶ τὴν Ἰνὼ αὐδηέσσας λέγει μόνας: πᾶσαι γὰρ καὶ αἱ ἄλλαι 
φωνὴν εἶχον. καὶ λῦσαι μὲν οὐ βεβούληται, μεταγράφει δὲ ποτὲ μὲν εἰς τὸ αὐλήεσσα, ἐξ 
οὗ δηλοῦσθαί φησιν ὅτι μονώδεις ἦσαν, ἐπὶ δὲ τῆς Ἰνοῦς οὐδήεσσα: 7 τοῦτο γὰρ πάσαις 
ὑπῆρχεν αὐταῖς καὶ μόναις: πᾶσαι γὰρ αὗται ἐπὶ γῆς ᾧκουν. 

The next point to be addressed is the line “she had been a mortal woman before, gifted 
with a voice” [Od. V.334]. Aristotle asks why only Calypso, Circe and Ino are called “gifted 
with a voice” (abön£ooag). For all the other deities had voices too. He has not wished to 
solve it but changes the word sometimes to αὐλήεσσα, because he says that it is clear 
that they lived alone; in the case of Ino, he changes it to οὐδήεσσα. For this applied to 
them alone, since they all lived on the earth. 


Frag. 171.1 Rose? = frag. 394.1 Gigon = Porphyry, Ad Od. V.334 337 (II.56 57 Schrader) = 
schol. Hom. Od. V.334e Pontani 


ὁ δὲ Ἀριστοτέλης “οὐδήεσσαν᾽ λέγει οἱονεὶ ἐπίγειον. οὕτως Kol Χαμαιλέων. 

Aristotle says οὐδήεσσαν, meaning terrestrial. So also Chamaeleon [frag. 24 Martano]. 
Frag. 171.2 Rose? = frag. 394.2 Gigon = schol. Hom. Od. V.334c1 Pontani 

αὐδήεσσα᾽ Ἀριστοτέλης οὐδήεσσα. 

αὐδήεσσα: Aristotle reads οὐδήεσσα. 


Frag. 171.3 Rose? = frag. 394.3 Gigon = schol. H Hom. Od. Χ.136 Dindorf 


Aristotle wonders why Calypso (Od. XII.449), Circe (Od. X.136; ΧΙ.8; XIIL.150) and 
Ino (Od. V.334) are the only deities to be given the epithet αὐδήεσσα “gifted with 
a voice”, although all the other nymphs and gods are able to speak as well. 
Aristotle chooses to change one letter of the epithet. In the case of Calypso 
and Circe, he suggests changing the word to αὐλήεσσα, which he interprets as 
“living alone” (ὅτι μονώδεις ἦσαν).72 Alternatively, he considers changing the 


71 The manuscripts actually read αὐδήεσσα, which is obviously corrupt. In view of schol. Hom. 
Od. V.334c1 Pontani, this is generally corrected to οὐδήεσσα. 

72 The manuscripts read μονώδεις or μονώδη, which is a hapax. Schrader (1890) 57 and 184 5 
conjectured μονῳδοί, interpreting this as referring to music (tibiarum amans) and explaining 
αὐλήεσσα as derived from αὐλός rather than αὐλή. Schrader claimed that Calypso (Od. V.61) 
and Circe (Od. X.221) like singing on their own in Homer. However, singing and playing the 
pipes at the same time is impossible. Schrader therefore claimed that they were accompanied 
by pipers, but this contradicts the supposed cantus solitarius. 
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word to oböneooa, which supposedly means “living on the earth” (πᾶσαι γὰρ 
αὗται ἐπὶ γῆς ᾧκουν), so as if derived from the poetic word οὖδας “earth, 
ground”.’”? The conjecture οὐδήεσσα was also adopted by Aristotle’s pupil, Cha- 
maeleon,”* who wrote a treatise on the Iliad”° and perhaps also one on the Odys- 
sey. Interestingly, Aristotle seems to have considered this intervention to be not a 
real solution, since Porphyry states that Aristotle did not wish to solve the prob- 
lem. Neither of Aristotle’s conjectures are correct Homeric formations, however. 
The suffix -eıg, -εσσα, -ev (originally *-Fevt-) is a possessive suffix, so αὐδήεις 
means “in the possession of a voice”. In Attic, the suffix was no longer in use 
and survives only in χαρίεις, χαρίεσσα, χαρίεν. Aristotle probably thought of it 
as a strange ending, which he could apply freely to any word he wanted. The 
Alexandrian grammarians, by contrast, had a better understanding of the Ho- 
meric language. Aristophanes of Byzantium, for instance, argues that αὐδήεις 
means “in the possession of a human voice”, i.e. the epithet indicates that the 
goddesses in question are able to change their voices.’® 


73 Frags. 171.1 and 171.3 Rose? are somewhat contradictory. In the former, Aristotle is said to 
have used οὐδήεσσα for Ino and αὐλήεσσα for Calypso and Circe. However, the scholiast goes 
on to comment that they all live on the earth, which seems to imply that οὐδήεσσα was also 
used for Calypso and Circe. Frag. 171.3 Rose? also points in this direction, since that scholion 
comments on the epithet of Circe, which Aristotle is said to have changed to οὐδήεσσα. Similarly, 
Eustathius, commenting on Od. X.137 (Circe) claims (1.372 Stallbaum): γράφεται δὲ καὶ οὐδή 
εσσα, τουτέστιν ἐπίγειος κατὰ τὴν Καλυψὼ καὶ τὰς λοιπὰς νύμφας (“another reading is 
οὐδήεσσα, i.e. terrestrial in the case of Calypso and the other nymphs”). For this reason, 
Römer (1884) 305 6 concluded that Aristotle used οὐδήεσσα for all three goddesses and conjec 
tured changing the text of Porphyry to ἐπὶ δὲ τῆς Ἰνοῦς αὐλήεσσα [corrected from αὐδήεσσα, as 
the epithet is read in the manuscripts] «οὐχ ἁρμόττει. διὸ οὐδήεσσα Ev πάσαις»" τοῦτο γὰρ πά 
σαις ὑπῆρχεν αὐταῖς καὶ μόναις. (“In the case of Ino, αὐλήεσσα <does not fit. Therefore he used 
oböneooa for them all.> For this applied to them alone.”) However, this contradicts the claim 
that Aristotle “changes the word sometimes to αὐλήεσσα᾽. It is possible that the conclusion 
“for this applied to them alone, since they all lived on the earth” is actually that of the scholiast, 
i.e. Aristotle may have initially used the conjecture οὐδήεσσα only for Ino, but later this conjec 
ture also came to be used for the other goddesses. 

74 Chamaeleon, frag. 24 Martano. 

75 See Chamaeleon, frags. 17 23 Martano. 

76 Aristophanes Byzantius ε 334, 197 Slater = schol. Hom. Od. V.334c1 Pontani: ὁ μὲν Apıoto 
φάνης τὰς ἀνθρωποειδεῖς θεὰς “αὐδηέσσας᾽ φησὶν οἱονεὶ φωνὴν μετειληφυίας. Alternatively, 
the epithet can be interpreted as meaning “famous”. See D schol. Hom. Od. V.334b Ernst = 
schol. Hom. Od. V.334c2 Pontani: αὐδήεσσα: ἤτοι διαβόητος διὰ τὰ συμβάντα, ἢ ἐπεὶ οἱ ἄνθρωποι 
φωνήεντες πρὸς τὰ ἄλλα ζῷα. «ἢ» οὐδήεσσα ἡ ἐπίγειός ποτε. Apollonius Sophista, Lex. sx. 
αὐδήεσσα 48 Bekker: αὐδήεσσα ὁ Ἀπίων ὀνομαστὴ καὶ ἔνδοξος, οἷον αὐδωμένη, ἐπὶ Κίρκης 
καὶ Καλυψοῦς. τινὲς δὲ αὐδηέσσας αὐτὰς λέγουσιν, ὅτι εἰς ὁμιλίας ἦλθον ἀνθρώπῳ τῷ 
Ὀδυσσεῖ. Porphyry, Ad Οα.Ν.334 337 (11.57 Schrader): μήποτε δὲ τὸ αὐδήεσσα οὐ τὸ ἀνθρωπίνῃ 
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6 Allegorical Interpretations? 


Although Aristotle never explicitly rejects allegories, his method shows that, un- 
like the early defenders of Homer (Theagenes, Metrodorus of Lampsacus the 
Elder and Democritus) and unlike the Stoics later, he does not allow allegorical 
interpretations for the solution of Homeric problems. This is perhaps the only 
point on which he agrees with Plato about Homer. This later becomes one of 
the key concepts of Aristarchus’ exegesis of Homer, viz. “to explain Homer on 
the basis of Homer” (Ὅμηρον ἐξ Ὁμήρου σαφηνίζειν).77 There is one fragment, 
however, that seems to involve an allegorial interpretation, viz. frag. 175 Rose‘. 
It concerns the Cattle of Helios in the Odyssey (Od. XII.129 -130):7® 


Ἀριστοτέλης φυσικῶς τὰς κατὰ σελήνην ἡμέρας αὐτὸν λέγειν φησὶ TV’ οὔσας. τὸν γὰρ πεν 
τήκοντα ἀριθμὸν ἑπταπλασιάσας εἰς τὸν τριακοστὸν πεντηκοστὸν περιεστάναι εὑρήσεις. 


Aristotle gives a scientific explanation when he says that he (sc. Homer) is referring to the 
number of days of the lunar calendar, which are 350. For if you multiply the number fifty by 
seven, you will find that this results in 350. 


Frag. 175.2 Rose’ = frag. 398.1 Gigon = schol. Q Vind. Hom. Od. XI1.129 Dindorf = 
Porphyry, Ad Od. XIL128ff. (1.111 112 Schrader) 


“ἑπτὰ βοῶν ἀγέλαι" Ἀριστοτέλης φυσικῶς φησι’ λέγει γὰρ τὰς Τκαθ ἡμέρας πεντήκοντα 
πρὸς ταῖς τριακοσίαις. 


φωνῇ μόνον χρῆσθαι δηλοῖ, ὡς τὸ αὐδήεντα δ᾽ ἔθηκε, σημαίνει δὲ καὶ τὸ ἔνδοξον καὶ ἐπίφημον. 
καὶ ἑκάστη δὲ τούτων ἔνδοξος, ὥσπερ ἡ Ἰνὼ, ὅτε ἐν ἀνθρώποις ἦν, ἔνδοξος ἦν καὶ πᾶσι περί 
φημος. Finally, the epithet might also be ἃ meaningless epitheton ornans, as it is also used in 
Homer, Od. V1.125 (ἦ νύ που ἀνθρώπων εἰμὶ σχεδὸν αὐδηέντων). 

77 Porphyry, Zetemata Vaticana 11 (1.297 Schrader = 56 Sodano). Although the phrase Ὅμηρον 
ἐξ Ὁμήρου σαφηνίζειν might be Porphyry’s own, it does accurately describe Aristarchus’ ap 
proach. See ἢ schol. Hom. II. V.385 van Thiel: Ἀρίσταρχος ἀξιοῖ τὰ φραζόμενα ὑπὸ τοῦ ποιητοῦ 
μυθικώτερον ἐκδέχεσθαι κατὰ ποιητικὴν ἐξουσίαν, μηδὲν ἔξω τῶν φραζομένων ὑπὸ τοῦ ποιητοῦ 
περιεργαζομένους. 

78 Lamberton (1992) xiii xv also cited frags. 145 Rose’ = 369 Gigon = Porphyry, Ad Il. 11.305 329 
(1.32 33, 34 Schrader = 44 46 MacPhail), 153 Rose’ = 377 Gigon = Porphyry, Ad Il. 11.447 
(L44 45 Schrader = 98 100 MacPhail) and 149 Rose? = 373 Gigon = Porphyry, Ad Od. XI1.374 
(1.113 114 Schrader) as supposed examples of allegorical interpretations. However, none of 
these concern actual allegories. Frag. 145 Rose? involves the interpretation of an oracle by Cal 
chas, which Aristotle considers to be inadequately explained. Frag. 153 Rose? merely interprets 
the head of Gorgo on Athena’s aegis to be a metaphor (the effect of the aegis is similar to the 
petrifying effect of the Gorgo head) rather than being the actual head, which elsewhere in 
Homer is said to dwell in Hades. Finally, frag. 175 Rose’ merely involves a comparison between 
Helios and humans: like the humans need eyes to see, so too does Helios need Lampetia in order 
to see all. See Bouchard (2016) 58 65. See also the discussion in Mayhew (2019) 191 3. 
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“Seven herds of cows”: Aristotle gives a scientific explanation when he says: for he I|sc. 
Homer] is referring to the 350 days. 


Frag. 175.1 Rose? = frag. 398.2 Gigon = ἢ schol. Hom. Od. X11.129 Ernst 
Ἰστέον δὲ ὅτι τὰς ἀγέλας ταύτας Kol μάλιστα τὰς τῶν βοῶν φασὶ τὸν Ἀριστοτέλην ἀλληγο 
ρεῖν εἰς τὰς κατὰ δωδεκάδα τῶν σεληνιακῶν μηνῶν ἡμέρας, γινομένας πεντήκοντα πρὸς 
ταῖς τριακοσίαις, ὅσος καὶ ὁ ἀριθμὸς ταῖς ἑπτὰ ἀγέλαις, ἐχούσαις ἀνὰ πεντήκοντα ζῷα. 
διὸ οὔτε γόνον αὐτῶν γίνεσθαι Ὅμηρος λέγει οὔτε φθοράν. τὸ γὰρ αὐτὸ ποσὸν ἀεὶ ταῖς 
τοιαύταις ἡμέραις μένει. 
It is necessary to know that Aristotle is said to interpret these herds and especially the 
herds of the cows allegorically as referring to the days according to the twelve lunar 
months, which are 350. This is the same number for the seven herds, which have fifty ani 


mals each. For this reason, Homer says that they have no birth or death, since the number 
always remains the same for such days. 


Frag. 175.3 Rose? = frag. 398.3 Gigon = Eustathius, Ad Od. XII.130 (IL.18 Stallbaum) 


Aristotle seems to have argued that the number of oxen in the cattle of Helios is 
(approximately) equal to the number of days in the lunar calendar. Eustathius 
explicitly calls this an allegorical interpretation (ἀλληγορεῖν). However, this 
label might be inaccurate. In fact, the other two scholia call it a scientific expla- 
nation (φυσικῶς). The essential difference is that a scientific explanation ad- 
dresses the origin of the myth, whereas an allegorical interpretation claims to re- 
veal the true, underlying meaning of the poem. This type of scientific 
interpretation is also found elsewhere in Aristotle.”” What Aristotle seems to 
have done is ponder why Homer gives 7 herds of 50 cows each, as opposed to 
any other random number.°® 

A further reason to not jump to conclusions is that the fragment might be- 
long to another work of Aristotle. The appendix of Hesychius’ catalogue lists a 
work entitled “Why did Homer make the Cattle of Helios <...>” (τί δήποτε Ὅμη- 


79 See especially the discussion in Mayhew (2019) 188 90. Another reference to a supposedly 
allegorical interpretation of Aristotle in Eustathius is Ad Od. XI1.65 (IL.11 Stallbaum) (Apıoto 
τέλης δέ φασιν ἀλληγορικῶς εἶπε, etc.). Eustathius cites an allegorical interpretation of the 
doves (πέλειαι) that bring ambrosia to Zeus in Od. XIL.62 63. However, Eustathius appears to 
have taken this information from Ptolemaeus Chennus’ Novel History (Καινὴ ἱστορία 
Lviii.13 15 Chatzis), which is notorious for its fake information and bogus citations. According 
to the summary in Photius, Bibliotheca, cod. 190, 147a Bekker, Ptolemaeus reported a conversa 
tion between Aristotle and Alexander the Great about the reason why doves serve to bring food 
to the gods. See also Mayhew (2019) 177 87. 

80 This interpretation later recurs in Lucian, Astr. 22. A much more straightforward “solution”, 
of course, is that 7 and 50 are common symbolic numbers to denote a large group. See Roscher 
(1917) 80 90. 
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ρος ἐποίησεν τὰς Ἡλίου βοῦς <...>).°' First, it seems that this title is incomplete, 
since a second accusative is expected with ἐποίησεν. Hintenlang, for instance, 
suggested restoring the text as «διὰ» τί δήποτε Ὅμηρος ἐποίησεν τὰς Ἡλίου 
βοῦς «ἀφθάρτους» “Why did Homer portray the cattle of Helios «85 immortal>”.#? 
Indeed, one of the puzzling details is that, although Helios’ cattle does not give 
birth, their number stays the same. This implies that they are immortal, which 
raises the question how Odysseus’ men are able to kill and eat them. Although 
the scholia have not preserved a Homeric problem along these lines, it is possi- 
ble that this was a debated issue and that Aristotle wrote a treatise on this pas- 
sage, similar to Asclepiades of Myrlea’s On Nestor’s Cup. Another possibility is 
that the fragment belongs to another lost work of Aristotle, viz. On Mythological 
Animals (Περὶ τῶν μυθολογουμένων ζῳων).83 


7 Aristotle’s Legacy 


Aristotle’s Homeric Problems are at the origin of a long-standing tradition of Ho- 
meric questions that flourished in the Hellenistic and Roman periods. Homeric 
problems were first of all studied by Aristotle’s own pupils. I have already men- 
tioned Chamaeleon, who wrote one or more works on Homer. Other Peripatetics 
who discussed Homeric problems were Demetrius of Phalerum, Megaclides and 


81 Hesychius’ catalogue no 142 (p. 85 Düring = p. 16 Rose? = p. 28 Gigon). This item is some 
times considered to belong together with no 141 (Περὶ μακαριότητος) and therefore restored 
as Περὶ μακαριότητος «ἢ» τί δήποτε Ὅμηρος ἐποίησεν τὰς Ἡλίου βοῦς, “On Happiness or 
Why Homer Made the Cattle of Helios”: see Düring (1957) 85; Gigon (1987) 28; Dorandi (2006) 
101. Moraux (1951) 251, however, followed Menagius’ suggestion to correct Περὶ μακαριότητος 
to Περὶ μακροβιότητος, i.e. the title might actually refer to Aristotle’s On Longevity and the Short 
ness of Life (Περὶ μακροβιότητος καὶ Bpaxußıörntog). Mayhew (2019) 31 2 suggests that περὶ 
μακαριότητος might be a corruption of περὶ μακάρων νήσου, which would be a work on the Is 
land of Blessed. 

82 Hintenlang (1961) 132n1. Supplementing διά is unnecessary, however. Hintenlang also con 
sidered the supplement ei δήποτε Ὅμηρος ἐποίησεν τὰς Ἡλίου βοῦς, “Whether Homer Invented 
the Cattle of Helios”, proposed by Heitz (1869) 148, i.e. whether it was an element of the tradi 
tional myth or whether Homer first introduced this. Hintenlang’s first suggestion is much more 
plausible, however. 

83 The title is attested in Diogenes Laertius V.25 and Hesychius’ catalogue no 95 (p. 87 Düring = 
p. 14 Rose? = p. 27 Gigon). Mayhew (2019) 32 3 suggests, however, that Ti δήποτε Ὅμηρος ἐποί 
noev τὰς Ἡλίου βοῦς and Περὶ τῶν μυθολογουμένων ζῴων may be subtitles of Aristotle’s Ho 
meric Problems. 
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Praxiphanes.°* Aristotle and the Peripatetics also inspired Hellenistic grammar- 
ians, who wrote their own works on Homeric problems. I have already mentioned 
Sosibius of Sparta when I discussed the problem of Nestor’s cup; other grammar- 
ians who wrote on Homeric problems are Apollodorus of Athens, Satyrus “Zeta” 
(a pupil of Aristarchus) and Zenodotus of Alexandria.°° In the Roman period, the 
tradition was continued with Soteridas,®° Cassius Longinus,®’ and most impor- 
tantly Porphyry, whose Homeric Questions preserve the bulk of the fragments 
of Aristotle’s work and probably contain numerous solutions which were tacitly 
adopted from Aristotle.°® 

Apart from inspiring these writers of Homeric problems, Aristotle also influ- 
enced the great Alexandrian grammarians.°? Aristotle’s method can be seen to 
have influenced Aristarchus. Like Aristotle, Aristarchus paid attention not only 
to linguistic matters but also to questions about the archaic lifestyle of the Ho- 
meric heroes and the relation of the Homeric epics with the traditional myths.?® 
To a certain extent, Aristarchus can thus be said to have perfected Aristotle’s 
method, especially with regard to linguistic problems. 

Admittedly, Aristotle’s solutions to Homeric problems are far from perfect. 
His understanding of Homer’s language lacks the refinement of the Alexandrian 
grammarians, and his love for Homer often leads him to wild speculations and 
contrived solutions. However, his main contribution to Homeric philology lies 
not so much in his actual solutions but rather in the methodology that underlies 
them. He developed this method in reply to critics who wrote before him. Con- 
trary to the early detractors of Homer, Aristotle stressed the importance of judg- 
ing Homer by poetic standards instead of by external criteria. He did not indulge 
in far-fetched allegorical interpretations in order to justify Homer either but in- 
stead tried to put the Homeric epics in what he believed was their historical con- 


84 See Demetrius of Phalerum, frags. 143 and 145 SOD; Megaclides, frags. 5 6 and 11 Janko; 
Praxiphanes, frag. 25 Matelli. For Dicaearchus, see my discussion in Verhasselt (2018) 407 12. 
85 Apollodorus wrote Grammatical Questions on the Fourteenth Book of the Iliad, as the sub 
scription in P.Mil.Vogl. 1 19 shows. For Satyrus Zeta, see Satyrus, test. *7 and frag. *32 Schorn 
(he was called “Zeta” because of his love for ζητήματα). Zenodotus of Alexandria wrote Solutions 
to Homeric Problems according to Suda ζ 75, s.v. Ζηνόδοτος. 

86 Soteridas wrote Homeric Questions according to Suda σ 875, s.v. Σωτηρίδας. A fragment of his 
Homeric Questions might be found in schol. A Hom. Il. IV.412b Erbse (which cites Σωτήρας). 
87 Cassius Longinus wrote Homeric Problems and Solutions according to Suda A 645, s.v. Aoy 
γῖνος. He was Porphyry’s teacher in Athens. 

88 Porphyry later wrote a work On the Cave of the Nymphs, in which he interprets Homer alle 
gorically. 

89 See also Richardson (1993). 

90 See Lehrs (1882); Nickau (1977) 136 9; Lührs (1992) 13 7. 
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text and paid attention to potentially ambiguous passages which could be inter- 
preted in more than one way. But most of all, he appreciated Homer as an artist. 


Appendix: A List of Fragments According to Their 
Solutions 


In this appendix, I give a list of fragments arranged according to the method of 
solution, with the Homeric question and Aristotle’s solution(s). The fragments in 
bold are discussed in the main text of this article. 
1. Solutions based on the method of representation 

1.1 Solutions οἷα ἦν 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


Frag. 158 Rose? = frag. 382 Gigon = Porphyry, Ad Il. IX.17 (1.132 

Schrader) 

- Problem: why does Agamemnon address only the leaders in Il. 
IX.17, although the entire army is assembled? 

- Solution: old custom, according to which the common people 
are only allowed to listen, while only the leaders are allowed 
to act. 

Frag. 160 Rose? = frag. 383 Gigon = Porphyry, Ad Il. X.153 (1.145 

Schrader = 284-285 MacPhail) 

- Problem: why are the spears of Diomedes and his companions 
stuck with their spikes in the ground in Il. X.152- 153? 

- Solution: old custom, still observed by the Illyrians (cf. Aristo- 
tle, Po. 25, 1461a). 

Frag. 164.1 Rose’ = frag. 388.3 Gigon = Porphyry, Ad Il. XXIII.269 

(1.261-262 Schrader = 256 MacPhail) + Frag. 164.3 Rose? = frag. 

388.2 Gigon = schol. T Hom. Il. XXIIL.269b Erbse + Frag. 388.1 

Gigon (not in Rose?) = schol. Ὁ Hom. Il. XXII.269a Erbse 

- Problem: why are the four talents of gold only the prize for the 
fourth in the race at the games for Patroclus (Il. XXIII.262- 
270), although this prize is by far the most valuable? 

- Solution: the exact weight of a talent was not yet fixed in 
Homer’s time. 

Frag. 166 Rose? = frag. 389 Gigon = Porphyry, Ad Il. XXIV.15 (1.267 

Schrader = 258-260 MacPhail) 

- Problem: Achilles commits injustice by dragging Hector’s 
corpse around Patroclus grave in Il. XXIV.15-16. 

- Solution: old custom, still observed in Thessaly. 


1.2 
1:3 


5) 


6) 
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Frag. 169 Rose’ = frag. 392 Gigon = schol. Hom. Od. IV.356a1 

Pontani 

- Problem: why does sailing from Pharos to Egypt take a whole 
day in Od. IV.354- 357? 

- Solution: the head of the Nile used to be located at Naucratis. 

Frag. 175.1 Rose? = frag. 398.2 Gigon = ἢ schol. Hom. Od. XII.129 

Ernst + Frag. 175.2 Rose? = frag. 398.1 Gigon = schol. Q Vind. 

Hom. Od. XI1.129 Dindorf = Porphyry, Ad Od. X11.128£f. (I1.111- 112 

Schrader) + Frag. 175.3 Rose? = frag. 398.3 Gigon = Eustathius, Ad 

Od. XI1.130 (11.18 Stallbaum) 

- Problem: why does the cattle of Helios consist of 7 herds, which 
contain 50 oxen each (Od. XI1.129- 130)? 

- Solution: there are 350 oxen in total, since this was the number 
of days in the lunar calendar. 


Solutions οἷα εἶναι δεῖ (no fragments) 
Solutions οἱά φασιν ἢ δοκεῖ 


1) 


2) 


Frag. 163 Rose? = frag. 387 Gigon = schol. A Hom. Il. XIX.108b 
Erbse = Porphyry, Ad Il. XIX.108 (1.235-236 Schrader = 232-234 
MacPhail) 

- Problem: why does Hera demand an oath from Zeus in Il. 
XIX.91-124, whereas elsewhere in the Iliad it suffices for 
Zeus to nod when he makes a promise? 

- Solution 1: the oath was part of the traditional myth. 

Frag. 172 Rose? = frag. 385 Gigon = schol. HQ Hom. Od. IX.106 Din- 

dorf = schol. T Hom. Od. IX.311 Dindorf = Porphyry, Ad Od. IX.106 ff. 

(1.84 Schrader) 

- Problem: how can Polyphemus be a Cyclops if neither his fa- 
ther nor his mother are Cyclopses? 

- Solution: these elements are part of the traditional myth; in the 
same way, horses are born from Boreas, and Pegasus is born 
from Poseidon and Medusa. 


2. Solutions based on the context in Homer 
Frag. 142 Rose? = frag. 366 Gigon = Porphyry, Ad Il. 11.73 (1.24 Schrader = 
40 MacPhail) 


1) 


2) 


Problem: why does Agamemnon test the Achaean army in Il. 11.55 -- 
141? 
Solution: this is a way for Homer to introduce more suspense. 


Frag. 143 Rose? = frag. 368 Gigon = Porphyry, Ad Il. 11.183 (1.27- 28 
Schrader = 40 MacPhail) 
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3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


- Problem: it is inappropriate of Odysseus to throw off his mantle 
and run around in only his tunic in Il. 11.183. 

- Solution: Odysseus does this so that he may catch the attention of 
the people and his voice may reach further. 

Frag. 144 Rose? = frag. 42 Gigon = Athenaeus 13, 5564 [perhaps from an- 

other work] 

- Problem: why is Menelaus the only Achaean hero to not have con- 
cubines? 

- Solution: Menelaus does this out of respect for Helen. 

Frag. 146 Rose? = frag. 370 Gigon = Porphyry, Ad Il. 11.649 (1.48-49 

Schrader = 68 MacPhail) 

- Why is Crete said to have a hundred cities in Il. II.649 but ninety 
cities in Od. XIX.173? 

- Solution: these lines are spoken by two different persons (viz. 
Homer in the Iliad and Odysseus in the Odyssey). 

Frag. 147 Rose? = frag. 371 Gigon = Porphyry, Ad Il. 11.236 (1.58 

Schrader) 

- Problem: Why is Helen unaware of her brothers’ fate in Il. III.236, 
even though the Trojan War has already been going on for nine 
years? 

- Solution 1: Paris made sure to keep Greek prisoners away from 
Helen. 

Solution 2: Helen comes across as not meddlesome. 

Frag. 148 Rose? = frag. 372 Gigon = Porphyry, Ad Il. IIL.276 (1.59-60 

Schrader = 76 MacPhail) 

- Problem: why does Homer assume that the Trojans swear falsely 
when making a truce with the Achaeans? The Trojans never did 
this, since the agreement was that Menelaus had to kill Paris; 
since Paris was rescued by Aphrodite, he was not killed, and the 
Trojans were therefore not required to give back Helen. 

- Solution: in their oath, the Trojans cursed themselves if they violat- 
ed the truce; Pandarus’ attack on Menelaus was a violation of this 
truce. 

Frag. 149 Rose? = frag. 373 Gigon = Porphyry, Ad Od. XII.374 (11.113 

Schrader) 

- Problem: how can Homer claim that “Helios 5665 all” in Il. 11.277 
but, in Od. XIL.374-375, let Lampetia report to Helios that his cattle 
have been slaughtered? 

- Solution 3: the lines are spoken by two different people (viz. Aga- 
memnon in the /liad and Homer himself in the Odyssey). It is also 


8) 


9) 


10) 


11) 


2) 
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fitting that Agamemnon would say in his oath that Helios sees all, 
since this is intended to be a threat towards both the Greeks and 
the Trojans to not break the oath. 


Frag. 150 Rose? = frag. 374 Gigon = Porphyry, Ad Il. IIL.441 (1.65 - 66 


Sch 


rader) 


Problem: Paris is a despicable character since he is not only saved 
after being defeated by Menelaus but also immediately wants to 
have sex with Helen after returning from the battle (Il. IV.428- 
448). 

Solution: Paris’ sexual desire was already present before; this de- 
sire naturally increases if it is not satiated or if the person in ques- 
tion thinks that he will not be able to satiate it anymore in the fu- 
ture. 


Frag. 151 Rose? = frag. 375 Gigon = Porphyry, Ad Il. IV.88 (1.70 Schrader) 


Problem: why does Athena tempt Pandarus (part of the auxiliary 
troops) to break the truce rather than a Trojan (Il. IV.85-103)? 
Solution: the Trojans hated Paris and therefore would not risk the 
action just to get in his favour; Pandarus is a logical choice since 
he was a greedy man. 


Frag. 155 Rose? = frag. 379 Gigon = Porphyry, Ad Il. V1.234 (1.96 Schrader 
= 114 MacPhail) 


Problem: why does Homer criticize Glaucus for exchanging his 
golden armour for Diomedes’ iron armour in Il. VI.232- 236? 
Solution: Homer is not criticizing Glaucus for giving away his much 
more valuable armour; Glaucus is criticized for doing this in the 
middle of battle. 


Frag. 156 Rose? = frag. 380 Gigon = Porphyry, Ad Il. VIL.93 (1.107-108 
Schrader) 


Problem: why does Menelaus initially rebuke the Achaean heroes 
for not accepting Hector’s challenge (Il. VII.92-103) but, after Nes- 
tor’s speech, no longer volunteers (Il. VII.161-168)? 

Solution 1: Agamemnon had told him that he was no match for 
Hector. 

Solution 2: Menelaus’ initial reaction was emotional. 

Solution 3: Menelaus was in no shape to fight Hector, since he had 
recently been wounded by Pandarus. 

Solution 4: the stakes were not the same for both parties in a duel 
between Menelaus and Hector. 


Frag. 157 Rose’ = frag. 381 Gigon = Porphyry, Ad Il. VII.229-230 (1.109 
Schrader = 126 MacPhail) 
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13) 


14) 


15) 


16) 


17) 


- Problem: why does Ajax reveal Achilles’ wrath to Hector in Il. 
VI1.226 - 230? 

- Solution: Ajax mentions Achilles’ wrath to show to Hector that 
Achilles is not cowering away and that there are other Achaean 
heroes who are stronger than Achilles. 

Frag. 159 Rose? = frag. 384 Gigon = Porphyry, Ad Il. X.194-197 (1.145 - 

146 Schrader = 168 MacPhail) 

- Problem: why do the Achaean leaders meet outside the wall in Il. 
X.194- 202, although this is less safe? 

- Solution 1: it was unlikely that the Trojans would risk a sneak at- 
tack, since they already had the upperhand. 

- Solution 2: it is customary to discuss important matters in a quiet 
place. 

- Solution 3: it would be illogical to not get closer to the Trojans, 
since they sent out scouts. 

- Solution 4: meeting inside camp would create panic because of the 
noise. 

Frag. 162 Rose? = frag. 402 Gigon = Strabo XIII.i.36, 598 C + Eustathius, 

Ad Il. VII.445 - 463 (11.494 van der Valk) 

Problem: why does Homer report that the Achaeans built a wall to 
protect their camp in Il. VIL.434-441, although in the present-day 
site no remnants of such a wall are found? 

- Solution: Homer invented the existence of the wall for dramatic 
purpose and therefore adds a prophecy that it will later be de- 
stroyed by Poseidon and Apollo. 

Frag. 163 Rose? = frag. 387 Gigon = Porphyry, Ad Il. XIX.108 (1.235 - 236 

Schrader = 232-234 MacPhail) 

- Problem: why does Hera demand an oath from Zeus, whereas else- 
where in the Iliad it suffices for Zeus to nod when he makes a 
promise (Il. XIX.108- 111)? 

- Solution 2: it is logical to want the other person to swear an oath if 
important matters are at stake. 

Frag. 165 Rose? = frag. 403 Gigon = Plutarch, De audiendis poetis 12, 32f 

- Problem: Agamemnon’s behaviour is immoral, since he accepts a 
horse as bribe to release Echepolus from duty in Il. XXIIL.296 - 298. 

- Solution: it is good to prefer a good horse to a bad man (cf. Porphy- 
ry, Ad Il. XXIII.296 ff. [1.263 Schrader)]). 

Frag. 168 Rose? = frag. 391.1 Gigon = schol. T Hom. Il. XXIV.569b1 Erbse 

= Porphyry, Ad Il. XXIV.559ff. (1.277 Schrader) + frag. 391.2 Gigon (not in 

Rose’) = schol. Ὁ Hom. Il. XXIV.569b2 Erbse 


18) 


19) 


20) 


21) 


22) 
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- Problem: Achilles’ character is anomalous since out of nowhere he 
suddenly becomes angry with Priam in Il. XXIV.569. 

- Solution: unknown; probably: Homer portrays Achilles as someone 
with a lot of mood swings (cf. Aristotle, Po. 15, 1454b). 

Frag. 173.1 Rose? = frag. 396.2 Gigon = schol. HT Hom. Od. IX.345 Din- 

dorf = Porphyry, Ad Od. VIIL564ff. (1.79 -- 80 Schrader) + Frag. 173.2 

Rose? = frag. 396.1 Gigon = schol. MQ Hom. Od. IX.333 Dindorf 
Problem: why does Odysseus tell the Phaeacians that he blinded 
Polyphemus (Od. IX.375-398), although the Phaeacians were 
also descendants of Poseidon? 

- Solution: Odysseus knew that the Phaeacians were enemies of the 
Cyclopses, who had driven them away to Scheria. 

Frag. 176 Rose? = frag. 399 Gigon = schol. N Hom. Od. ΧΠ].789 Dindorf = 

Porphyry, Ad Od. XV1.188 (11.121 Schrader) 

- Problem: why does Odysseus reveal his identity to Telemachus (Od. 
XV1.188-189), the servant Euryclea (Od. XIX.474-475) and the two 
herdsmen (Od. XXI.207- 220), but not to Penelope? 

- Solution 1: Odysseus needed the help of Telemachus and the se- 
lected servants in order to fight the Suitors. 

- Solution 2: if Penelope stopped crying, this would be suspicious 
and thus might jeopardize the plan. 

Frag. 177 Rose? = frag. 400 Gigon = Porphyry, Ad Od. XVII.291ff. (11.124 

Schrader) 

- Problem: uncertain; perhaps: why does Odysseus’ dog die so sud- 
denly in Od. XVIL.326 - 327? 

- Solution: the old dog died overcome with joy upon recognizing his 
old master. 

Frag. 178 Rose? = frag. 401 Gigon = Porphyry, Ad Od. VII.258 (1.68 -- 69 

Schrader) 

- Problem: why does Odysseus not accept the gift of immortality, of- 
fered to him by Calypso (Od. VII.255 - 258)? 

- Solution 1: Odysseus wants to come across as more honorable to 
the Phaeacians, to whom he is telling his story, so that they 
speed up his return home. 

- Solution 2: Odysseus did not trust Calypso. 

Eustathius, Ad Od. XIX.472 (11.213 Stallbaum) = Porphyry, Ad Od. 

XVIL476 ff. (IL.126-127 Schrader) (not in Rose? or Gigon) 

- Problem: Odysseus proves his identity to the herdsmen Eumaeus 
and Philoetius on the basis of a scar on his foot; however, by 
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this logic, any man with a scar can be identified as Odysseus (Od. 
XIX.467- 475). 

- Solution: unknown; perhaps: Euryclea does not merely recognize 
him by his scar but also by his stature and voice. 


23) P.Oxy. II 221 col. xiv 27-32 = schol. Hom. Il. XXI, pap. 12, 286 Erbse (not 


in Rose? or Gigon) 

- Problem: why are Athena and Poseidon not helping Achilles in his 
fight against the Scamander but are only encouraging him (Il. 
ΧΧΙ.284 - 297)? 

- Solution: Hephaestus was already the opponent of the Scamander 
(cf. schol. DT Hom. Il. XX1.288 - 291 Erbse = Porphyry, Ad Il. XXI1.288 
[1.250 Schrader]). 


3. Solutions based on the language 


1) 


2) 


3) 


Frag. 145 Rose? = frag. 369 Gigon = Porphyry, Ad Il. 11.305 - 329 (1.32-- 33, 

34 Schrader = 44-46 MacPhail) 

- Problem: why does Calchas, in his interpretation of the portent in 
Il. 11.308 -- 332 (a snake appeared at the altar, devoured a nest of 8 
little birds along with their mother and then turned to stone), not 
discuss the petrification of the snake, and what does it mean? 

- Solution: the petrification denotes the length and hard nature of 
the war. 

Frag. 149 Rose? = frag. 373 Gigon = Porphyry, Ad Od. X11.374 (1.113 

Schrader) 

- Problem: how can Homer claim that “Helios 5665 all” in Il. III.277, 
but, in Od. XIL.374- 375, let Lampetia report to Helios that his cattle 
have been slaughtered? 

- Solution 1: Helios sees all but not at the same time. 

- Solution 2: Lampetia is to Helios what the eyes are to humans. 

Frag. 152 Rose? = frag. 376 Gigon = Porphyry, Ad Il. IV.297-299 (1.73 

Schrader = 84 MacPhail) 

- Problem: why does Nestor advise to put the cavalry before the in- 
fantry and the cowards between these two (Il. IV.297- 300: ἱππῆας 
μὲν πρῶτα σὺν ἵπποισιν καὶ ὄχεσφι, [πεζοὺς δ᾽ ἐξόπιθε στῆσεν 
πολέας τε καὶ ἐσθλοὺς / ἕρκος ἔμεν πολέμοιο: κακοὺς δ᾽ ἐς μέσσον 
ἔλασσεν, / ὄφρα καὶ οὐκ ἐθέλων τις ἀναγκαίῃ πολεμίζοι)} 

- Solution: Nestor actually advises to put the cavalry on the flanks 
(πρῶτα = ἐπὶ τοῖς κέρασιν); in both the cavalry and the infantry, 
cowards stand next to courageous men (ἐς μέσσον = ἐναλλὰξ 
μεταξύ). 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


8) 
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Frag. 153 Rose? = frag. 377 Gigon = Porphyry, Ad Il. 11.447 (1.44-45 

Schrader = 98-100 MacPhail) 

Problem: why is the head of Gorgo part of the aegis in Il. V.741 but at 
the same time is said to dwell in Hades in Od. X1.634- 635? 

- Solution: the aegis does not literally contain the head of Gorgo; in- 
stead, its stunning effect is compared to the petrifying effect of the 
Gorgo head. 

Frag. 154 Rose? = frag. 378 Gigon = schol. DT Hom. Il. V.778 Erbse 

- Problem: uncertain; perhaps: why does Homer compare Hera and 
Athena to fearful doves, although they are going to battle (Il. 
V.778: οἱ δὲ βάτην τρήρωσι πελειάσιν ἴθμαθ᾽ ὁμοῖαι, “they both 
went on, resembling fearful doves in their ἴθματα" 

- Solution: ἴθματα means “trace”, i.e. the goddesses are compared to 
doves, since their traces are invisible. 

Frag. 161 Rose’ = frag. 385 Gigon = Porphyry, Ad Il. X.252-253 (1.149 - 

150 Schrader = 174 MacPhail) 

- Problem: how can Homer claim in Il. X.252-253 that “more than 
two thirds of the night had passed” (παρῴχηκε δὲ πλέω νὺξ / 
τῶν δύο μοιράων), while at the same time stating that one third 
is left (τριτάτη δ᾽ ἔτι μοῖρα λέλειπται): If more than 2/3 of the 
night has passed, less than 1/3 of the night is left. 

- Solution: napwynke δὲ πλέω νὺξ [τῶν δύο μοιράων means that 
“more than half of the night had passed”. The night consists of 
two parts, each containing six hours. Of the 12 hours in total, 
more than half (8 hours) have passed. What remains is 4 hours, 
or 1/3 of the night. 

Frag. 170.1 Rose? = frag. 393.1 Gigon = schol. Hom. Od. V.93e1 Pontani 

(Porphyry, Ad Od. V.93 [II.50 Schrader]) and frag. 170.2 Rose? = frag. 

393.2 Gigon = schol. Hom. Od. V.93c2+e2 Pontani 

- Problem: why does Calypso mix nectar for Hermes (κέρασσε δὲ νέκ- 
Tap ἐρυθρόν), although the gods do not drink water (Od. V.93)? 

- Solution: κέρασσε means “pour”. 

Frag. 174 Rose? = frag. 397 Gigon = schol. HQT Hom. Od. IX.525 Dindorf 

= Porphyry, Ad Od. IX.525 (11.94-- 95 Schrader) 

- Problem: why does Odysseus provoke Poseidon by saying to the Cy- 
clops that not even Poseidon will heal the now blind Cyclops (Od. 
IX.525: ὡς οὐκ ὀφθαλμόν γ᾽ ἰήσεται οὐδ᾽ ἐνοσίχθων). 

- Solution: Homer means that not even Poseidon will be willing to 
heal Polyphemus (οὐ βουληθήσεται) rather than will be able to 
heal (ob δυνήσεται), since Polyphemus is evil. 
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9) 


10) 


11) 


schol. Ge Hom. Il. XXI.390a Erbse (not in Rose’ or Gigon) 


Problem: it is inconsistent for Zeus to condemn Ares’ love for strife 
and war in Il. V.890-891 but, at the same time, enjoy seeing the 
gods fight among each other in Il. XX1.388- 390. 

Solution: Zeus rebukes Ares for always wanting war; similarly, 
there is a difference between someone who likes wine and an alco- 
holic (cf. Porphyry, Ad Il. XX1.388ff. [1.254-255 Schrader = 288 
MacPhail]).? 


Porphyry, Ad Il. X1.637 (1.168 Schrader = 188 MacPhail) (not in Rose 
or Gigon) 


Problem: how can the old Nestor lift his drinking cup, while the 
others are unable to do this (Il. XI.635 - 636: ἄλλος μὲν μογέων ἀπο- 
κινήσασκε τραπέζης [πλεῖον ἐόν, Νέστωρ δ᾽ ὁ γέρων ἀμογητὶ 
deıpev)? 

Solution: Homer is comparing Nestor to other old men (ἄλλος = 
ἄλλος γέρων). 


Eustathius, Ad Il. X1.385 (III.218 van der Valk) (not in Rose? or Gigon)”? 


Problem: uncertain; perhaps: why is Paris addressed as κέρᾳ ἀγλαέ 
“famous for your horn” in Il. X1.385? 

Solution: κέρας means “penis” (αἰδοίῳ σεμνυνόμενον); the impli- 
cation is probably that Paris excels in the bedroom rather than 
on the battlefield. 


4. No solution 

1) Frag. 171.1 Rose? = frag. 394.1 Gigon = Porphyry, Ad Od. V.334-337 
(1.56-57 Schrader) = schol. Hom. Od. V.334e Pontani + frag. 171.2 
Rose’ = frag. 394.2 Gigon = schol. Hom. Od. V.334c1 Pontani + frag. 
171.3 Rose? = frag. 394.3 Gigon = schol. H Hom. Od. X.136 Dindorf 


2) 


Problem: why is the epithet αὐδήεσσα used only for Calypso (Od. 
XII.449), Circe (Od. X.136; X1.8; XII.150) and Ino (Od. V.334), although 
other deities have voices t00? 

Solution: αὐδήεσσα should be changed to αὐλήεσσα “living alone” 
or οὐδήεσσα “living on the earth”. 


Perhaps also Et. Gen. a 1507 Lasserre/Livadaras, s.v. Axepwig (not in 
Rose? or Gigon) 


91 See Mayhew (2016) and (2019) 154 67. 

92 See Mayhew (2019) 143 8. Schol. T Hom. Il. XI.385f Erbse and schol. Ge Hom. Il. X1.385 
Nicole cite Aristotle for the explanation that κέρας means bow (τῷ τόξῳ σεμνυνόμενε). However, 
Ἀριστοτέλης is probably an error for Ἀρίσταρχος, who is known to have defended the bow in 
terpretation (cf. Apollonius, Lex. s.v. κέρ᾽ ἀγλαέ 98 Bekker). 
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- Problem: perhaps: what type of tree is the ἀχερωΐς (Il. XIIL.389 and 
XV1.482)? 
- Solution: perhaps: dyepwig should be changed to ἀχελωΐς and refers 
to the black poplar.?? 
3) Perhaps also frag. 198 Gigon = Athenaeus 7, 298cd.?* 
- Problem: why does Homer distinguish eels from fish (Il. XXI.203 and 
353), when eels are a type of fish? 
- Solution: eels are biologically different from other fish. 
4) Frag. 130 Rose? = frag. 386 Gigon = schol. T Hom. Il. XVI.283 Erbse 
- Problem: unknown. 
- Solution: unknown. 
5) Frag. 167 Rose? = frag. 390 Gigon = schol. T Hom. Il. XXIV.420b Erbse 
- Problem: how can the wounds of Hector’s corpse close (Il. 
XXIV.420 - 421), since wounds inflicted on a corpse after death do 
not close but rot. 
- Solution: unknown. 


93 See Mayhew (2019) 35 40. 

94 See the discussion in Mayhew (2020). Athenaeus 7, 298bc, first cites Aristotle’s discussion of 
eels from one of his lost works (frag. 311 Rose? = frag. 198 Gigon, probably from the Zoica). Athe 
naeus then goes on to cite information offered by Aristotle in another work (ἐν ἄλλοις). Rose 
(1863) 305 considered the second citation to be derived from the History of Animals (VI 16, 
570a), which indeed provides the same biological information. However, in that second work 
mentioned by Athenaeus, Aristotle is said to have cited Homer (διὸ καὶ Ὅμηρον τῆς τῶν ἰχθύων 
φύσεως χωρίζοντα τάδε εἰπεῖν, Sc. Ἀριστοτέλης ἱστορεῖ). Since the History of Animals contains 
no such mention of Homer, it is possible that the second work was the Homeric Problems. 
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